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nation in general. 
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i more difficult to ſatisfy 
eeſsful campaign 
nate war. The Engliſh are impatient of miſcarriage and 
diſappointment, and too apt to be intoxicated wich vic- 
* At this period they were tired of the burthens, 
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ticlc of commerce, which was the ſource of their nat ienal 
opulence and power: they knew it would neceſſarily be 
clogged with additional duties, for the maintenance of a 
continental war, and the — — of foreign ſubſidiaries ; 
and they drew very faint preſages of future ſucceſs either 

from the conduct of their allies, or the capacity of their 
| commanders. To a people influenced by theſe conſidera- 
tions, the reſtoration of a free trade, the reſpite from 

that anxiety and ſuſpence which the proſecution of a war 


liverance from diſcouraging reſtraint and oppreſſwe impo- 
ſitions, were advantages that ſweetened the bitter draught 
of a diſhonorable treaty, and induced the majority of the 
nation to acquieſce in the peace, not barely without mur- 
muring, but even with ſome degree of ſatisfaction and 
, $1. 3 after the exchange of ratifications 
at Aix-la-Chapelle the armies were broken up: the al- 

lies in the Netherlands withdrew their ſeveral propor- 
tions of troops; the French began to evacuate Flanders; 


and the Engliſh forces were re-embarked for their own 


country. His Britannick | Majeſty returned from his 
German dominions in November, having landed near 
Margate, in Kent, after a dangerous paſſage; and on the 
twenty-ninth. of the fame month he opened the ſeſſion of 
parliament. By this time the miſunderſtanding between 
the two firſt perſonages of the royal family had been in- 
ereaſed by a freſh ſucceſſion of matter. \ The Prince of 
Wales had held a court of Stannary, in quality of Duke 
of Cornwall; and revived ſome claims attached to that 
Wdignity, which, had they been admitted, would have 
greatly augmented his influence among the Corniſh bo- 
oughs. "Theſe efforts rouſed the jealouſy of the admi- 
iſtration, which had always conſidered them as an in- 
tereſt —_—_ dependant on the crown; and, therefore, 
the pretenſions of his Royal Highneſs were oppoſed by 
he whole weight of the miniſtry. His adherents, re- 
cnting theſe hoſtilities as an injury to their royal maſ- 
er, immediately joined the remnant of the former oppo- 
ition in ' parliament, and reſolved to counteract all the | 


| never; fails-to-engender, and the proſpect of a ſpeedy de- 
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miniſterial meaſures that ſhould fall under their cogni- 
zance ; at leaſt, they determined to ſeize every opportu- 
nity of thwarting the ſervants of the crown, in every 

ſcheme or propoſal that had not an evident tendency to 
the advantage of the nation. This band of auxiliaries 
was headed by the Earl of Et, Dr. Lee, and Mr. N—t. 
The firſt poſſeſſed a ſpecies of eloquence rather plauſible 
than powerful; he ſpoke with fluency and fire; his ſpi- 
Tit was bold and enterprifing, his apprehenſion quick, 
and his repartee ſevere. Dr. Lee was a man of exten - 
Ave erudition and irreproachable morals, particularly 
verſed: in the civil Jaw, which he profeſſed, and per- 
fectly well acquainted with the conſtitution of his coun- 
try. Mr. N—t was an orator of middling abilities, 
who harangued upon all ſubjects indiſcriminately, and 
ſupplied with confidence what he wanted in capacity: 
He had been at ſome pains to ſtudy the buſineſs of the 
Houſe, as well as to underſtand the machine of govern- 
ment; and was tolerably well heard, as he generally 
poke with an appearance of good-humour, and hazarded 
every whimſical idea, as it roſe in his imagination. But 


lord Bolingbroke is ſaid to have been the chief ſpring 


which, in ſecret, actuated the deliberations of the 
Prince's court That nobleman, ſeemingly ſequeſtered 
from the tumults of a public life, reſided at Batterſea, 
where he was viſited like a fainted ſnrine by all the diſ- 
tinguiſhed votaries of wit, eloquence, and political ambi- 
tion. There he was culrivated and admired for the ele- 
| gance of his manners, and the charms of his converſation. 

The Prince's curioſity was firſt captivated by his cha- 
rater, and his eſteem was'afterwards ſecured by the ir- 
reſiſtible addreſs of that extraordinary perſonage, who con- 


tinued in a regular progreſſion to inſinuate himſelf ſtill | 
Farther and farther into the good graces of his royal pa- 
tron. How far the conduct of his Royal Highneſs was | 
influenced by the private advice of this nobleman we ſhall | 


not pretend to determine: but, certain it is, the friends of 

the oy propogated a report, that he was the dicta- 
tor of thoſe. meaſures which the Prince adopted; and 
hat, under the ſpecious pretext of attachment to the heir 
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. were not ſo implicitly 
- Acquieſce in all his plans, and dedicate their time and ta- 
lents to the ſupport of every court-meaſure indiſcrimi- 
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apparent of the crown, he concealed his real aim, which - 
was to perpetuate the breach in the Royal family. What- 


ever his ſentiments and motives might have been, this 


was no other than a revival of the old miniſterial cla- 
mour, that a man cannot be well affected to the king, if 
ne pretends to cenſure any meaſure of the adminiſtration. 

III. The weight which the oppoſition derived from 
theſe new confederates in the houſe of commons was 
Kill greatly overbalanced by the power, influence, and 
ability that ſuſtained every miniſterial project. Mr. Pel- 
ham, who chiefly managed the helm of affairs, was ge- 


| nerally eſteemed as a man of honeſty and candour, ac- 


tuated by a ſincere love for his country, though he had 
been educated in erroneous principles of government, and 
in ſome meaſure obliged to proſecute a fatal ſyſtem, which 
deſcended to him by inheritance. At this time he num- 
bered Mr. Pitt among his fellow - miniſters, and was 


moreover ſupported by many other individuals of diſ- 
tinguiſhed abilities; among whom the firſt place in 


point of genius, was due to Mr. M. who executed the of- 
fice of Solicitor- general. This gentleman, the ſon of a 
noble family in North-Britain, had raiſed himſelf to 
great eminence at the. bar, by a moſt keen intuitive ſpi- 


rit of apprehenſion, that ſeemed to ſeize every object at 


firſt glance; an innate ſagacity, that ſaved the trouble of 


W intenſe application; and an irreliſtible ſtream of elo- 


quence, that flowed pure and claſſical, ſtrong and copi- 


| ous, reflecting, in the moſt conſpicuous point of view, 
che ſubjects over which it rolled, and . {weeping before it 


all the ſlime of formal heſitation, and all the entangling 
weeds of chicanery. Yet, the ſervants of the crown 
attached to the firſt miniſter as to 


nately. This was one material point in which Mr. Pel- 


ham deviated from the maxims of his e who 
admitted of no contradiction from any of his adherents or 


fellow-ſervants, but inſiſted on ſacrificing their whole hw” 
| _ oy faculties to his- way and diſpoſal. 95 hat 
lordid deference to a miniſter no longer characteriſed the = 
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ſubordinate inſtruments of the adminiſtration. It was net 
- unuſual to ſee the great officers of the government divided 
in a parliamentary debate, and to hear the ſecretary at 
War oppoling with great vehemence a clauſe ſuggeſted by 
the chancellor of the exchequer. After all, if we coolly 
conſider thoſe arguments which have been bandied about, 
and retorted wi th ſuch eagerneſs and acrĩimony in the houſe 
of commons, and. diveſt them of thoſe paſſionate tropes 
and declamatory metaphors which the ſpirit of oppoſition 
alone had produced, we ſhall find very little left for the 
ſubject of diſpute, and ſometimes be puzzled-to diſcover 
any material ſource of diſagreement. _ Das te 
IV. In the month of November his Majeſty opened 
the ſeſſion of Parliament with a ſpeech, acquainting them 
that the definitive treaty of peace was at length ſigned bi 
all the parties concerned: that he had made the m 
effectual proviſion for ſecuring the rights and intereſts of 
ys own ſubjects; and procured for his allies the beſt con- 
ditions, which, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, could 
be obtained: He faid, he had found a general good diſ- 
poſition in all parties to bring the negociation to a happy 
«concluſion ; and obferved, that we might promiſe our- 
elves a long enjoyment. of the bleſſings of peace. Fi- 
:pally, after having "remarked that times of tranquillity 
Avere the proper ſeaſons for leſſening the national debt and 
.-rengthening the kingdom againſt future events, he 
zecommended to the commons the improvement of the 
publick revenue, the maintenance of a conſiderable naval 
Force, the advancement of commerce, and the cultivation 
of che arts of peace. This ſpeech, as uſbal, was echoed 
back by an addreſs to the throne from both houſes, con- 
raining general expreſſions of the warmelt loyalty and gra- 
titude to his majeſty, and implying the moſt perfect ſa- 
is faction and acquieſcence in the articles of the treaty of 
% . m.dd! m ! 
IV. The members in the oppoſition, according to cuſ- 
tom, cavilled at the nature of this addreſs. They obſerved, 
that the late pacification was the worſt and moſt inglo- 
rious of all the bad treaties to which the Englith nation 
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dag ever fubſeribed: that it was equally dilgracefdl. in- 
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definite, and abſurd : they ſaid, the Britiſh navy ba 
gained ſuch an aſcendancy over the French at ſea, that 
the ſources of their wealth were already choked up; that 
the ſiege of Maeſtricht would have employed their arms in 
the Low- countries till the arrival of the Ruſſians; and 
that the acceſſion of theſe auxiliaries would have thrown 
the ſuperiority into the ſcale of the allies. They did not 
fail to take notice, that the moſt important and original 
object of the war was left wholly undecided ; and demon- 
ſtirated the abſurdity of their promiſing, in the addreſs, to 
to make good ſuch engagements as his majeſty had en- 
tered into with his allies, before they knew what thoſe | 
engagements were. In anſwer to theſe objections, the 
miniſters replied, ' that the peace was, in itſelf, rather 
better than could be expected; and that the ſmalleſt delay 
might have proved fatal to the liberties of Europe. They 
affirmed, that the Dutch were upon the point of conclud- 
ing a neutrality, in conſequence of which their troops 
would have been withdrawn from the allied army; and 
in that caſe, even the addition of the Ruſſian auxiliaries 
would not have rendered it a match for the enemy. They 
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F aſſerted, that if the war had been prolonged another year, 
i- the national credit of Great · Britain muſt have been entirely 
y ruined, many of the publick funds having ſunk below par 
d in the preceding ſeaſon, ſo that the miniſtry had begun to 
ie I defpairof ſeeingthe money paid in on the new ſubſcription. 
e With reſpect to the reſtoration of Cape Breton, the limits 
al of Nova Scotia, and the right of navigating without ſearch 
m in the American ſeas, which right had been left uneſta- 
d bliſhed in the treaty, they declared, that the firſt was an 
© unneceſſary expence, off no conſequence to Great-Britaip; ' 
» and that the other two were points in diſpute, to be ami- 
1- 8 cably ſettled in private conferences by commiſſaries duely 
of authorized; but by no means articles to be eſtabliſhgd by 
ws | a general treaty, - Ko RE Ho n 

ſe FVI. What the oppoſition wanted in, ſtrength, it en- 
d, deavoured to make up with ſpirit and perſeverance. 
% | Þvery miniſterial motion and meaſure was canvaſſed, fift- 
n ed, and decried with uncommon art and vivacity: but 
A Ill this little availed againſt the fingle article of ſuperior 
© n 5 : | : * numbers ; 
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numbers; and accordingly this was the ſource of certain 
triumph in all debates in which thg ſervants of the crown 
were united. The nation had reaſon to expect an imme · 
_ diate mitigation in the article of annual expence, conſider · 
ing the number of troops and ſhips of war which had been 


diſagreeably undeceived in finding themſelves again loaded 
with very extraordinary impoſitions, for the payment of a 
vaſt debt which government had contracted in the courſe 


points of conſideration, in their deliberations concerning 
the ſums neceſſary to be raiſed; namely, for fulfilling the 
engagements which the parliament had entered into with 
His majeſty, and the ſervices undertaken for the ſucceſs 
of the war; for diſcharging debts contracted by govern- 
3 ment; for making good deficiencies; and for defraying 
_ * The current expence of the year. It appeared, that the 
nation owed four- and-forty thouſand pounds to the 
elector of Bavaria; above thirty thouſand to the duke of 
Brunſwick; the like ſum to the landgrave of Heſſe 
Caſſel; and near nine thouſand pounds to the elector of 
'Mentz. The queen of Hungary claimed an arrear of one 
hundred thouſand pounds, The city of Glaſgow, in 
North - Britain, preſented a petition, praying to be reim- 
- burſed the ſum of ten thouſand pounds, extorted from that 


lion. One hundred and twelve thouſand pounds were ow- 
ing to the forces in North-America and the Eaſt-Indies; 
bdefides near half a million due on extraordinary expence in- 
| ©. curred by the land forces in America, Flanders, and North 


the laſt year, to which the parliamentary proviſion. did 
not extend. The remaning debt of the ordnance amount - 
ed to above two hundred and thirty thouſand pounds; 
but the navy- bills could not be diſcharged for leſs than 
four millions, An addition of two millions three hun- 
- dred and ſeventy- four thouſand three hundred thirty-three 
pounds fifteen ſhillings and two-pence was alſo required 
for the current ſervice of the year, In a word, the —_ 
r 3 | annua 
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reduced at the ratification of the treaty; but they were 


of the war, notwithſtanding the incredible aids granted by 
parliament. The committee of ſupply eſtabliſhed four 
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corporation by the ſon of the pretender, during the rebel. 


7 Britain, by the office of ordnance, and other ſervices of 
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annual fupply exceeded eight millions fterling—a ſum at 
which — — nation pred equal aſton 4 and 
diſguſt. It was charged upon the duties on malt, mum, 
cyder, and perry, the land- tax at four ſhillings in the 
pound, annuities on the ſinking- fund, an application of 
one million from that depoſit, and a loan of the like 
ſum to be charged on the firſt aids of next ſeſſion. 
The number of ſeamen was reduced to ſeventeen 
thouſand, and that of the land forces. to eighteen 
thouſan d eight hundred and fifty ſeven, including guards 
S VII. Every article of expence, however, was warm- 
ly diſputed by the anti - courtiers; eſpecially the demand 
of the queen of Hungary, which was deemed - unreaſon- 
ably exorbitant and rapacious, conſidering the ſeas of blood 
which he had ſhed, and the immenſitv of treaſure we had 
exhauſted for her benefit: and ſurely the ſubjects of this 
nation had ſome reaſon to complain of an indulgence of this 
nature, granted to a power which they had literally 
ſnatched from the brink of ruin —a power whoſe quarrel 
they had eſpouſed with a degree of enthuſiaſm that did 
much — to their gallantry than to their diſere- 
tion —a power that kept aloof, with a ſtatel ineſs of pride 
peculiar to herſelf and family, and beheld her Britiſh aux , 
iliaries fighting her battles at their own expence; While 
ſhe ſquandered away, in the idle pageantry of barbarous 
magnificence, thoſe ample ſubſidies which they advanced 
in order to maintain her armies, and furniſh- out her pro- 
2 of the war. The leaders of the oppoſition neg- 
lected no opportunity of embittering the triumphs of 
their adverſaries: they inveighed againſt the extravagance 
of granting ſixteen tliouſand pounds for the pay of ge- 
neral and ſtaff officers, during a peace that required no ſuch 
| eſtabliſhment, eſpecially at a juncture when the national 
incumbrances rendered it abſolutely neceſſary to praftiſe 
every expedient of ceconomy. They even combated the 
requeſt of the city of Glaſgow, to be indemnified for the 
extraordinary exaction it underwent from the rebels, though 
it appeared, from unqueſtionable evidence, that this ex- 
traordinary contribution was exacted on account of that 
I E- | city's | 
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pr eceding rebellion-: 


for accuſing the min 


city's/peculiar atatchment to the reigning family: that it 


Sale 


J VIII. Bot the moſt violent conteſt aroſe 


the title of a bill for amending, explaining; and reducing 
navy, was calculated ſolely with a views of ſubjecting 
bats pay officers to martial Jaw—a- defign which not 

poſition with a plauſible handle 
4 — as intending to incroach up- 
on the / conſtitution, in order to extend the influence 
of the crown; but alſo alarmed the ſea officers to ſuch a 


only furniſhed the 


degree, that they afſetabled to a conſiderable number, with 


a view to deliberate upon the proper means of defending 
their privileges and liberties from invaſion. The reſult 
of their conſultations was a petition to the houſe of com- 
mons, ſubſcribed: by three admirals and forty-ſeven 
captains not members of parliament, repreſenting, that 
the bill in agitation containing ſeveral clauſes, tending to 


the injury and diſhonour of all naval officers, as well as 
to the detriment of his majeſty's ſervice; and that the 


laws already in force had been always found effectual for 


ſecuring the ſervice of officers on half · pay upon the moſt 


preſſing occaſions: they, therefore, hoped, that they 


mould not be ſubjected to new hardſhips and diſcourage- 


ments; and begged to be be heard by their counſel, be- 


fore the committee of the whole houſe, touching ſuch parts 


of the bill as they apprehend would be injurious to them» 
ſelves and the other officers of his majeſty's navy This 
petition was preſented to the houſe by fir John Norris, 
And the motion for its being read was ſeconded by fir Pe- 


ter Warren, whoſe character was univerſally eſteemed 
and beloved in the nation. This meaſure had like to have 


produced very ſerious conſequences. Many commanders 


and ſubalterns had repaired to the admiralty, and threat- 
enecd, in plain terms, to throw up their commiſſions in caſe 
9 2} g 1 R . , . 
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t it the bill ſhould paſs into a law: and a general ferment was 
begun among all the ſubordinate members of the navy. K 
motion was made, that the petitioners, according to their 
and requeſt, ſnould be heard by their counſel; and this pro- 
5207 poſal was ſtrongly urged by the firſt orators of the anti- 
ain ; miniſterial affociation ; but the miniſter, confiding in his 
Wo own ſtrength, reinforced by the abilities of Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
der Littleron, and Mr. Fox the ſecretary at war, ſtrenuoufly 
W oppoſed the motion, which, upon a diviſion, was thrown 
the out by a great majority. The ſeveral articles of the bill 
ing were afterwards ſeparately debated with great warmth; 
and though Mr. Pelham had, with the moſt diſintereſted 
dle air of candour, repeatedly declared: that he required no 
ſupport, even from his own adherents, but that which 
might ariſe from reaſon unreſtrained, and full conviction, 
he, on this oecaſion, reaped all the fruit from their zeal 
and attachment which could be expected from the moſt 
| implicit complaiſance. Some plauſible amendments of the 
moſt exceptionable clauſes were offered, particularly of 


that which impoſed an oath upon the members of _— 
court - martial, that they ſhould not, on any account, diſ- 
cloſe the opinions or tranſactions of any ſuch tribunal. This 
was conſidered as a ſanction, under which any court-mar- 
tial might commit the moſt flo grant acts of injuſtice and 
oppreſſion, which even parliament itſelf could not redreſs, 
becauſe it would be impoſſible to aſcertain the truth, eter- 
nally ſcaled up by this abſurd obligation. The amend- 
| ment propoſed was, that the member of a court-marrtial 
might reveal the tranfactions and opinions of it, in all 
caſes wherein the courts of juſtice, as the law now ſtands, 
have a right to interfere, if required thereto by either 
| houſe of parliament; a very reaſonable mitigation, which 
however, was rejected by the majority. Nevertheleſs, 
the ſuſpicion of an intended encroachment had raiſedfuch 
a clamour without deors, and diffuſed the odium of this 
meaſure ſo generally, that the miniſter thought proper ro 
drop the 2 article of war, ſubjecting the reformed 
officers of the navy to the juriſdictions of courts- martial; 
and the bill being alſo ſoftened in other particulars, during 
B 5 | ts 
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mutiny- bill replete with divers innovations, tending to 
augment the influence of the crown, as well as the 
authority and power of -a+ military juriſdiction. All 
the articles of war eſtabliſhed ſince — reign of Charles 
the Second, were ſubmitted to the inſpection of the 
commons; and in theſe appeared a gradual ſpirit of 
encroachment, almoſt imperceptibly deviating from the 
civil ipſtitutes of the Engliſh conſtitution, towards the 
erent: of à military dominion. By this new 
bill a power was veſted. in any commander in chief, 
to reviſe and correct any legal —— of a court - mar- 

| 2 — which the members of ſuch a court, correſpond - 
with the nature of a civil jury, were rendered 
ab dlutely uſeleſs, and the commander in a great meaſure 
abſolute; for he had not 2 the power o — 
fuch officers as he might choſe to ſit on any trial, a 


prerogative. unknown to any civil court : of judicature; 


but he was alſo at liberty to review and alter the ſen- 
tence; ſo that a man was ſubject to two trials for the 
flame offence, and the commander in chief was judge 
both of the guilt and the puniſhment. By the final 
clauſe. of this bill, martial law was extended to all 
officers on half pay; and the ſame arguments which 

had been urged againſt this article in the navy bill, were 
now repeated and reinforced with redoubled fervour. 
Many reaſons: were offered to prove that the half-pay 
was. allotted as a recompence for paſt ſervice; and the 
opponents of the bill affirmed, that ſuch an article, by 
' augmenting the dependents of the crown, might be 


very dangerous to the conſtitution. On the other hand 


the partiſans of the miniſtry afſerted, that the half. pa 
was granted as a retaining fee; and that ori inally l 
thoſe who. enjoyed this indulgence were deemed to 
be in actual | ſervice, conſequently ſubject to martial 
law, Mr. Fiu, who, at this time exerciſed the 2 


SIX. The flame which this at had, kindled,. was | 
rather increaſed than abated on the appearar ce of a new 
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of paymaſter-general with a rigour of integrity 
knowil to the moſt diſintereſted of all his predeceffors 
in that department, eſpouſed the elauſe in diſpute, as 
a neceſſary extenſion of military diſcipline, which could 
yever be attended with any bad conſequence to the 
liberty of 'the nation. The remarks which he made 
on this occaſion, implied an opinion that our liberties 
wholly exiſted in dependence upon the direction of 
the ſovereign, and the virtue of the army. To that 
virtue (ſaid he) we truſt even at this hour, ſmall 
ec gs our army is— to that virtue we muſt have truſted, 
« had this bill been modelled as its warmeſt oppoſers 
« could have wiſhed; and without this virtue, ſhould 
« the lords, the commons, and the people of 
« England entrench themſelves behind parchment up 
« to the teeth, the fword will find a paſſage 'to the 
e vitals of the conſtitution.” All the - diſputed articles 
of the bill being ſuſtained on the ſhoulders of a great 
majority, it was conveyed to the upper- houſe, where 
N another violent conteſt. Upon the queſtion 
whether officers on half - pay had not been ſubject to 
martial law, the judges were conſulted and divided 


1 
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in their fentiments. The earl of Bath declared his 


opinion, that martial law did not extend to reformed 
officers : and opened all the fluices of his ancient elo- 
quence. He admitted a caſe which was urged, of ſeven 
effieers on half. puy, who, being taken in actual re- 
bellion at Preſton, in the year 1715, had been executed 
on the ſpot by martial law, in conſequence of the king's 
expreſs order. He candidlv owned, that he himſelf. 
was ſecretary at war at that period; that he had ap- 
proved of this order, and even tranſmitted it to ge- 
neral Carpenter, who commanded at Preſton 3 but 
now his opinion was entirely changed. He obſerved, 
that when the forementioned rebeilion firſt broke out, 
the houſe preſented an addreſs to the king, deſiring 
his majeſty would be pleaſed to employ all half-pay 


officers, and gratify them with whole pay; and, in- 
deed, all ſuch officers were voted on whole pay, by 
the houſe of commons. They were afterwards ap- 
priſed of this vote, by an advertiſement in the gazette, 
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and ordered to hold themſelves in readineſs to repair 
to ſuch places as ſhould be appointed; and ſinally 
commanded to repair by ſuch. a. day to thoſe places, 
on pain of being ſtruck off the half - pay liſt. Theſe 
1 would have been unneceſſary, had they 
deen deemed ſubject to martial law; and the penaky 
for non- obedience would not have been merely a pri- 
vation of their penſions, but they would have fallen 
under the puniſhment of death, as deſerters from the 
ſervice. His Lordſhip diſtinguiſhed, with great pro- 
priety and preciſion, between a ſtep which had been 
pPrecipitately taken in a violent crifis, when the publick 
Was heated with apprehenſion and reſentment, and a 
folemn law concerted at leiſure, during the moſt 
found tranquillity. Notwithſtanding the ſpirited op- 
poſition of this nobleman, and ſome attempts to inſert 
additional clauſes, the bill having undergone a few 
inconſiderable amendments, paſſed by a very conſiderable 


majority. 


the lower houſe, another fruitleſs effort was made 
by the. oppoſition. The danger of a ſtanding army, on 
_ whoſe virtue the conſtitution; of 'Great-Britain ſeemed 
to depend, did not fail to alarm the minds of many 
who were zealouſſy attached to the liberties of their 
country, and gave birth to a ſcheme, which, if ex- 
ecuted, would have enabled the logiſlature to eſtabliſh 
A militia that muſt have anſwered many national purpoſes, 
and acted as -a conſtiiutional bulwark againſt the ex- 
. "ceſſes and ambition of a military ſtanding force, under 
the immediate influence of government. The ſcheme 
= which patriotiſm conceived, was, in all probability, 
WW adopted by party. A bill was brought in, limiting the 
time beyond which no ſoldier, or non commithoned 
officer, ſhould be compelled to continue in the ſervice. 
Had this limitation taken place, ſuch a rotation of ſol - 
diers would have enſued among the common people, 
that in a few years every peaſant, labourer, and inferior 
tradeſman in the kingdom would have underſtood the 
exerciſe of arms: and perhaps the people 8 
FPV Une 


* 


8 X. Immediately after the mutiny-dill had paſſed 


ied 
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youl have concluded that a ſtanding army was alto- 

[ge 1 A project of N nature could not 

obvious reaſons, be Croats to the adminiftration, 

| therefore the bill was rendered abortive ; for, after 

g been twice read, it was poſtponed from time to 

rime, till the parliament was prorogued, and never 

in the ſequel. Such were the chief ſubjects 

of debate between the miniſtry and the oppoſition, 

compoſed, as we have already obſerved; of the prince s 

ſervants and the remains of the country party, this 

laſt being headed by lord Strange, ſon of the earl 
of Derby, and fir Francis Daſhwood; the former, 


a nobleman of diſtinguiſhed abilities, keen, N 1 


Dae and ſagscious; he other frank; ene ene 
ble. | 
J XI. It muſt 1 Cd bewerbe . . Kober 
of the miniſtry, that, if they carried 'a few unpopular 
meaſures with a high hand, they ſeemed earneſtly: de- 
firous of making amends 'to the nation, by promoti 
divers regulations for the benefit and improvement + 
commerce, which actually took place in the enſuing 
ſeflion of parliament. One of the principal objects of 
this nature which fell under their cognizance, was 
the trade to the coaſt ' of Guinea; a very important 
branch of traffick, whether conſidered” as a market 
for Britiſh manufactures, or as the ſource that ſupplied 
om Engliſh plantations with — This was ori- 
lx Nene by a joint-ſtock company, which 
from time to time derived conficerdils” 5 ſums from 
the legiſlature, for enabling them the better to ſupport 
ctrtain forts or caſtles on the coaſt of Africa, to facilitate 
the commerce and protect the merchauts. In the ſe- 
el, however, the excluſive privilege having been 
I prejudicial to the national trade, the coaſt — 
open to all Britiſh ſubjects indiſcriminately, on | 
condition of their paying a certain duty towards de- 
fraying the expenſe of the forts and factories. . 
expedient did not anſwer the purpoſes for which 
had been contrived. The ſeparate traders, inſtead of 
2 any benefit from the protection of the compa ta 
2 | ind 
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indufiriouſly avoided their caſtles, as the receptacles of 
pang and oppreſſon. The company, whether from 
e miſconduct or knavery of their directors, cuntracted 
r k was unable to dif» 
charge. They ſeemed. to neglect the 2 
allowed the 1 to decay. In a word, 
credit. being exhauſted, and their creditors g70 92 2 
clamorous, they preſented a petition to the 
commons, diſcloſing their diſtreſſes, and imploring 
ſuch aſſiſtance, as ſhould enable them not only to 
pay their debts, but alſo to maintain the forts in a 
defenſible condition. This petition, recommended to 


the houſe, in a meſſage from his majeſty, was cor- 


roborated by another in behalf of the company s cre- 
ditors. Divers merchants of London, intere = m the 
trade to Africa and the Britiſh plantations, in America, 
petitioned the houſe, that, as the African trade was 
of the utmoſt importance to the nation, and could 


not be ſupported without furts and ſettlements, 


ſome effectual means ſhould: be ſpeedily. taken for pro- 


' . tefting and extending this valuable branch of com- 


5 A — was 2 by the merchants Ce 
Liverpool, repreſenting that the ſecurity an 

of the trade 5 Africa muſt always privpaly depend 
upon his. majeſty's ſhips of war being pr _ 
tioned on — coaſt, — ſeaſonably _—_— _ 45 
ſuch forts and ſetilements as might be judged ne- 
ceſſary for marks of ſovereignty and poſſeſſan, would 
prove a nuiſance and a burthen to the trade, ſhould 
they remain in the hands of any joint- company, 
whoſe private intereſt always had been, and ever 
would found incompatible with the intereſt of 
the ſeparate and open trader. They therefore prayed, 
that the ſaid forts might either be taken into his 
majeſtys immediate poſſeſſion, and ſupported. by the 
| e or a to the merchants trad ing on 
| ſuch, manner as the houſe . ſhould 
judge ER. without veſting in them any other 
advantage, or right to the. commerce, but what ſhould 
be cor * 10 all his majeſty's 8 e 2 
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France vas ſucceeded by another, to the ſame effect, 
from the maſter, wardens, aſſiſtants, and commonalt7 
of the fociety of merchant adventurers within the city 
of Briſtol. All thefe petitions were referred to a com- 
mittee appointed to deliberate on this fubject; who 
agreed to certain reſolutions, implying, that the trade 
rw Africa; ſhould be free and open; that the Britiſh 
forts and ſettlements on that coaſt ought to be main- 
rained, and put under proper direction; and, that, 
in order to carry on the African trade in the moſt 
'beneficial' manner to theſe kingdoms, all the Britiſh 
ſubjects trading to Africa ſhould be united in one open 
company, without any joint-ſtock, or power to trade 
as. 2 corporation. A bill was immediately founded on 
tkeſe reſolutions, which alarmed the company to ſuch 
a degree, that they had recourſe to another petition, 
demonſtrating their right to the coaſt. of Africa, and 
exprefling their reliance on the juſtice of the houſe, 
that they ſhould not be 'deprived of their property 
without an adequate conſideration. In a 'few' days a 
ſecond addrefs was offered by their creditors, complain- 
Ing of the company's miſmanagement, promiſing to ſur- 
render their right, as the wiſdom of parliament ſhould 
preſcribe; pray ing that their debts might be enquired 
into; and that the equivalent to be granted for the com- 
pany's poſſeſſions might be ſecured. and applied, in the 
EA pile, for their benefit. The commons in con- 
ſequence of this petition, ordered the company to pro- 
duce a liſt of tler debts, together with a copy of 
their charter, and two remonſtrances, which their 
creditors had preſented to them before this application 
to parlament. A committee of the whole houſe, having 
geliberated on-chefe papers and petitions, and heard the 
company by their counſel, reſolved to give them a 
reaſonable compenſation for their charter, lands, forts, 
ſettlements, ſlaves, and effects, to be, in the firſt place, 
applied towards the payment of their creditors. A bill 
being formed accordingiy, paſſed the commons, and 
Was canveyed to the upper houſe, where à great many 

objections were ſtarted; and for the preſent it was 
| c3 dropped, 
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ped, until a more unexceptionable. plan ſhopld be 


his majeſty, that the lords commiſſioners for trade and 
Plantations might be directed to prepare a ſcheme 


on this ſubject, to be laid before both houſes of 
parhament at the beginning of next ſeſſion; that 
inſtant orders ſhould: be given for preſerving and ſe- 
FKuring the forts and ſettlements on the coaſt of Guinea 


belonging. to. Great-Britain ; and, that proper perſons 


mould be appointed to examine into the condition of 
thoſe forts, as well as of the military ſtores, ſlaves, 
and yeſſels belonging to the African company, ſo as 


0 make a faithful report of theſe particulars, with 
all poſſible expedition. 8 ALE 

II. The miniſtry having profeſſed an inclination, 
.and indeed ſhown a diſpoſition, to promote and extend 
the commerce of the kingdom, the commons refolved to 
take ſome ſteps for encouraging the white fiſhery along 
1 coaſt of the iſland, which is an inexhauſtible 
-Jource of wealth to our induſtripus neighbours the Dutch, 
who employ annually a great number of hands and veſ- 
ſels in this | h of commerce. . The ſenſible part of the 
[Britiſh people, reflecting on this  ſubje&, plainly fore- 
ſaw that a fiſhery under 2 regulations, undertaken with 
the protection and encouragement of the legiſlature, 


-would not only prove a fund of national riches, and a 
_ . nurſery of ſeamen, but likewiſe, in a great meaſure, pre- 
vent any future inſurrections in the Highlands of Scotland, 
by diffuſing a ſpirit of induſtry among the natives of that 
country, who nding it in their power to become inde- 
- pendent, on the fruits of their own labour, would ſoon 
infranchiſe themſelves from that ſlaviſn attachment, by 
- which they had been ſo long connected with their land- 
lords and chieftains. Accordingly, a committee was ap- 
pointed to deliberate on the ftate of the Britiſh fiſhery ; 
and upon their report a bill was founded for encouraging 
the whale fiſhery on the coaſt of Spitſbergen, by a bounty 
of forty ſhillings per ton for every ſhip equjpped for that 
_ undertaking. . The bill having made its way through 


 _ » þoth houſes, and gbtgined the royal zſſent, the merchanrs 


d. In the mean time their lordſhips addreſſed 
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zn different parts of the kingdom, particularly in North- 
Britain, began to build and fit out ſhips. of great burthen, 


and pcevliar ſtructure, for the purpoſes, of that fiſhery, 


Which ever fince hath been carried on with equal vigour 
and ſucceſs. Eivers merchants and traders of London 


having prefented to the Houſe of commons a petition, 
Zeprefentivg the benefits that would accrue to the com- 
munity from a herring and cod- fiſhery, eſtabliſhed un 


proper principles, and carried cn with {kill and integrity, 


this remonſirance was referred to a committee, upon 


whoſe reſolutions 2 bill was formed; but before this could 


de diſcuſſed in the houſe, the* parliament was pro- 
rogued, and of conſequcuce this meaſure proved a- 


&ortive. MO 


g XIII. The next regulation propoſed in favour. of | 


trade, was that of laying open the commerce of Hudſon s 


Bay, in the moſt northern parts of America, where a 


tmall monopoly maintained a few forts and ſettlements, 


and proſccuted a very advantageous fur - trade with the 
Indians of that continent. It was ſuggeſted, that the 


company had long ago enriched themſelves by their exclu- 


fe privilege ; that they employed no more than four an- 
nual ſhips ; that,.cantrary to an expreſs injunction in their 
charter, they diſcouraged all attempts to diſcover a north- 
welt paſſage to the Eaſt- Indies; that they dealt cruelly 


and perfidiouſly with the poor Indians, who never traded 


with them, except when compelled by neceflity, ſo that 


che beft part of the fur- trade had devolved to the enemies 


of Great-Britain; and that their excluſive patent re- 
firited to very narrow limits a branch of commerce, 
which might be cultivated to a prodigzous extent, as well 
as to the infinite advantage of Great- Britain. Petitions, 


2hat the trade of Hudſon's Bay might be laid open, were 


preſented to the houſe by the merchants London, 
Great Yarmouth, and Walverhampton; and a com- 


mittegę was appointed to deliberate upon this ſubje&.. On 
the other hand, the company exerted themſelves in peti- 


tions and private applications for their own preſervation, 
The committee examined many papers and records; 
aud the report was taken into conſideration by the whole 
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houſe.” Many evidences” were interrogated, and elabo- 
rate ſpeeches made, on both ſides of the queſtion.” Ar 
- Jeneth the majority ſeemed: ſatisfied" that the traffick on 
the coaſt of Hudſon's-Bay'could not be preſerved without 
forts and ſettlements, which muſt be maintained either 
by an excluſive company, or at the public expence; and, 
as this was not judged 
nation with any charge of t 


- - opportunity. the +1 5 
J $' XIV. The government had, during the war, found 
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4 ne juncture to encumber the 
at kind, the deſign of diſ- 
ſolving the company was laid afide till a more favourable 


great difficulty in preffing'men for the ſervice of the nary 
a practice, which, however ſanctioned by neceffity, is 
Nevertheleſs a flagrant encroachment. on the liberty of 
the ſubject, and a violent outrage againſt the conſtitution 
of Great-Britain, The miniſtry, therefore, had employed 


ſome of their agents to form a ſcheme for retaining in 
time of peace, by means of a certain allowance, a num- 


ber of ſeamen, who ſhould be regiſtered for the purpoſe, 
and be ready to man a ſquadron upon any emergency. 


Such a plan, properly regulated, would have been a great 


advantage to commerce, which is always diſtreſſed by the 
practice of preſſing ſeamen ; and, at the ſame time, a 
great ſecurity to the Kingdom in dangerous conjunctures, 
when it may be neceſſary to equip an armament at- a mi- 
pute's warning. The houſe of commons being moved 
upon this ſubject, agreed to divers reſolutions, as a foun- 
dation for the bill; but the members in the oppoſition af- 
fecting to repreſent this meaſure in an odious light, as an 
imitation of the French method of regiſtering ſeamen 
Without their own conſent, Mr. Pelham dropped it, as an 
mggiWieu Inn 
I XV. Information having been received, that the 


French intended to ſettle the neptral iſlands of St. Lucia, 


Dominica, St. Vincent, and Tobago in the Weſt-Indies, 
the nation had taken the alarm in the „ > the 


year and a motion was made in the houſe of commons 


to "addreſs his majeſty, that he would be graciouſly 


pleaſed to give directions for laying before the houſe co- 


pies ek the inlkrücttens gien to the governors of Barbs- 
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1 ears laſt paſt, ſo far as they related to theſe 
neutral iftands : but whether the miniſter was conſcious of 
ho 14> in this particular, or thought ſuch enquiries 
trenched upon the prerogative, he oppoſed the motion 
with all his might; and, after ſome debate, the previous 
queſtion paffed in the negative. This was alfo the fate 
of another motion made by the Earl of E—r for an ad- 
drefs, entreating his majeſty would ſubmit to the in- 
ſpection of the houſe all the propoſak of peace that had 
been made by the French king fince the year which' pre-. 
ceded the laſt rebellion, to that in which the definitive 
you was concluded at Aix-{a-Chapelle. This they pro- 
poſed as a previous ftep to the parhament*s forming any 
opinion concerning the utility or neceſſity of the peace 
which had been eſtabſiſhed. Violent debates enſued, in 
which the oppofition was as much excelfed in oratery as 
outnumbered in votes. Such were the material tranſ- 


xctions of this ſeſſion, which in the month of June Was 


cloſed as vfual with a fpeech from the throne; in which 
his majeſty figniffed his hope, that the parliament, at 
their next meeing, would be able to perfect what they had 
now begun for advancing the trade and navigation of the 
kingdom. He likewiſe expreſſed his ſatisfaction at ſeeing 
ck credit flouriſh at the end of an expenſive war; and 
recommended unanimity, as the ſureſt bulwark of national 


* XVI. While the miniſtry, on ſome occafions, exhi- 
dited all the external ſigns of moderation ahd good humour 
they, on others, maniteſted a fpirit of jealouſy and reſent- 
ment, which ſeems: to have been childiſh and 1lliberal. 
Two or three young riotous ſtudents at Oxford, trained up in 
prejudice, and heated with intemperance, uttered ſome ex- 
prefhions over their cups, implying their attachment to the 
family of the pretender. The report of this indiſcretion was 
wdubriout y eirevtated by certain worthleſs individuals, 
who, having no reliance on their own intrinſick merit, hoped 
to diſtinguiſh themfelves/as the tools of party, and to obtain 
favour with the miniſtry by acking as volunteers in the in- 
famous practice of information. Though neither their 
age, rack, nor connexions of the delinquents were ſuck 
Y.s | n 25 
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az.ought to have attracted the notice of 


dutt was ſubjected, thought proper to publiſh a declaration 
ſignifying their abhorrence of all ſeditious practices, their 
determined reſolution to puniſh all offenders to the utmoſt 
feverity and rigour of the ſtatutes; and containin 2 4 


© _tender's health, were taken into cuſtody by a meſſenger of 


Bench, and found guilty, were ſentenced to walk through 
the. courts of Weſtminſter, with a ſpecification of their 


termanded in the ſequel, his conduct appearing un- 
Exceptionable upon à more cool and impartial en- 


| i, e „ 11970 RN 
XVII. In proportion as Oxford declined, her ſiſter 


compliance and attachment. The dignity of chanc. 
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vice-chancellor, heads of houſes and proctors of the uni- 
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verſity, knowing the invidious ſcrutiny to which their con- 


tory orders for the regulation of the univerſity. Notwith- 
Randing theſe wiſe and ſalutary precautions, the three boys, 
who in the heat of their intoxication, had drunk the pre- 


ſtate; and two of them being tried in the court of King's 


crime fixed to their foreheads; to pay a fine of five nobles 

each; to be impriſoned for two years, and find ſecurity 

for their good behaviour for the term of ſeven years after 
their enlargement. Many people thought they ſaw the 
proceedings of the ſtar- chamber revived in the ſeverity 
of this puniſhment. The adminiſtration, not yet ſa- 
tisfied with the vengeance which had been taken on 

theſe three ſtriplings, ſeemed determined to ſtigmatize 
the univerfity to which they belonged. The cry. of Jaco- 
bitiſm was loudly trumpeted againſt the whole community. 
The addreſs of the univerſity, congratulating his majeſty 
on the eſtabliſhment of the peace was rejected with diſ- 
dain, and an attempt was made to ſubject their ſtatutes to 
the inſpection of the king's council; but this rule, be- 
ing argued in the court of King's Bench, was diſmiſ- 
ſed, in conſequence of the opinions given by the Judges: 
Finally, the fame tribunal granted an information again 

Dr. Purnel, the vice-chancellor, for his behaviour in the 
cale of the rioters above-mentioned : but this was.coun- 
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univerſity roſe in the favour of the adminiſtration, which 
Me at this period cultivated by an extraordinary mark of 
cellor of 

the 
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the univerſity being vacated by the death of the duke , 


Somerſet; the nation in general ſeemed to think it would na- 
turallydevolve upon the Prince of Wales, as a compliment at 

all times due to that rank; but more eſpecially t the then 
heir apparent, who had eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by the virtues of a patriot and aà prince. He had even f 
pleaſed himſelf with the hope of receiving this mark of 
attachment from a ſeminary for which he entertained a I 
particular regard. But the ruling members, ſeeing no 
. immediate proſpect of advantage in glorifying even a 
r prince, who was at variance with the miniſtry, wiſely 
g's turned their eyes upon the illuſtrious character of the: 
L duke of Newcaſtle,” whom they elected without oppoſitian/ 
Er and inſtalled with great magnificence; learning, poetry, 


les and eloquence, joining their efforts in celebrating the 
ty ſhining virtues and extrordinary talents of their new 
fter © patron. l 5 ei £ le VVV 105 
the 8 S XVIII. Although oppoſition lay gaſping at the feet 
ople of Eng- 


ity of power in-the houte of commons; the-pe 
ſa- land did not yet implicitly approve all the meaſures of the 
on adminiſtration; and the dregs of faction, ſtill agitated 


ize by an internal ferment, threw up ſome ineffectual bubbles 
- in different parts of the kingdom. Some of thoſe who 
ty. made no ſecret of their diſaffection to the reigning family 
bY determined to manifeſt their reſentment and contempt of 
- certain noblemen, and others, who were ſaid to have aban- 
to doned their ancient principles, and to have ſacrificed their 
e- conſciences to their intereſt. Many individuals, animated 


iſ- by the fumes of inebriation now loudly extolled that 
Ss cauſe which they durſt not avow when it required their 
open approbation and aſſiſtance; ang though they induf · 
he triouſly avoided expoſing their lives and fortunes to the 
n- chance of war in promoting their favourite intereſt 
n- when there was a poiſibility of ſucceſs, they betrayed no 
n- apprehenſion in celebrating the memory of its laſt effort, 
8 amidſt the tumult of a riot, and the clamours of intempe- 
er rance. In the neighbourhood of Lichfield the ſportſmen 
ch of the party appeared in the Highland taſte of variegated 
drapery; and their zeal deſcending to a very extr ry 
exhibition of practical ridicule, they hunted, with hounds 
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the females at their aſſernbly, and the gentlemen at the 


races, affected to wear the chequered ſtuff by which the 


prince pretender and his followers had been diſtinguiſned. 
— honey on the courſe were inſulted as apoſtates; 
and one perſonage, of high rank, is ſaid to have under - 
gone a very diſagreeable flagellatio ooo. 
XIX. As th e-publick generally ſuffers at the end of 
a war, by the ſudden diſmiſſion of a great number of ſol- 
diers and ſeamen, who, having contracted a habit of idle- 
neſs, and fiading themſelves without employment and the 
means ot ſubſiſtence, engage in deſperate courſes, and prey 
upon the community, it was judged expedient to provide 
an opening, through which theſe unquiet ſpirits might ex+ 
hale without damage to the common wealth. The moſt 
natural was that of encouraging them to become members 
of a new colony in North America, which, by being 
properly regulated, ſupported, aud improved, might be 
the ſource of great advantages to its mother country . 
Many diſputes had ariſen between the ſubjects of England 
and France, concerning the limits of Nova-Scotia, which 
no treaty had as yet properly aſcertained.: A fort had been 
raiſed, and a ſmall garriſon maintained, by the king of 
Great Britain, at a part of this very country, called An- 
napolis- Royal, to over - awe the French neutrals ſettled 
in the neighbourhood: but this did not anſwer the pur- 
poſe for which it was intended. Upon every rupture or 
diſpute between the two crowns, theſe planters, forgetting 
their neutrality, intrigued with the Indians, communicated 
intelligence to their own countrymen, ſettled at St. John's 
and Cape Breton, and did all the ill offices their hatred could 
zppeſt againſt the colonies and ſubjects of Great - Britain. 
A ſcheme was now formed for making a new eftabliſh- 
ment on the ſame peninſula, which ſhould further confirm 
and extend the property and dominion of the crown of Great 
Britain in that large tract of country, clear the uncultivat- 
ed grounds, eonſtitute communities, diffuſe the benefits 


' Z of population and agriculture, and improve the fiſhery of 
dar coaſt, which might be rendered a new ſource of 


wealth and commerce to Old England. The parteulary 
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of the plan being duly conſidered, it was laid before his 
majeſty, who approved of the deſign, and referred the exe- 
cution of it to the board of trade and plantations, overwhich 
the earl of Hallifax preſided. This ſnobleman, endued by 
nature with an excellent capacity, which had been diligent- 
ly and judiciouſly cultivated, animated wich liberal ſen- 
timents, and fired with an eager ſpirit of patriotiſm, adopt - 
ed the plan with the moſt generous ardour, and chexiſt 

ed the infant colony with -paternal affection. The com- 
miſſioners for trade and plantations immediately advertiſed, 
under the ſanction of his majeſty's authority. That pro- 
per encouragement would be given to ſuch of the affeers and 
private men, lately diſmiſſed from the land and ſea ſeryice, 
as were willing to ſettle with or without families, in che 
province of Nova Scotia: That the fee-ſimple, or perpe - 


tual property, of fifty acres of land ſhould be granted to 


every private ſoldier or ſeamen, free from the payment of 
any quit- rents or taxes, for the term of ten years; at the 
expiration of which no perſon ſhould pay more thau one 
ſhiiling per annum for every fifty aeres ſo granted: That, 
over and abore theſe fifty, each perſon ſhould receive a 
grant of ten acres for every. individual, ineluding women 
and children, of which his family ſhould conſiſt: That 
further grants ſhould be made to them as the number 
ſhould. increaſe, and in rtion as they ſhould manifeſt 
their abilities in agriculture: That every officer, under 
the rank of enſign in the land- ſervice, or lieutenant in the 
navy, ſhould be gratiſied with fourſcore acres on the ſame 
conditions: That two hundred acres ſhould be beſtowed 
upon enſigns, three hundred upon lieutenants, four hun- 
dred upon captains, and fix hundred on every officer 
above that degree, with proportionable conſiderations for 
the number and increaſe of every family: That the lands 
ſhould R as poſlible after the arrival 
of the coloniſts, and a civil goverument eſtabliſhed; by 


virtue of which they ſhould enjoy all ehe libertiesand pri- 


vileges of Britiſh ſubjects, with proper ſecurity and pro- 


tection: That the ſettlers, with; their families, ſhould 


be conveyed to. Nova-Scotia,-and maintained for twelve 
» D.. 
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ment; which'ſhould alſo fup 
_ "Fence, with proper — and utenſils for clearing and 
Cultivating —— wk = fot 
the fiſhery, fuch an a ſhould my 
i neceſſary for their 


3 


dyed neceſſary for their de- 
lands, erecting habitations, exereiſing 


XX. The ſebeme whs fo feafible, ond — en 


mic ſo inviting, that in a little time about four — 
4 adventurers, with their families, were entered, according 
ay og — — of trade, _ in the i. 
mt ay ſet ſail” ogland; under the comm 
E ddenel Com 
their governor; and towards the latter end of June arrived 
at the dee of their deſtination, which was the harbour 


wallis, whom the king had appointed 


of Chebuctou, on the ſeal coaſt of che peninſula, about mid- 


way between Cape Cangeau and Cape Sable. It is one 


of the moſt ſecure and commodious havens in the whole 
world, and well ſituated for the fiſhery": yet the climate 
Is cold, the ſofl barren; and the whole country covered 

woods of birch, fir, pine, and ſome oak, unfit for the 


; purpoſes of timber; but at the ſame time extremely diffi- 
Kult to remove and extirpate. Governor Cornwallis no 
. | Fooner arrived in this harbour than he was joined by two 
kegiments of infantry from Cape Breton, and a company 
of rangers from Annapolis. Then he pirched upon a ſpot 
for the ſettlement; and employed his people in clearing the 
. d for laying the foundations of a town; but ſome in- 
Sonyeniencies being diſcovered in this firuation,” he choſe 
another to the vorthward, hard by the harbour, on an 

_ eaſy aſcent, co ing 
_ fila, and well fopplice' with rivulets of freſh and whole 
_fome water. Here he began to build a ton on à regular | 


a proſpect of the whole penin- 


an, to Which he gave the name of Hallifax, in honour of 


the nobleman he had the greateſt ſhare in founding the 

colony; and before the a approach *of- winter above 

three hundred comfortable Wooden houſes - were built, 
me | Whol forroundec by a Riron 


© Rrong palliſfade. This 
my, however, has by no means anſwered the ſan 


of the proſecters; for notwithſtanding 
| the bur wich hich the imtreſs of it were promo 


them wich arms and am- 
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reaped from the bounty of tlie legiſlature, the inhabitants 
have made little or no progreſs in agriculture; the fiſhery 
is altogether negleRed; and the ſettlement entirely ſub- 
ſiſts on the ſums/expended by the individuals, of the army 
and navy, . whoſe duty obliges them to reſide in this part 
of North-America. I >< e l at e i 
d XXI. The eſtabliſument of ſuch a powerful colony in 
Nova - Scotia, could not fail giving umbrage to the 5 
in that neighbourhood, who, though they did not think 
proper to promulgate their jealouſy; and eee 
jeleſs employed their emiſſaries clandeſtinely in ſtimu- 
lating and exciting the Indians to harraſs the Coloniſts 
with hoſtilities, in ſuch a manner as; ſhould. effactually 
hinder them from extending their plantations, and per- 
haps induce them to abandon the ſettlement. Nor was 
this the only part of America. in which. the French court 
countenanced ſnch perfidious. practices. More than ever 
convinced of the importance of aj conſiderable navy, 
and an extenſive plantation trade, they not only; exerted 
uncommon induſtry in re- eſtabliſhing their marine, Which 


had ſuffered fo ſeverely during the war; but they reſolved, 


if poſſible, to extend their plantations in the Weſt Indies 
by ſettling the neutral iſlands, which, we have "already; 
mentioned. In the beginning of the year, the governor of 
Barbadoes, having received intelligence that the French 
had begun to ſettle the iſland of Tobago, ſent 3 
Tyrrel thither in a frigate, to learn the That 


officer found above three hundred men already landed, 


ſecured by two batteries and two ſhips of war, and in dai- 


ly expectation of a further reinforcement from the mar- 


quis de Caylus, governor of Matinique; who had pub- 
liſhed an ordonnance, authoriſing the ſubjects of the French 
king to ſettle the iſland of Tobago, and promiſing to de: 
fend them from the attempts of all their enemies. This 
aſſurance was in anſwer to a! proclamation iſſued. by Mr. 
Grenville, governor of Barbadoes, and ſtuck up in differ - 
ent parts of the iſland, commanding all the inhabitants 
to remove, in thirty 5 5 on pain of undergoing military 
in Tyrrel, with, a ſpirit that became a 
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eee the Biitiſli navy, g ve the French officers 
to underftand, that his Moſt | Chriſtian” Majeſty" had no 
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right to ſettle the Hand, which was declared neutral by 


treaties; and that, if they would not deſiſt, he ſhould 
be obliged to employ! force in driving them from their 
new ſettlement. - Night coming on, and Mr. Tyrrel's 
ſhip falling to lee ward, the French captains ſeiſed that 
23 of falling to Martinique; and next day the 
nglith commander returned to Barbados, having no 
power to commit hoſtifities. Theſe tidings, with a co- 
ppy of the French governor's . no ſooner 
tranſmitted to the miniſtry than th Hoy diſpatched a courier 
to the Engliſh envoy at Paris, directions to make 
repreſentations to the court of Verſailles on this ſubject. 
The miniſtry of France, knowing they were in no con- 
dition to ſuppert the conſequences of an immediate rup- 
ture; and underſtanding how much the metchants,' and 
, People of Great-Britain Were alarmed and incenſed at 
their attempts to poſſeſs theſe iſlands, thought proper to 
diſd wn the proceedings of the marquis de Caylus, and to 
grant the ſatis faction that was demanded, by ſending him 
orders to diſcontinue the ſettlement, and evacuate the 
mMand of Tobago. At the ſame time, however, that the 
2 of Verſailles made BY ſacrifice'for the ſutis faction 
5 land; the marquis de Puyſieux; the French mini- 

; ſerved to the Engliſh refident; that France was 
— — in polſefſion « that iſland towards the middle 
of the laſt century. He ought in candour to have added 
that although Louis XIV. made a conqueſt of this iſland 


from the Hollanders, during his war with that repub- 
Hela it was reſtored to them by che treaty of Nimeguen; 


aud fince that time France could not have the leaſt 
ſhadow of — to number ie among her ſettlements. 
It was hefore this anſwer could be obtained from the court 
of Verſailles chat the motion, of which we have already 
taken notioe, was made in the houſe of commons, relat- 
mg to the ſubject of the neutral iſlands ; a motion diſcou- 
| by the court and defeated by the majority. 


lk. The peace” 'of Aix la- Chapelle was cele- 


rated 1 75 fire · works, * a 
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which the Eugliſh, French and Dutch ſeemed to diſplay 5 


a ſpirit of emulation, in point of taſte and magnificenes ; 


and, in all probability, theſe three powers were ſinuerely 
pleaſed at the ceſſation of the war. England enjoyed a 
reſpite” from intolerable ſupplies, exorbitant inſurance, 
and interrupted commerce: Holland was delivered from 
the brink of a French invaſion; and France had obtained 
a breathing time for re-eſtabliſhing her naval power, for 
exerting that ſpirit of intrigue, by dint of which ſhe hath 
often embroiled her neighbours, and for executing plans 
of inſenfible encroachment, which might prove more ad- 
vantageous than the progreſs of open hoſtilities, In the 
affair of Tobago the French king had manifeſted his in- 
clination to avoid immediate diſputes with England; and 
had exhibited another proof of the ſame diſpoſition in 
his behaviour to the prince-pretender, who had excited 
ſueh a —— ia the iſland of Great Britain. 
II. Among thoſe princes and powers who ex- 
cepted againſt different articles of the treaty of Aix - la- 
Chapelle, the chevalier de St. George, foreſeeing that 
none of the plenipotentiaries would receive his proteſt, 
employed his agents to fix it up in the publick — of 
Aix-la-Chapelle; a precaution of very little ſervice to his 
cauſe, which all the ſtares of Chriſtendom ſeemed now to 
have abandoned. 80 hittle was the intereſt of his family 
conſidered in this negooiation, that the contracting powers 
agreed, without reſerve, to a literal (inſertion. of the fifth. 
article of the quadruple alliance; by which it was ſtipu- 
lated, that Leider the pretender nor any of his deſcends 
ants ſhould be allowed to refide within the territories he- 
lovging to any of the ſubſcribing 3 At the ſame 
time the plenipotentiaries of France promiſed to thoſe of 
Great-Britain, that prince Charles Ed ward ſhould he im- 
mediately obliged to quit the dominions of his Mott Chriſ. 
tian Majeſty, Notice of this agreement was accordingly 
given 5 court of Verſailles to the young adventurer; 
and as he had declared he would never return, to Italy, 
Monſ. de Courteille, the French envoy to the Cantons of 
Switzerland, was directed by his ſovereign to demand an 
dlylum for prince Edward in the eity of Fribourg. The 


regenex 
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FTegency having complied in this particular with the ear- 
neſt requeſt of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, Mr. Burnaby, 

he Britiſh wa jo . bag J took 2 

alarm, and preſented che iſtracy of Fribourg with s 

1 „ m duch terms as gaye > hank, 

that regency, and drew upon him a ſevere anſwer. In 

Vain had the French king exerfed his influence in pro- 

curing this retreat for the young pretender, who, being 

preſſed with repeated meſſages to withdraw, perſiſted in 

_ _ _refyking to quit the place, to which he had been ſo cor- 

dially invited by his cbuſen the King of France; and 
where he ſaid that monarch had ſolemnly ꝓromiſed, on 
the word of a king, that he would never forſake him in 
his diſtreſs, nor abandon the intereſts. of his family. 

Louis was not a little perplexed at this obſtinacy of prince 

Edward, which was the more vexatious, as that youth ap- 

peared to be the darling of the Pariſians; who not only 

admired him for his own: accompliſhments; and pitied him 
for his ſufferings, but alſo revered him, as a young hero 
lineally deſeended from their renowned Henry the Fgurth, 

At length, the two Engliſh nablemen arriving at Paris, pe 

as hoſtages for the performance of the weary, and ſeeing gu 

him appear at all public places of diverſion, complained of no 
this eircumſtance, as an inſule to their ſovereign, and an he 

* ent of the treaty ſo lately concluded. The cor 
French king, after ſome heſitation between punctilio and dia 

convenience, reſolved to employ violence upon the per- he 

fon: of this troubleſome ſtranger, ſince milder remonſtrances Fr: 
had not been able to influence his conduct: but this re- tair 
ſolution was not taken till the return of à courier whom hin 
he diſpatched to the Chevalier de St. George; who, the 
being thus informed of his ſon's deportment, wrote a let- He 
ter to him, laying ſtrong injunctions upon him, to yield 
to the neceſſit of the times, and acquieſce with a good thre 
grace in the ſtipulations which. his couſin of France had rece 
Sand it neceſſary to ſubſcribe, for the intereſt of his realm, 
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Edward, far from complying with this advice and injunc- 
tion, ſignified his. reſolution to remain in Paris; and even 
declared, that he:wauld piſtol any man who ſhould pre- 

Kune to lay violent hands on his perſon, In n 
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held at Verſailles, when it was determined to arreſt him 


prize was finally adjuſted. , That ſame evening, the. 
prince entering the narrow. lane that leads to the opera, 
the barrier. was immediately ſhut, and the ſerjeant of the 
ard called + To arms; on which Meuſieur de Vau- 
, 6's exempt. of the French guards, advancing to Ed-. 
ward, „ Prince, (ſaid he) I arreſt; you in the king's, 
name, by virtue of this order. At that inſtant the. 
youth was ſurrounded by four grenadiers, in order to pre- 
vent any miſchief he might have done with a caſe. of 
pocket · piſtols which he always carried about him; and a 
guard was placed at all the avenues and doors of the 
Opera- hauſe, leſt any tumult ſhould have enſued among 
the populace. Theſe precautions being taken, 8 2 
with. an eſcert, conducted the priſoner through the gar- 
den of the Palais-Royal to a — Wherę the duke de 
Biron waited with a coach and ſix to convey him to the 
caſtle of Vincennes, whither he was immediately accom- 
penied by a detachment from the 2 French 
guards, under the eommand of that nobleman, He had 
not remained above three days in this conſinement when 
he gave the French miniſtry to underſtand, that he would 
— W himſelf to the king's intentions; and was imme- 
diately enlarged, upon giving his word and _ honour that 
he would, without delay, retire from the dominions of 
France. Accordingly, he ſet out in four days from Fon- 
tainebleau, Buds by three officers, who conducted 
him as far as Pont-Beauvaſin on the frontiers, Where 
they took their leave of him, and returned to Verſailles. 
He proceeded for ſome time in the road to. Chamberrie ;; 


through Dauphin, repaired 30 Avignon, where he was: 
received with extraordinary honours by the pope's legate. 
In the mean time, his arreſt excited great murmurings at 
Paris; the inhabitants blaming, without ſcruple, their 
hang's conduct in this inſtance, as a ſcandalous. breach 
af hoſpitality, as well as a mean proof of condeſcenſion ta 
ae King of England; and many ſevere paſquinades, re- 


e 


without further: delay, and the whole plan of this enter= 


but ſoan returned into the French dominions, and, paſſing. | 
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latitig to chis tranſaction, 'were'fixed up in the moſt pub - 
XXIV. Although peace was now re-eſtabliſhed 
atmong the principal powers of the Continent, yet another 
ſtorm ſeemed ready to burſt vpon the northern parts of 
Europe, in à freſh rupture between Ruſſia and Sweden. 
Whether the Czarina had actually obtained information 
that the French faction meditated ſome revolution of go- 
vernment at Stock holm, or ſhe wanted a pretence for an- 

nexing Finland to her empire; certain it is, the affected 
tp upprehend that the prince · ſueceſſor of Sweden waited 
only for the deceaſe of the reigning king, who was "= 
old and infirm, to change the form of government, and 
reſume that abſolute authority which fome of the mo- 
- narchs, his predeceſſors, had enjoyed. She ſeemed to 
think that a prince thus veſted with arbitrary power, 
and guided by the councils of France and Pruſſia, with 
Which Sweden had lately engaged in cloſe alliance, 
might become à very troubleſome and dangerous neigh- 


bour to her in the Baſtick: ſhe, therefore, recruited” her 


armies, repaired her fortifications, filled her magazines, 
ordered a ſtrong body of troops to advance towards the 
1 Hers of Finland, and declared in yr terms to the 

zurt of Stock holm, that if any ſtep ſhould'be taken to 
alter the government, which ſhe had bound herſelf by 
_ treaty to maintain, her troops ſhould enter the territory of 


Sweden, and ſhe would act up to the ſpirit of her en- 


8 


gement. The Swediſh miniſtry, alarmed at theſe pe- 
femprory proceedings, had recourſe to their allies; and, 


in the mean time, made repeated declarations to the court 


of Peterſburgh, That there was no defign to make the 


leaſt innovation in the nature of their eſtabliſhed govern- 


Wenk; but little or no regard being paid to theſe repre- 
ſentarions, they began to put the kingdom in a poſture, of 
defence ; aud the old king gave the Czatina to under - 


Hand, that if, notwithſtanding the ſatisfaction he had of- 
Fered, her forces ſhould paſs the frontiers af Finland, he 
would confider their march as an hoſtile invaſion; and 
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S XXV. This declaration, in all probability, did not 
385 ſuch effect as the interpoſition of his Pruſſian 
majeſty, the moſt enterpriſing prince of his time, at the 
head of one hundred and forty thouſand of the beſt 
troops that Germany ever trained. Perhaps he Was 
not ſorry that the empreſs. of Muſcovy furniſhed him 
with a: plauſible: pretence for. maintaining ſuch a for- 
midable army, after the peace of Europe had been 
aſcertained by formal treaty, and all the ſurrounding 
ſtates had diminiſhed the number of their forces. He 
now wrote à letter to his uncle the king of Great- 
Britain, complaining of the inſults and menaces which 
had been offered by the Czarina to Sweden; deelaring, 
that he was bound by a defenſive alliance, to which 
France had acceded, to defend the government at pre- 
ſent eſtabliſhed in Sweden; and that; he would not 
fit ſtill, and tamely ſee that kingdom attacked by 


any power whatſoever, without acting up to his en- 
gagements: he aherefore- entreated his Britaniek ma - 
jeſty to 9th ee good offices, in conjunction with 
France and him, io compromiſe the diſputes which 
threatened: to embroil the northern parts of Europa. 
By this time the Ruſſian army had: approached the 
frontiers — 3 4 the Swedes: Ag * their 
troops,” repleniſhed their magazines, and repaired their 
marine; and the king of Denmark, — of the 
Czarina's:defgns with regard to che duchy ef Sleſwick, 
which was conteſted - with him by the prince- ſueceſſor 
of Ruſſia, his army and navy on the moſt re- 
ſpectable footing. At this .critical juncture the courts 
of London, Verſailles, and Berlin co - operated ſo ef- 
fectually by remonſtrances and declarations at Peterfburgh: 

and Stockholm, that the empreſs of Ruſſia thought 


trouble were immediately 1 Let, in all pro- 
ap 
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at nisToxy * 
Power, d very |extr endeavours in Faſt 
* — intereſts of his country. He reformed | 
the laws of Brandenburgh, and reſcued the admini- 
tration of: juſtice from che frauds of chicanery. He 
encduraged the arts of agriculture and Manufacture; 
and even laid the fomdation of naval commerce, by 
— — 'Tompanp 4 i ane of 
: OLDER 247, IRA} 1 TR 
8 ry Nor did the French min nigledt- any 
— chat might contribute to repair the damage 
Which the kingdom had ſuſtained in the courſe of P 
the war. One half of the N was diſbanded: the P 
| ſevere impoſition of the tenth + was ſuſpended ' by " 
the King's edit: a ſcheme of exconomy was pro- ſ 
poſed, wich — 26 dhe finances; and the utmoſt f © 
diligence uſed in g materials, as well as work S] 
men, for ſhip bu » that the navy of France might * 
ſpeedily retrieve Py r importance: In the midſt bay 

cot his truly patriotick ſchemes,” the court of — M 
betrayed a littleneſs of genius, and a ſpirit of 2 I 
joined to fanaticiſm, in quarrelling with their inment | 
 abgut” ſuperſtitious forms of religion. The ſacraments du 
Had been denied to à certain perſon on his death · bed, M 
betanſe he refuſed to ſubſtribe to the bull Unigenitus. 
The nephew! of the defunct preferred a complaint to 
the parliament, whoſe province it was to take:cognizance 
of the affair; à deputation of that body attended the 
king with the report of the reſolutions ; and his-majeſty 


commanded them to ſuſpend all proceedings relating to bis 
2 matter of ſueh . concerning which he would and 
take an opport of ing his royal pleaſure. of 
interpoſition was the ſources of diſputes between the 
the crown and parliament, Which had like to have ll 
filled the whole kingdom with inteſtine troubles. S 
enn At Vienna the Empreſs-Queen-was not BY sr 
more ſollieitous in promoting the trade and internal Wl ©*P* 
rhanvfgttures of her dominions, by age nw regula- * 
tions, neceſſary reſtrictions on foreign ſuperfluities, by key 
: — in the Adtiatick, and Hong proper fab 


nt to commerce, than ce was careful and 
provident 


th 
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- | comprehend 
the Two Sicilies, the republick of Gen 


tho 2 of internal œconomy; to reduce unneceſſary pen- 


rufen, mainriinbd; as it were, in the midft of power: 
fol nations, which they inſulr- with impunity, and of 
which they even exact an annual contribution is a 
Lagrant reproach upon Chriſtendom; a reproach the 
| greater, as it is founded upon à low, fel 
maxim of policy. All the powers that border on the 


Mediterranean, except France and Tuſcany, are at per- 
y,” and for that 


petual war with the Moors of Barbary 


kesſon, obliged to employ foreign pe for the tranſ- 
S | | This employment 

naturally devolves to thoſe nations whoſe veſſels: are in 
no danger from the depredations of the Barbarians ; | 
namely, the ſubſects of the Maritime Powers, who, 
For this pony advantage, not only tolerate the pira- 
tical ſtates of Barbury, but even ſupply them with | 


portation of their marchandize. 


arms and ammunition,” ſollicit their paſſes, and pur- 
chaſe their forbearance - with annual preſents, which 
are, in effect, equivalent to a tribute: whereas, by one 
vigorous exertion of their power, they might deſtroy 
all their flops, lay their towns in aſhes, and totally 
extirpate. thoſe pernicious hroods of deſperate: banditti. 
1 all the” condeſcenſion of © thoſe who diſgrace 
_ themſelves with the title of allies to theſe miſcreants 
Is not always ſufficient ta reſtrain them from acts of 
© *eruclty, and rapine. At this very period four cruiſers 
from Algiers made a capture of an Engliſh packet · boat, 
in her voyage from Liſboa, and conveyed her to their 
city, where ſhe was plundered of moneꝝ and effects 
to the amount of one hundred thouſand ds, and 
_ afterwards diſmiſſed. In co: ence of es Outrage, 
commodore Keppel was ſent with ſeven ſhips of War 
to demand ſatis ion, as well as to compromiſe cer- 
Tain differences which had ariſen on account of arrears 
claimed of the Engliſh by the dey of Algiers. | The 
Duffplingn frankly owned, that the money having 
ven diyided' among che - captors could not poſſibly be 
refunded: The commodore returned to Gibraltar; and, 
in the ſequel, an Algerine ambaſſador arrived in 
London, with _ of wild + beaſts for his 

| Pritannick majeſty. | This 
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Alcayde of Tetuan to Mr. Latton, and Engliſi am- 
paſſador, ſent thither to redeem the Britiſh ſubjects, 

of the King of Morocco. A revolution having lately 
ened in this empire, Muley Abdallah, the reigning 
ulla, inſiſted upon the ambaſſador's paying a pre- 
tended balance for the ranſom of the captives, as well 
as depoſiting à conſiderable ſum, Which had already 
been paid to a deceaſed. Baſhaw; alledging, that as 
he (the Emperor) received no part of it, the payment 
Was illegal. Mr. Latton refuſing tO compl y-with this 
arbitrary demand, his houſe was ſurrounded by a 
detachment of ſoldiers, Who violently dragged his 
ſecretary from his preſence, and threw him into a 
diſmal ſubterranean dupgeon, here he cohtinued twenty 
days. The Engliſh ſlaves, to the number of twenty 
ſeven, were condemned ta the ſame fate: the am- 
baſſador himſelf was degraded from his character; de- 
prived of his allowance, and ſequeſtered from all 
communication. All the letters directed to him were 
intercepted, and interpreted to the Alcayde: two negro 
porters were entruſted. with the keys of all his apart- 
ments, and a couple of ſoldiers poſted at his chamber- 
door: nay, this Mooriſh governor threatened to load 
him with irons, and violently ſeized, part of the preſents 
deſigned by his Britannicle Majeſty for the Empetor. 
At length, finding that neither Mr. Latton nor the 
Governor of Gibraltar, to whom he had written, would 
depoſit the money, without freſhi inſtructions from the 
court of London, the barbarian thought proper to 
relax in his ſeverity: the priſoners were enlarged; the 
reſtrictions removed from the perſon: of the ambaſſador 
atid, after all theſe indignities offered to the honour of 
the Britiſſi nation, the balance was paid, and the affair 
quietly adjuſted. | een 
S. XXIX., hritain, in the mean while, was altögether 
barren of events which might deſerve a plate in a 
general hiſtory. Commerce and manufacture flouriſhed 
again, to ſuch a degree of increaſe as had never been 
| VOL, IV. ; 2&0 known 
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known in the iſland: but this advantage was attended 
with an irreſiſtible tide of luxury and exceſs, which 
flowed through all 8 ef 8 the people, break ing 
down all the — _ and opening a 
way for licence and immorality he highways were 
| rnfeſted with rapine and — the cities teemed 
with the brutal votaries of lewdneſs, intemperance, and 
profligacy. The whole land was overſpread with a 
ſucceſſion of tumult, riot, and jinſurrection, excited in 
different parts of the kingdom by the erection of new 
— which the legiſlature judged neceſſary for the 
convenience of inland carriage. In order to quel theſe 
diſturbances, recourſe was had to the military power; 
ſeveral individuals were fam, and forme were execured 
| as examples. 
8 XXX. In the eth of November, the ſefion 
1 
in a) expreſſed a particular pleaſure in 
meeting them at * — 5 — 
ment of a general peace had reſtored to his people 
the bleffings of quiet and tranquillity. He ſaid, the good 


effects of bb already appeared in the flourihing 


condition of national commerer, and in the riſe of 
publick credit, which were the foundations of ſtrength 
and proſperit fy to theſe kingdoms. He declared, That, 
Cy the fu 
| and fecuring the peace; That it was his 
— — ution to do every thin 
{preſervation of it, and religiouſly adhere to ws engape- 
ments into which he had entered. Finally, he took 
notice of the good diſpoſition he had found in the other 
contracting to the treaty of Aix- la- Chapelle to 
cheriſh the * tranquillity of Europe; and he earneſtly 
"xecammended to the two houſes the maintenance of 
n ſtreng naval. . the bulwark of national ſecu- 
rit 
Ws © XXI. When the motion was made Bois at- 
raft of — in the houſe of commons, the firſt pa- 


ragraph of his majeſty is ſpeech furniſned the 6 mo 
Nene „ to 2 againſt the late — 3 
en * 0 


opened with a ſpeech. from the throne, 


mmer, he had uſed every opportunity of 


in his power for the 
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John Hynde Cotton obſerved, | That the peace could 
not be Fly tiled complete, as nothing had been 
ſtipulated with reſpoct to the article of © no ſearch; 
alluding to tlie interruption our commerce had ſuſtainęed 
from the Spaniards in the Weſt - Indies: a ſtipulation, 
without which both houſes of parliament had formerly 
voted that there ſhould be no peace with that kingdom. 
(1749:) In the preſent ęonjuncture of affairs, ſuch an 
objection ſavoured rather of party than of patriotiſm; and 
indeed ſir John declared, that the remarks he made 
the occaſion were rather in diſcharge of the duty 
he owed to his country, than in hope of Being his ſen» 
timents eſpouſed by the majority. Seme ſharp: alter- 
cation was uſed in the debate which aroſe on this ſubject; 
and many ſevere invectives were levelled at thoſe w 
negociated, as well as at thoſe. who approved and con- 
firmed the treaty. But Mr. Pelham, who ſuſtained 
the whole weight of the debate on the fide of admi - 
niſtration, anſwered every objection with equal canduur 
and ability; and if he failed in proving that the terms 
of peace were as favourable as could be expected, con- 
fidering the unfortunate events of the war, and the 
ſituation of the contending powers; he at leaſt demon- 
ſtrated, that it would be the intereſt of the kingdom, 
to acquieſce for the preſent in the treaty which had 
been concluded, and endeavour to remedy its imperfec- 
tions by ſubſequent conventions, amicably opened among 
thoſe powers between whom any cauſe of difpute re- 
mained. With reſpe& to the vote of both Houſes 
mentioned by fir John Hynde Cotton, he declared 
that he had never approved of that ſtep, when it was 
firſt taken; ox, if he had, times and circumſtances, 
which could not be foreſeen, would have juſtified his 
deviating from it in the re- eſtabliſhment of peace. He 
reminded them, that a Parliament of Great-Britain 
had once voted / no peace while any part af the Weſt. 
Indies ; ſhould remain in poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh king ;” 
yet a train of incidents, which they could not pothbly 
foreſee, afterwards rendered it [expedient to adopt a 
Peace, withoyt inſiſting vpon the 96 
Ly | le tha 
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majority of debares excited in the eourſe of this ſeſſion, 
the miniſtry derived their: triumphs from- the force of 
teaſon, as well as from the weight of infſuence. We 
ſhall. always, however} except” the efforts that were 
made for reducing the number of land forces to fif - 
teen thoufand, and maintaining a greater number of 
ſeamen than the miniſtry propoſed." On theſe conſti- 
tutional points the earl of Egmont, and the other chiefs 


cf che oppoſition, expatiated with all the energy of 


eloquence ;-which, however; was fruſtrated by the power 
of ſuperior numbers. Ten thbuſand ſeamen were voted 
tor the ſervice of the enſuing year, notwithſtanding 
Is: majeſty's in junction to maintain a confiderable 
navy; and the number of land forces was continued 
at eighteen thouſand eight hundred and fifty-ſeven. 
The ſums granted for making good his majeſty's 
engage ments with the electors of Bavaria and Mentz, 
and the duke of "Brunſwick: Wolfenbuttel, amounted 
to fifty three thouſand two hundred and twenty-five: 


pounds ſterling. The” ſervices done by the colonies: | 


in North-America, during the war, were gratified 
with the ſum of one hundred twenty - two thouſand 
two hundred forty-fix pounds. The expence incurred 
by the new colony of Nova - Scotia exceeded ſeventy - 
ſix thouſand pounds. A ſmall ſum was voted: for 
the improyement of Georgia; and ten thouſand! pounds 
were granted towards the f of the Britiſſi forts 
and ſettlements on the coaſt 5 Africa. The ſum total 
granted in this ſeſſion aroſe to four millions one hundred 


ſhillings; and eleven pence half penny, to be raiſed 
by the land tix, at three ſhillings in the pound; the 
malt, and other duties, the ſurplus of divers impo- 
ſitions remaining in the Bank and Exchequer; one 
million by annuities, at three per cent. charged on the 

ſinking fund, until redeemed by Parliament; and 
nine handred thouſand pounds out of the exceſs or 
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XXII. But the capital meaſure which diſtinguiſh- 


that condition. -/ In a word, we muſt own, that, in the 


rty-one thouſand ſix hundred ſixty-one pounds, nine 


overplus of monies denominated the ſinking fund. 
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ed this ſeſſion of parliament was the reduction of the in- 
tcreſt on the publick funds; a ſcheme which was planned 
and executed by the miniſter, without any national diſtur- 
bance or diſquiet, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe; the 
different nations of which could not comprehend. how. it 
would be poſſible for the government, at the cloſe of a long 
expenſive © war, which had ſo conſiderably drained the 
country and augmented the enormous butthen of nation- 
al debt, to find money for paying off ſuch of the publick 
creditors as might cheoſe to receive their principal, rather 
than ſubmit to the reduction of the intereſt. It was not 
yerv much for the honour of the oppoſition, that ſome of 
its leading members endeavoured to impede this great ma- 
ehine of civil ceconomy, by taking opportunities of affirming 
in parliament, in oppoſ:tion to his majeſty's ſpeech, that 
the nation, far from being in a flouriſhing condition, was 
almoſt entirely exhauſted; that commerce drœoped and de- 
clined; that public credit ſtood tottering on the brink of 
ruin; and that all the treaties lately concluded among the 
different powers of Europe were in effect, diſadyantageous 
and prejudicial to the intereſts of Great - Britain. In an- 


ſwer to theſe aſſertions, Mr. Pelham undertook to prove, | 


from the regiſter of exports and imports, that the com- 
merce-of the kingdom was more extenſive at this than at 
any former period; and that the publick credit was ſtrong 
enough to admit of an experiment, which he would not 
preſume to hazard, except upon a moral certainty of 
its being firmly rooted, beyond the power of accident 
and faction to thake or overturn. He declared, that his 
deſign of reducing the intereſt; upon the funds was the 
reſult of the love he bore his country, and an opinion 
that it was the duty of the ſervants of the crown to eaſe 
the burthens of the people. He ſaid, he had conferred on 
this ſubject with perſons of the moſt approved knowledge, 
and undoubted experience; and choſe to promulgate the 
method propoſed for alleviating the load of the national 
debt, that the public, in knowing the particulars of the 
ſcheme, might have time to conſider them at leiſure. and 


ſtart ſuch objections as ſhould occur to their reflexion, 


before it might be too late 10 adopt amendments 
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duties on imports, which in nine months had added one 
million to the finking fund, notwithſtanding a very extra · 


_ _ Intereſts of thoſe: who had advanced their money for the 


greeable ta the rules of eternal juſtice. His plan was ac- 


at firſt kept aloof, and refuſed to ſubſeribe any part of et 


houſe. It was then that Mr. Pelham. as chancellor of 
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He obſerved, that nothing could more clearly dembuſtrate 
the vigour of public credit, and the augmentation of nation - 
al commerce, than the price of ſtock, which had within 
threo years riſen to a very conſiderable increaſe ; and the 


ordinary ſum which had been paid as bounties for exported 
corn. He expreſſed great tenderueſs and regard for the 


ſervice . of the governmen ; declaring, to that his aim 

was to contrive a fair, honeſt, and equitable me- 

thod for leſſening the national incumbrances, by lowering 
the intereſt, conformable to parliamentary faith, and a- 


Sennen re ins &, rh of. 


cordingly communicated, canvaſſed, and approved in the ti 
Houſe of Commons, and an act paſſed for reducing'the in» Ii 
tereſt of the funds which conſtitute the national debt.“ In tl 
purſuance of this act, for the reduction of the intereſt, the te 
greater part of the creditors complied with the terms pro- Fi 
poſed, and ſubſcribed their reſpective annuities before le 
the end of February; but the three great companies th 


(175% S XXXIII. About the middle of March the to 
commons ordered the proper officers to lay before them an D 


account of the ſums which bad been ſubſcribed, and theſe fiv 


were taken into conſideration by a committee of the whole 


the exchequer, obſerved, that beſides the debts, due to the 
three great companies in their corporate capacity, all the 
reſt, carrying four per centum intereſt, had been fubſcrib- 
ed, except about eight or nine millions, the proprietors 


af which had forfeited the favour deſigned them by par- ſu 
hament: but as many of theſe had been miſled by evil th 
counſellors, who perhaps were more intent on diſtreſſing pr 
the government than follicirvas to ſerve their friendsz and at 
as many were foreigners, reſiding beyond ſea, who had not wi 
time to take proper advice, and give the neceſſary inſtruc- - 
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to WI tipns, and as theſe could not poſſibly be, difinguiſheds- 
n- from ſuch as refuſed to ſubſcribe from mere obſtinacy or 
in diſſaffection, it might be thought cruel to take the moſt ri- 


he gorous advantage of the- forfeiture! they had incurred. 
ne With reſpect to the proprietors of the ſtock or capital be - 
a- | longing to the three great companies, he aſſerted, that 
ed many of them would willingly have ſubſeribed their pro- 
he | perties within the time limited, but were neceſſarily ex- 
he cluded by the majority on the ballot, and as it was equally 
im impoſſible to know thoſe who were agaipſt the que ſtien on the 
e- WT ballot, he thought that ſome tenderneſs was due even to the- 

proprietors of thoſe three companies: his opinion, therefore, 


was, that they and the uncomplying annuitants ſhould 
be indulged with further time to complete their ſuberip 
tion; but, in order to preſerve the authority of par- 
liament, and the reſpe&- due to that auguſt: aſſembly, 
they ought: not to be gratified with ſuch advantageous 
terms as allowed to the annuitants who at firſt cheers», 
fully complied with the propoſais, offered by the 
legiſlature. For theſe reaſons he propoſed That although 


ies the term of ſubſcribing ſhould be protracted to the thirti⸗ - 
of eth day of May, the. encouragement of three pounds ten 


ſhillings per centum per annum ſhould not be continued 
to the ſecond ſubſcribers longer than till the fifth day f 
December, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fiſty/ 
five. The propoſal being approved, a bill was Stag ty Ay | 
this purpoſe. as well as for. redeeming ſuch annuities as- 


of ſhould not be ſubſcribed, which paſſed through both houſes, 
he and was enacted into a law, after having received an addi- 
he tional clauſe, empowering the Eaſt-India- Company, in caſe 
1-3 they ſhould ſubſcribe all their ſtock bearing an intereſt of 
IIs four per centom, to borrow, with the conſent of the treay 
ar- ſury, any ſums not exceeding four millions two hundred 
vil thouſand pounds after the ſeveral rates of intereſt before 
ng propoſed to be paid by the publick, and one million more 
nd at three per centum per annum. They were alſo veſted 
10t with a power to raiſe money by bonds as formerly; yet ſo 
c- as the whole, including the annuities, ſhould not exceed. 
; what they were by. former, acts em powered to burrow. 
_ The objections to the execution of this project, which by. 
ns, many deemed inſurmountable, entirely vaniſhed wie ts 
=_ :'-- | torditudę 
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admiration and envy of all Chriſtendom. 


8 XXRTV.' The mutiny- bill for theenſving year was 
mitigated with an effential alteration, relating to the 
cath of ſecreſy impoſed upon the members of every court- 
martial, who were now releaſed from this reſerve, if re- 


quired to give evidence, by due courſe of law, in any court 
of judicature; and whereas, by 
e was empowered toorder the reviſal of any ſente nce 


a court · martial as often as he pleaſed,” and, on that pre- 


tence, to kee in confinement a man who had been acquit- 
ted a fair trial, it was now enacted, that no ſentence 
pronounced by any court- martial, and Gened b the preſi- 
dent, ſheuld be more than once Rande to devil. 
George Townſhend, ſon of lord viſcount Townſhend, 
who had equally diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his civil and 
military accompliſhments, propoſed another clauſe for pre- 
venting any non-commithoned officer's being broke, or re- 
duced into the ranks; or any foldier's being punithed but 
| by the ſentence of a court-martial. He gave the houſe to 
underſtand, that certain perſons attended at the door who 
from the ſtarion of von- commiſſioned officers had been 
broke, and reduced intothe ranks, without trial, or any — 
aſſigned; and he expatiated not only upon the i iniqui 
ſuch proceedings, but alſo upon the danger of leaving —— 
arbitrary power in the hands of any individual — A 
warm debate was the eonſequence of this motion, 
which, however, was over- ruled by the majority. 

$ XXXV. Among other regulations made in the courſe 
of this ſeffion for the encouragement of the Britiſh manu- 
urge, a large * was laid 3 „ "om 

ing 


ode, preſeverance, and caution of the miniſter jwhohad | 
ſevuted; —— moneyed menof the nation, the promiſe 
of ſock ſums as would have been ſufficiene to pay off the 
h 2 belonging to thoſe creditors who might refuſe to 
f the intereſt thus reduced. The ſecond ſubſeription 
| had thedefired effect. The three great companies acquieſced, 
and their example was followed by the other ſerupulous an - 
nuttants ; the national burthen was comfortably lighrened, 
and the finking fund conſiderably increaſed, without pro- 
| ducing the leaſt perplexity or diſturbance in the common- 
wealth : a circumſtance that could not fail to excite thy: 


the former mutiny bill, a 


Colonel 
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being ſold at an under price, was found to interfere with 


the {ame ſpecies of commodity, fabricated in the iſland of 
Great Britain 30 and, for the further benefit of this laſt, | 
the bounty, upon the exportation of it, which had been d- 
ducted from a defective fund, was new made payable our 
of the cuſtoms This meaſure, however, was not of ſuch... 
importance to the nation, as the act which they paſſed for 
encouraging the importation of pig and bar- iron from the 
Britiſh: colonies in North- America. Every well-wiſher 
to his country reflected with concern on the nature of the. 
Britiſh trade with Sweden, from which kingdom the ſub- 
jects of his Britannick majeſty imported more iron and 
ſteel than all the other countries in Europe. For this ar- 
ticle they paid a very great balance in ready money, which... 
the Swedes again expended in purchaſing from the French. 
and other mercantile powers, thoſe neceſſaries and ſuper- 
fluities with whieh they might have been as cheeply fur-— 
niſned by Great-Britain. In the mean time, the Engliſh... 
colonies in America were reſtricted by ſevere duties from 
making advantage of their own: produce, in exchanging 
their iron for ſuch commodities as they were under the ne- 
ceſſity of - procuring from their mother country. Such re 
ſtriction was not only a cruel grievance upon our own ſet- 
tlements, but alſo attended with manifeſt prejviliee to the. 
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this precaution being taken; that the coloniſts might no 
interfere with the manüfactures of their mother country. 
IVI. The next commercial” improvement, of 
which we mall take notice, was the bill for the encourage- 
ment of the Britiſh White - Herring and eod fiſneries. Thie 
wis Ie wiſe the refult of mature deliberatien, importing, 
that a bounty of thirty ſhillings per ton ſhould be 3 
aid paid out of the cuſtoms, to all new veſſels from twenty 
to four core tons burthen, which ſhould be built for that 
pürpofe, and actually employed in the fiſhery: that a fo, ir 
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_  citty ſhould be Incorporated, under the name of the Free ec 


Brittth Fithery, "by a charter, not exclufive with 3 to a 
raife a Capital not exceeding five hundred theuſfand pounds; m 
auc chat three pounds ten ſhillings per centum per annum n. 
fuld be granted and paid out of the cuitoms to the pro- ri 
prietors for fourteen years, for ſo much of the capital as £1 
fuld be actually employed in the ſaid fiſheries. Correſ - ri 
 pondiny chambers were propoſed to be erected in remote di 

parts” of North Britain, For taking in ſubſcriptions, and by 
profccuting the trade, under the directions of the compa- w 
ny at London; and the nation in general ſeemed eager to di 
diſpute this branch of commerce with the ſubjects of to 
Holland, whom they eonſidered as ungrateful interlopers. ag 
II the Houſe of Peers, however, the bill met with a for- to 

midable oppofition from the earl of Winchelſea and lord pa 

Sandys, who juſtly obſerved, that it was a crude, indigeſt- po 
ed ſcheme, which, in the execution, would never anſwer 
tlie expectations of the people: that in contending with the 
Dutch, 'who are the patterns of unwearied induſtry and the 
moſt rigid economy, nothing could be more abſurd than a 
joint-ſtock” company, which is always clogged with ex- 
1 expenee; and the reſolution of fitting out 
veſſels at the port of London, where all ſorts of materials, 
labour, and ſeamen are ſo much much dearer than in any 
other part of the united kingdoms, excluſive of the great 
diſtance and dangerous voyage between the metropolis and 

tte Sound of Braſſa in Shetland, the rendezvous at which 

all the Herriag-buſſes were to aſſemble in the beginning of 
the fiſhing ſeaſon. They likewiſe took notice of the hea- 
vy duty on ſalt, uſed in curing the fiſh for ſale, and — 
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beef for proviſion to the mariners; à cireumſtance of 
irſelf ſufßeient to diſcourage adventurers from em- 
barking in a commerce which, at beſt; yields but very 
ſlender profits to the trader in particular, how import ant 
ſoever it might prove to the community in general. 
| Theſe objections were anſwered by the duke of Argyle 
and the earl of Granville, who ſeemed to think that this 
branch” of trade could not be fairly ſet on foot, with- 
out ſuch a conſiderable ſum of money as no ſingle 
individual would care to advance; that a joint ſtock 
company would be able to proſecute the fiſnery at 
a ſmaller expente than that which particular trader 
muſt neceſſarily ineur; that the preſent ſpirit of tlie 
nation, which was” eagerly bent upôn trying the expe- 
riment, ought not to be baulked by delay, left it ſhould 
evaporate; and that though the plan was not unexcep- 
tionable, che defects of it might in the ſequel be reme- 
died by the legiflature. In a word, the bill was adopted 
by the majority, with '@ ſmall amendment in the title, 
which produced ſome diſquiets in the lower houſe > but this 
diſpute was compromiſed; and it was enacted into a law 
towards the eloſo of the ſeſſion; Nothing could be mote - 
agreeable to the publie than the ſanction of the legiſlature 
to this favorite plan, which was ardently promoted and 
patroniſed by men of the greateſt eminence for wealth and 
popularity. The company choſe for their governor the 
prince of Wales, who received this proof of their attach - 
ment aud reſpect with particular marks of ſatisfaction: 
the preſident and vice-preſident: were both aldermen of 
London; and the council was eompoſed of thirty gen- 
tlemen, the majority of whom were members of parlia- 
ment. Great paius were taken, and foie artifice was 
vled, to learn the Dutch method of curing the fiſh; Pev- 
ple crowded wit their ſubſeriptions; a number of hands 
were employed in building and: equipping the buſſes or 
veſſels uſed in the fiſhery; and the moſt: favourable con- 
ſequences were expected from the general vigour and ala- 
erny which animated cheſe preparations. But the fucceſs 
did not gratify the ſanguine hopes of the projectors and 
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one which had been uſually granted on the other. A {e- 
groyth and culture of ſilk in Carolina and Georgia, where 


_ + duce of Perſia, pur 


_ _.- empire of Ruſſia. Divers efforts were made, by different 
members in the oppoſition, to rectify certain abuſes. in the 


and ſeveral : petitimms were left on the table; bus all f 
hem | abortive, from the power and influence of 


ws  -— nIetormnoP ENGLAND. | 
. adventuirers-: The objections made in the Houſe of Lords 


don appeared to have been well faunded ;;theſe .co-ope- Will *t 
wing with miſmanagement in the directors, the ſpirit WW f 
_ -of the company began to flag. the natural conſequences 


* 


f 

J 

of commercial diſappointment, and now the Britiſh 0 
:fiſbery ſeems to languiſh/ under the neglect of the legiſla- p 
res; Soi . IÞ f$o3, ods fri [+ 
© XRXVI1. ;Tovching the trade to the coaſt, of Afri- 
_ *2z/ petitions were reuewed by the company and its cre- Wil f. 
itors, the merchants, of Briſtol, Liverpool, and Lancaſ- 1 
ster; and a remonſtranee was preſented by the planters WW 11 
und merchants intereſled in the Britiſh ſugar ſettlements tt 
ein America; but the commons adhered to their former WM Þ: 
.-reſalutions of laying open the trade, maintaining the for G 
bat the publiek expence and regulating the commerce by nt 
-a:committee of merchants, repreſenting: the chief trading he 

» touns in the kingdom, to be ſuperintended by the 


poard of trade and plantations. The bill was according - de 
Ay framed and preſented, and having proceeded. through un 
e both hauſes without oppontion, obtained the royal aſſent, mi 
Over and above theſe wiſe, ſalutary, and patriotick mea- de 


ſures for the improvement of commerce; they encouraged far 
the importation of raw ſilk by an act, reducing the duties w.! 
formerly payable on that which was the growth of China w. 
to the ſame that is raiſed on the raw ſilk from Italy, and i th: 
allowing the ſame drawback upon the exportation of t 


cond bill was brought in for the encouragement of the 


. freeing from all duties that which ſhould be imported 
from his majeſty's dominions in America; and a third 
us framed, permitting; raw ſilk of the growth or pro- 

—— importec into 
Grent- Britain, from any port or place belonging to the 


army and adminiſtration: ſome bills. were brought in, 


the 


een r. 9 


pe- a nfaiſter; who ſedtnied; reſolved that no benefit ſhould 
dirt I flow upon che pation through any channel but his own. 
ces Neverche els; it it muſt be acknowledged; for the hon 


of his memory, that there is no ſeſſion on record ſb 
productive 5 n Was of meaſures een Lee 7 the 
2 


od e mme eln K 70 
fri- XXXVIIL. The people, however, were bet lenrieedy 
cre- "fatisfied with the conduct of the adminiſtration! if «we 
caf- may Judge” from the ferment and commotions raiſed du 


greſs of an election for a citizen to fepreſent 


ent oy of Weſtminſter in parliament. The ſedt which 
mer had been (filled by lord Trentham, eldeſt ſon of earl 
ores WW Gower, having become vacant; in conſequence ef that 
e by WI nobleman's accepting a place at the board of miralty, 
Jing WI be again declared himſelf” a candidate, and "with a 
the violent oppoſition. Thoſe, who ſtiled themſelves the in- 
ing · depent electors of Weſtminſter, being now incenſed to an 
veh uncommon degree of turbulence by the interpobtion of 
ent. miniſterial inſſuence, determined toe their utmoſt en- | 
nea- dense to baffle the deſigns of the court, and at the 
ged ſame time take vengence on the family of eati Gower, 
ics who had entirely abandoned the oppoſition, of which he 
nina was formerly one of the moſt reſpected leaders. With 
and this view they held conſultations, agreed to reſolutions, 
4 and ſet vp a private gentlemen, 'pamed fir George Van- 
_ | deput, as the competitor of lord Trentham, declaring 
the that they would ſnppore his pretentions at their own ex- 
nere pence, being the more encouraged to this enterprize 5 
„dy the countenance and affiftance of the prince ef Wales and 
rted his adherents. They n opened houſes of enter- 
bird tainment for their partiſans, ſol icited votes, cireulated re- 
ro- monſtrances, and propagated abuſe : in a word; they can- 
into vaſſed, with ſurpriſing pirit and perſeverance, againſt the 
the whole intereſt of St, James's. Mobs were hired and proceſ- 
rent | fions made on both fides, and the city of Weſtminſter was 


\the filled with tumult and uproar. The mutual animoſities of 
in, the parties ſeemed every a to increaſe during the elec 
1 of tion, and a great number of unqualiſied votes were 


ſented on both ſides: all the powers of inſinuation, ob- 
Joquy, and ridicule, were n to vilify and depre- 
E ciate 
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up, and obſerving that no, return had yet been made, 
minſter, ſhould attend next morning, and give an account 


"the ſcrutiny; Which had deen demanded and was b 
An dhe dilebarge of which, he was given to underffand he 


for having ſeized, the very firſt opportunity of reducing 
the intereſt of the national debt, without the leaſt ip 
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Majority of votes appeared in behalf of lord Trent ham: 
debe ferating being demanded by the other fide, the te- 
turning officer complied with their requeſt. „The DEA 


: 


of the lower houſe had iſſued his warrant for a ne writ 
of election about the middle of November; and towards 


che end:of February Mr. Fox, ſecretary pr war, ſtanding 


thought; proper to move, That the clerk. of the crown, 
the meſſenger extraordinary attending the great ſeal, t 
ander-herif of Middleſex, and the high-bailiff of Wett- 


Ses. cpa rw. hum ds_ 


of their iuing, delivering, and executing. the writ of elec- 
Fon. Theſe being examined, and the high-bailiff declar- | the 
Aang that he would . proceed, with all poffible diſpatch in Wl 


Mr Speaker explained to him fomeparticulars of. his dury f fre 


he might depend upon the p otection of the houſe, ſhould 
he 4-3 ny oe en which he could not. other. 
wile ſurmount. By the violence and caprice with which 
A great. number of votes were conteſted on both ſides, the 
;{crutiny. was protracted a long time, and the return at- 
.tended with ſome extraordinary conſequences, which 
ſhall be particolariſed among the tranſactions of the next 
Jear. In the mean time, the preſent ſeſſion af Par. 
liament was cloſed on the twelfth day of April, with 
a ſpeech from the throne, commending the common: 


fringement upon the faith of parliament; and congraty- 
lating them on the . flouriſhing ftate, of the public cre- 
dit, Which could not fail to add ſtrength and reputatim 
to the government, bath at home and abroad.  Imme- 
diately after the riſing of the ponent, his majcſhy 
appointed a regency to govern. the kingdom in his ab- 
ſence; and embarked for the Continent, in order to vift 


* | 


his German dominions. 


XXXIX. The month of January and the beginnitg 
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of February, were diftinguilhed, the firſt day by a very 


. bemarkable aurora; borealis, appearing at 1 5 the 
er Horth-eaſt, of à deep and dulky red colour, ike the re- 
a #2198 pf foipe great fre, For whe is way by Wang pee-. 
cs ple miſtaken ; and the coruſcations, unlike. t Job that MF. 
line BY generally obſerved, did not meer in the zenith, but in a 
D/ / was 
4 uſhered in by terrible peals of thunder, flaſhes of light> 
WP) ning, and fuch a tempeſt of wind, hail, and rain, as ver- 
c. J ere wich Fear and confternarion the bah ten of 
ut fi < briſtol, were it chiefly raged. | On the eighth day of 
les- we lame month, between twelve and one in the afternoon, = 
lar. che people of London were ſtill more dreadfully alarmed. 
n u the ſhock of an earthquake, which ſhook all the houſes, 
un, with fuck violence, that tlie furniture rocked on the floars,. 
Juty the Fre and porcelaine rattled on the ſhelves, tlie cham- 
4 * der- ells rang, and the whole of this commotion Was at- 
(ended with a clap or noiſe reſembling that produced by 
the fall of ſome heavy piece of furniture. The ſhock ex- 


tended through the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and 


jv was felt on both ſides the river Thames, from Greenwich to 
. dhe weſtward of London; but not perceptible at any cn 
hich i fiderable diſtance. On the very fame day of the next 


month, between five and fix o'clock in the morning, the 


with fecond ſhock, more violent than the & uſt, and abundantly 


more alarming, as it waked the gremer'part of the peo- 
ple from their repoſe. It was preceded by a ſucckſſion 


4 of thick low flaſhes of lightning, and a rumbling noiſe, 
5 Rke that of a heavy carriage rollin g over Bf ks 3 8 


ment. The ſhock itſelf conſiſted of repeated vibrations, 


which laſted ſome ſeconds, and violently ſhook every houſe 


from top to bottom. Again the chairs rocked, the ſhelves 
Jelattered, the ſmall bells rang, and in ſome places publick 

locks were heard to ſtrike. Many perſons, rouſed by 
this terrible vifitation, ſtarted naked from their beds, 
land ran to their doors and windows in diſtraction; 


nin er no life was loft, and no houſe overthrown by this 
- encuffon, though it was ſo dreadful as to threaten 


p immediate digolution of che globe. The cir- 
F & : cum» 
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cumſtance, however, did not fail to make a d 7 5 
„ Which 
h 


ſion upon ignorant, weak; and ſuperſtitious minds 

FSW, . $$ IS TE: FTE * 81 p e 25 
were the more affected by the conſideration that the two 
ſhocks were periodical; that the ſecond, which happened 
exactij one month after the firſt, had been the more violent; 
and that the next, increaſing in proportion, mi ght be 


attended with ide moſt diſmal conſequences, Thie ge. 


neral notion was ' confirmed, and indeed propagated; 
among all ranks gf people, by the admonitions of a fa- 
natick ſoldier, who publickly preached up repentance, 


and | boldly propheſied that the next ſhock would happen 


on the ſame day of April, and totally deſtroy the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter. - Conſidering the infectious 


nature of fear and ſuperſtition, and the emphatick man- 
ner in which the imagination had been prepared and pre- 
derber it was no wonder that the prediction of this il- 

terate enthuſiaſt ſhould have contributed, in a great mea - 


| fare, to augment the general terror. The churches, were 
crowded. with penitent ſinners: the ſons of riot and 


zrofligacy were oyer-awed into ſobriety and decorum. 
The ſtreets no longer reſounded with execrations, or the 
noiſe of brutal licentioufnefs ; and the hand of charity was 
a. Thoſe, whom fortune had enabled to 
retire from the devoted city, fled to the country with 
Hurry end precipitation, inſomuch that the highways were 
encumbered with horſes and carriages. Many who had, 


in the beginning, combated theſe groundleſs fears with 


the weapons of reaſon and ridicule, began inſenſibly to 
\mbibe the contagion, and felt their hearts fail, in pro- 
Portion as the hour of probation approached :. even ſci- 
ence and philoſophy were not proof againſt the unaccount- 
able effects of this communication. In after-ages-it will 
hardly. be believed, that on the evening of the eighth day 
f April, the open fields that ſkirt the metropolis were 
led with an incredible number of people, aſferblea in 


chairs, in chaiſes, and coaches, as well as on foot, who 


waited in the moſt fearful ſuſpence until morning, and the 


return of day diſproved the tryth of the dreaded prophely. | 


Then their fears vaniſhed ; they returned to their re- 


' reconciled 
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Concited to their abandoned vices,” which they ſeemed 
to reſume with redoubled affection, and once more bade 
defiance to the vengeance of heaven. 

XL. By this time all the goals in England were 
filled with the refuſe of the army and navy, which hav- 
ing deen diſmiſſed at the peace, and either averſe to la- 
dour, or excluded from employment, had naturally prey- 
ed upon the eras 1 Great numbers of thoſe 


| wretches who, by. proper regulations, might have been 


rendered ſerviceable to rhe community, were executed as 
examples ; and the reſt periſhed miſerably, amidſt the 
french and horrors of noiſome dungeons. Even the priſon 
| Arora by the uncommon 
crowds of confined felons, ſtowed together in cloſe apart · 
ments, that the very air they aka 57 acquired a peſti- 
tential degree of putrifaction. It was this putrified air, 
which, adhering to the clothes of the malefactors brought” 
ro trial at the bar of the Old-Baily in May, produced 
zmong the audience a peſtilential fever, which infected 
and proved fatal to the lord mayor of London, to one 
aderman, two of the judges, divers lawyers who attend - 
ed the ſeſfton, the greateſt part of the jury, and a conſider» 
able number of the ſpectators. In order to prevent ſuch 
difaſters for the future, the gaols were cleanſed, and ac- 
eommodated with ventilators, which exhauſt the foul and 
ſupply a circulation of freſh air; and other humane pre- 
canons were taken for the benefit of the\priſoners. 
$ XL1. The affairs of the continent underwent na 
remarkable alteration. An ambaſſador extraordinary be- 
ing ſent to Peterſburgh from the court of London, de- 
cared to the Ezarina's miniſter, that in cafe of a rupture 
between Ruſſia and Sweden, occaſioned by the hoſtilities 
committed by the former power, his Britannick majeſty 
would confider Ruſſia as the aggreſſor, and the czaring 
could not expect that he would fupply her with the ſue - 
cours which he was engaged by treaty to furni n for her 
defence, incaſe ſhe ſhould be attacked. A declaration of 
the fame nature was made by the ambaſſador of her Im- 
perial majeſty the queen of Hungary, while the miniſters 
ef France and Pruſſia, who were in ſtrict alliance with 
| 3 23- Swe den, 


ence, till he ſhould be veſted with the character of am- 


nearly concerned the intereſt of his. German dominions.; - 


importance to the commerce and advantage of Great Bri- 
-tain. His firſt and principal aim was, in conjunionct 
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Sweden, gave her to underſtand, that they would pune., 
tually fulfil their engagements with the court of Stock- 
holm, ſhould ſhe aduslly invade the Swediſh territories, 
of Finland. The ſpirit with which the king-of Pruſſia 
exerted himſelf on this occaſion, gave infinite umbrage to 
the Czarina, who, indeed, expreſſed her reſentment, by 
treating the miniſter of Brandenburgh with contemptuous 
neglect, and even refuſed to favour him with an audi- 


baſſador. Thus were ſown the ſeeds of miſunderſtanding 
between thoſe two powers, which, in the ſequel, grew up. - 
a moſt bitter animoſity, and ſerved to inflame thoſe 


ogg ene gegn. 


iſſentions which have deſolated the faireſt provinces of Il ſe 
8 The remonſtrance of his Pruſſian majeſty, 
with reſpect to the troubles of the north, was couched in 
ſuch terms as gave diſſatis faction to the court of Peterſ- 
burgh. The Ruſſian miniſter retired from Berlin, with- 
out the ceremony of taking leave, and the Pruſſian am- 
MT Warendorf was recalled from. the court of the, 
TT ET Jo 5 2 6 eas” Soak 
XLII. The attention of his Britannick majeſty wat 
not wholly engrofſed by the diſputes between Ruſſia and 
Sweden. He bad another object in view, which more 


and had ſet on foot two negociations of the utmoſt 


with the court of Vienna, to take ſuch meaſures as would 
ſecure the ſucceſſion of the imperial dignity to the arch- 
duke Joſeph, eldeft fon and heir to the reigning empe - 
ror. As the previous Rep to that elevation, it was pro- 
poſed to elect this young prince king of the Romans; and 
for this purpoſe it was neceſſary to procure a majority not 
only of the electors, but alſo in the diet of the empire, 
through which the propoſal muſt have paſſed, No 
ſtone was left unturned to reconcile this expedient to the 
German princes. Subſidies were offered by the maritime | 
powers of England, aud the. ſtates general, to the 
electors of Mentz and Cologn; and a treaty, of the ſame 


was concluded with che elector of Bavaria, who, 
_ | F in 
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in conſideration of an annual ſubſidy, amounting to fort 

9 — pounds ſterling, two-thirds to be paid by Bri. 
tain, and. the reſt by the ſtates general, engaged to keep 
in readineſs a body of fx thouſand infantry, as auxiliaries 
to the maritime powers, though not to act 1 Og em- 
peror or empire; and to join the intereſt of his Błitan- 

nick majeſty in the diet, as well as in the electoral col- 
lege. In order to render the king of Poland, eleCtar o 
Saxony, propitious to this deſign, he was accommodated 
with the loan of a very eonſiderable ſum, upon the mort 
gage of certain bailiwicks and lordſhips belonging to the 

Saxon dominions. Thus, a majority of the electors was 
ſecured, and ſuch foundations were laid for the ſuc- 
ceſs of this project, that it was generally believed it 
would be accompliſhed in his Britannick majeſty's next 
viſit to his German dominions. Hopes, it was ſaid, were 
given to the king of Sweden, that his concurrence would 


| be gratified by erecting the houſe of Heſſe-Caſſel, of 


which he was head, into a tenth electorate. Arguments 
of an intereſting nature were uſed with the king of Pruſ⸗ 
ſia, and the elector palatine, that, if poſſible, the diet 
might unanimouſly approve of this meaſure, ſo neceſſarx 
for eſtabliſhing the peace of the empire, and preventing 
ſuch troubles as aroſe from a diſputed ſucceſſion at th 
death of Charles the Sixth. Theſe endeavours, hows 
ever, did not ſucceed in their full extent. „ 
S LI9. The king of Pruſſia as ęlector of Branden- 
burgh, oppoſed the election as unneceſſary and improper, 
on account of the health and vigour of the reigning em- 
eror, and the tender years of the archduke. This mo- 
narch. had ſet himſelf up as a balance to the power of the 
houſe of Auſtria, which had lang aſpired to abſolute do- 
minion over its co-eftates, and endeavoured to eſtabliſn an 
hereditary right of ſucceſſion to the empire; he, theres 
fore, employed all his influence to fruſtrate the meaſure 
propoſed, either actuated by a ſpirit of pure patriotiſm, 
cr. inſpired with deſigns which he had not yet thought 
proper to declare. The oppoſition was joined by the 
elector palatine, and countenanced by the French king; 
who proteſted, that, for the ſake of peace, he would n 
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oppoſe this election, though contrary to the golden bull, 
provided it ſhould be confirmed by the unanimous con- 
ſent of the electoral college: but, ſhould any one 
member ſignify his diſſent, and he or any ſtate of 
the empire claim the protection and aſſiſtance of his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty, he could not diſpenſe with 
granting both, in conſequence of his being guarantee 
* the treaty of Weſtphalia, an engagement by which 
te was obliged to ſuccour thoſe princes and ' ſtates of 
the empire who Wight have recourſe to him, in caſe 
of any grievance they fuifered, contrary to what was 
ſtipulated in that conſtitution, This declaration co- 


operating with the known character of his Pruffian | 
majeſty, whoſe great army overawed Hanover and 
Bohemia, in all probability damped thar vigour with | 


which the courts of Vienna and Herenhauſen had 
| hitherto proſecuted this important negociation. 
8 NLIV. The ſecond object that employed the 
attention of the Britiſh miniftry, was the eſtabliſn- 
ment of the preciſe limits of Acadia, or Nova-Scotia, 
where the new colony had ſuffered great miſchief 
and interruption from the incurſions of the Indians, 
Excited to theſe outrages by the ſubjects and emiſ- 
faries of France. Commiſſaries had been appointed, 
by both crowns, to meet at Paris, and compromiſe 

theſe diſputes : but the eonferences were re- idered 
abortive by eyery art of cavilling, chicanery and pro- 
eraſtination, which the French commiſſioners ' oppoſed 
to the juſtice and perſpicuity of the Engliſh claims. 
They not only miſinterpreted treaties, though expreſſed 
with the utmoſt preciſion, and perplexed the confe- 
rences with difficulties and matter foreign to the 
ſubject, but they carried the fineſſe of pertidy fo far 
as to produce falſe charts and maps of the country, 
in which the rivers and boundaries were miſplaced 
and miſrepreſented. At this time alſo the inſincerity 
of the French court appeared in affected delays and 
artful objections, with reſpect to the evacuation of the 
neutral iflands in the Weſt-Indies; and the gover- 
Rors of the Britiſb p antatjons, in different parts of North- 
e | : America, 
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than thoſe that were exacted of them in the reign 

Charles II. of Spain: That they ſhauld be treated 
on the footing of the moſt favoured nations; and con- 
tinue to enjoy the privilege of taking ſalt at the idland 
of Tortuga. But there was no, article reſtricting the 
Spaniſh guarda coſtas from ſearching the Britiſh veſſels 
on the high ſeas: although, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, this inſolent prerogative aſſumed, without right 
and exerciſed without humanity, was, in effect, the ori- 
ginal and ſole cauſe of the late rupture, which had been 


attended with ſuch enormous expence to the nation. 
It muſt be owned, however, that, his Catholick ma- 


Jeſty was at this period, extremely well diſpoſed to 
ve upon good terms with Great-Britain. He was 
reſolved to indulge his people with the bleſſings of 
peace, to propagate a ſpirit of induſtry throughout his 


dominions, and in particular to encourage * 
n | WIN 
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he terre would prove s much” wore" certain 


aud inexhauſtidle ſoorce'of wealth, power, and influence, 
than all the treaſures he could drain —— the mines of 
Mexico and Peru. His reſolutions on this intereſtin 15 
ſubjett were chiefly directed by Don Ricardo Wall, 
ho now ated as his miniſter at London; a Fadens 
of Triſh extract, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
field as well as in the cabinet, and poſſeſfed the joint 
qualifications of à general and a ſtateſman. He had, 
by virtue of a paſſport, eome over privately to England 
before the pesge in order to pave the way for the 
treaty, by a ſecret "ne; ion with” the Engliſh mi- 
— rb but immediately after the peace was proclaim- 
he — ne in the character of ambaſſador. He 
offeſſed of the moſt inſinuating addreſs, ſhrewd, 
ating, and "inquiſitive. © While he reſided in 
8965 ſpared no pains in learning the nature 
2 —— and that commerce, by which 
tBritain had been fo ram ney th dized; 
and on his return to Spain, where in a little time 
he was placed at the helm of affairs, be turned the 
knowledge” he had thus acquired to the advantage of 
His country. He not only promoted the uſeful arts 
within the kingdom of Spain, but "demonſtrated the 
infinite advantage that would accrue from an active 
trade, Which the Spaniards had for many ages ne- 


ö . and in a few years their ſhips were ſeen to 
arm in all the commercial ports of Europe. Of 
other foreign events which diſtinguiſhed this ſummer, 
the moſt remarkable was the death of John king 
_ of Portugal who perfectly underſtood,” and | ſteadily 
purſued, the true intereſts of his country, and in whom 
many princely > ities" were debaſed by a cruel ſpirit 
of big Ar and ſuperſtition. 

eldeſt ſon Joſeph, who if he has fallen ſhort of bis 
father in ſome reſpects, cannot be juſtly charged with 
—__ inherited this paternal weakneſs. 


LI. The king of Great-Britain' having re- 
rurned to England, opened the ſeſſion "of — 


5 ” — with a ſpeech, * That he . 


He was 'ſoceeeded by his 
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cluded a treaty. with the king of Spain, and amicably 
adjuſted ſoch differences as could not be ſv. properly 
compromiſed in a general treaty 2 That the commeres 
of this nation with that country was: re-eſtabliſh 
upon the moſt advantageous and ſure foundations; anc 
that there was the greateſt reaſon to hope the ancient 
friendſhip; between Great - Britain and Spain would, from 
mutual inclination as well as intereſt, be now eſſectually 
reſtored. He told them, that in conjunction with the 
empreſs - queen and the ſtates - general, he had conclud- 

ed a treaty. with the elector of Bavaria; and was em- 
ployed in taking ſuch further meaſures as might beſt 
tend to ſtrengthen and ſecure the tranquillity. of the 
empire, ſupport. its ſyſtem, and timely anticipate. fucke 
events. as. had. been found * experience to endanger 
the common cauſe, involve Europe in the calamities 
ef war, and occaſion the loſs of much blood and treaſure 
to theſe Kingdoms. He promiſed, that both theſe treaties 
ſhould both be ſubjected to their peruſal: he gave 
tbem to underſtand, that he had received from all 
the other contracting powers in the definitive treaty of 
Aix-la- Chapelle the moſt full and clear declarations 
of their reſolution to preſerve the general peace; and 
that he had taken care to conſolidate the ties of 
union. and friendſhip between him and his allies, the 
better to ſceure their mutual intereſts, maintain the 
ee already; ſubſiſting, and prevent the occaſion of any 
uture rupture. Finally, he recommended unanimity, 
the improvement of commerce, and the effectual ſup» 
preſſion of ſuch, outrages and violences as are inconſiſtent 
with good order and government, and endanger the 
lives and properties of the ſubject, whoſe happineſs 
and flouriſhing condition, he had entirely at heart. 
 $ XLVII. - When the motion was made for an 
addreſs of thanks, couched in terms that ſavoured of 
the moſt implicit compiaiſance, approbation, and acqui- 
elcence in the meaſures which the crown had taken, 
the earl of Eg—t, and ſame. other anti- courtiers, af- 
firmed, that ſuch an addreſs. would be equally ſervile 


aud abſurd,, They obſerred, that nothing could, be 
n ; f * 


mor 


the open ſeas, and confiſcating them, ſhould they find 
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« 9; ey did not know”: that” nothing eculd be mort 
* 413 than cheir congratulations on the preſent 
pu tratiquillity, when“ almoſt erer TT day's. news- 
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ed rhem of ſome Britiſh ſhips being ſeized 
Y Pte — 5 or ſome new attack made by the 
French our infant cofony 8 ee ith 
Speer to ld bride 'of © . affirmed, th 

e trangh mer 'of Gan yi Would Have been upon a 
Tü wok foltd foundation. had England never inter- 
pole” in the "affairs" of the empire? in chat 'caſe the 
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Ny the imperial throne; but had made no proviſion BW 


| f wege protectors, or guardians, for 'a minor em- 7 4 
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— 47 "They inveighed oor the late treaty with 
ain ; in which, they ſaid, the miniſtry, for the paltry . f 
fin” "of "one hundred' thoufand pounds, had given u tion 
The claims of the fouth-ſea company, and other Briri 

merchants, WhO — foffered ' from depredations to the qreſ 
ku rg of one mill on” three hundred thouſand pounds; j whit 
Ap bartered away the freedom of our trade and navi- PPP" 
5 by leaving untbuched that prerogative which the {ure 
paniards had aſſumed of ſearching the Bririth ſhips in WI!" 


n board the fat i 4p of what rhey called contraband eve. 
Mick ene produced an inſtance of an Engliſ | 
oy late! PEEL, ſtreſs of weather into one of the 
rts of tt Spaniſh "Weft-Indies, where ſhe was ſearch- 
, ſeized, and condemned, under this pretence. They | 
Nerphulatel the conduct of the French; who, in the 
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All employed in rtifying their ſettlementb on he neü- 
tral iſlands, as well . and encroaching 4 
von our plantations in North-America. They exclaim- - 
ed, againſt the treaty of ſubſidy with the e lector of 
Bavaria, or any other prince in time of peace 3 obſerv- 
ing, that for ſome years the nation had paid ſuch | 
penſions to the Danes and the Heſſiaus; but, in tlie 
courſe of the late war, the former abandoned our inte- 
reſts; and tlie latter actually took arms againſt Great Bri- 
tain. They affirmed, that the ſubſidy was/ greater 
than the nation could ſpare; „br amet, leſs the land- tax 
ſhould be continued at four ſhillings in the pound they 
eould not afford a ſhilling to any prince in Germany, witk- 
out eneroaching upon the ſinking fund. At ſuch ta 
4 juncture (ſaid a certain | mem ber ) will any 8 
«preſume to propoſe the continuation of ſuch atv im- 
« poſition on the land- holder, for the ſake of bribing 
« the princes of Germany todo what to preſerve tlie 
'« freedom and independeney of their 2 
« I ſay, princes of Germany, becauſe this ſubſidy to Ba- 
varia will ſignify nothing, unleſs we take half a ſcofe 
more of them into our pay; and when we Have thus 
« indulged them for ſeven years of peace, they may give 
« us the flip, as others have done, whenever another war 
* ſhould be declared.“ Apainſt theſe objections the m6- 
tion was ſupported by Mr. William Pitt, at this time an 
advocate for the miniftry. He obſerved, chat the ad- 
dreſs was no more than the uſual compliment to the throne, 
which did not imply an obligation on the parliament to 
ppprove of meaſures which they might find cauſe to cen- 
ſure upon further enquiry. He ſaid, the trivial diſputes 
ſill ſubfiſting between this nation and the Spaniards, or 
French, would ſoon be terminated amicably, and eoùuld 
never affect the general tranquillity of Europe, which 
was to be eſtabliſned upon a firm alliance between His 
majeſty and ſueht a confederacy upon the Continent'as 
would be an overmatch for the houſe of Bourbon. He ex- 
patiated upon his majeſty's wiſdom in taking off from the 
French intereſt ſuch a powerful prinee as the elector f 
Bavaria, and concerting other ſalutary meaſures for pre- 
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ſerving the balance of power on the Continent. He de- 
fended the articles of the late treaty with Spain; ob- 
. ſerving, that what remained of the Aſſiento contract was 
-a matter of very little conſequence to the South-Sea com- 
. pany; that the demands of this company, and other 
Britiſh merchants, were all caneelled by the rupture with 
Spain, and more than recompenſed to the nation by a 
great balance of captures during the war, as well as by 
the great trafhck. carried on with the Spaniſh ſettlements 
in the Weſt Indies, after it had been laid open by the de- 
molition of their fortreſſes. He aſſerted, that by this 
treaty: the court of Spain had made many important con- 
ceſſions, they had condeſcended to pay a great ſum 
to the South- Sea company : they had conſented to 
the re- eſtabliſiment of the Britiſh trade in Spain, upon 
n very advantageous. and ſolid footing, by agreeing that 
the ſubjects of Great Britain ſhould pay no other duties on 
merchandize than thoſe exacted of his catholick majeſty's 
own ſubjects, and to aboliſh all innovations that had been 
introduced into the commerce. He affirmed, that the ar- 
.ticle of no ſearch was a ſtipulation which it would have 
been ridiculous to inſiſt upon; and thought proper to ob- 
viate a reproach which he foreſaw the oppoſition would 
throw 2 him, from the circumſtance of his having, 
upon a 


upon a former occaſion, heartily concurred in a motion 
for an addreſs, That no treaty of peace with Spain ſhould 


be admitted, unleſs ſuch a ſtipulation ſhould be firſt ob- 
. tained as a preliminary. He owned he had ſtrenuouſſy 
- . contended for ſuch. a motion, becauſe at that time, being 
very young and ſanguine, he thought it right and rea- 
ſonable; but he was now ten years older, had conſidered 
matters more cooly, and was convinced that the privilege 
of no ſearch, with reſpect to Britiſh veſſels ſailing near 
the American ſhore, would never be obtained unleſs Spain 
- ſhould be brought ſo low as to acquieſce in any terms 
we as victors might propoſe. He likewiſe ſignified his 
. conviction, that all addrefles from the houſe of commons, 
during the courſe of a war, for preſcribing terms of peace 
were in themſelves ridiculous; and that every ſuch ad- 


dreſs was an encroachment on the king's Irony 
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which had always been attended with unlucky conſequen- 


ces. How far theſe arguments are ſatisfactory, concluſive, 
and conſiſtent, we ſhallleave to the reader's determination. 
Certain it is, they were adopted by the majority, and 
the addreſs was preſented without further oppoſition. 
XLVIII. The two grand committees appointed to diſ- 
cuſs the ſupplies for the enſuing year, and the funds upon 
which they wereto be raiſed, proceeded as uſual, underthe 
direction of the miniſtry ; yet not without ſome vehement 
oppoſition, in which certain ſervants of the crown expreſ- 
2 the moſt hearty concurrence. When a motion was 
made for reducing the number of ſeamen to eight thouſand, 
Mr. W. Pitt, Mr. Littelton, and Mr. G. Grenville op- 
ofed it with all their might of argument and elocution; 
ut they were over -· ruled. Ani debe were alſo re- 
vived, with the ſame ſucceſs, upon the number of troops 
conſtituting the ſtanding army; but the other reſolutions 
of the grand committees met with little or no oppoſition. 
The number of ſeamen for the enfuing year was limited 
to eightthouſand : and that ofthe ſtanding forces continued 
at eighteen thouſand eight hundred and fifty-ſeyen effec- 
tive men, including one thouſard eight hundred and fif- 
teen invalids. The commons granted a conſiderable ſum 
of money for paying off the principal of fuch redeemable: 
ſocks as had not been ſubſcribed, in purſuance of two acts 
paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion for redueing the intereſt of annui · 


ties, Thirty thouſand pounds were given for fulfilling 


the king's engagement with the elector of Bavaria: large 
grants were made for ſupplying deficiencies, and replacing 
ſums borrowed from the finking fund. The expence in- 
curred by the new colony in Nova- Scotia, not provided 
for by parliament, exceeding fifty-ſeven thouſand pounds;' 
and the maintenance of it for the enſuing year was 
fixed at fifty-three thouſand nine hundred and twenty- 
ſeven pounds, fourteen ſhillings, and four-pence. An 
enormous charge ! if we confider to how little purpoſe all. 
this bounty was beſtowed. A fund was eſtabliſhed under 
the ſanction of Parliament, for the relief and maintenance 


of the widows of ſea officers, by allowing, upon the books 


of every ſhip of war in ſea-pay, the wages and — 
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of one man for eyery hundred of which the complement, 


ſhall conſiſt, for ſuch time only as the number of men em- 


ployed in the ſervice of the royal navy ſhall not exceed 
twenty. thouſand; This was an additional indulgence, 
over and above the allowance of one man granted by a for- 
mer act of parliament. , On the whole, the proviſions. of 
this year amounted to, five millions one hundred twenty - 
five thouſand twenty-three pounds, eleven ſhillings and 
ſeven-pence, to be raiſed by the uſual duties: the ſum of 
one million twenty-ſix thouſand; four hundred ſeventy-ſix 
E four ſhillings, and fix-pence, advanced by the 
nk of England, to pay off their own unſubſcribed annu- 
ities, for which they accepted exchequer - bills at three per 
cent. intereſt; by the land- tax at three ſhillings in the 
pound; a lottery and annuities, at the rate of three per 
cent. per ann. to be charged on the finking fund, redeems-, 
able by parliament. The annual meaſure called the mu- 
tiny bill was not paſſed without diſpute, and altercation: 
ſome. alterations were propoſed, but not adopted; and 
the ſentences of court - martials ſtill, ſubjected to one. 
P. OE WENT ROT? . 
S XLIX. In the midſt of theſe deliberations the king-, 
dom was alarmed with an event which overwhelmed the. 
people with grief and conſternation. His royal bighneſs, 
the prince of Wales, in conſequence of a cold caught in 
his garden at Kew, was ſeized with a pleuretick diſorder; 
and, after a ſhort illneſs, expired on the twentieth day of 
March, to the unſpeakable affliction. of his royal conſort, 
and the unfeigned ſorrow. of all who wiſhed well to their 
country... This excellent. prince, who now died in the 
forty-ffth year of his age, was poſſeſſed of every. amiable 


quality which could engage the affection of the people, a 


tender and obliging huſband, a fond parent, a kind maſter, 
liberal, generous, candid, and humane; a munificent pa- 
tron of the arts, an unwearied friend to merit; well diſ- 
_ poſed to aſſert the rights of mankind in general, and 
Warmly attached to the intereſt of Great-Britain. The 
nation could not but be afflicted at ſeeing a prince of ſuch 
expectations raviſhed from their hopes; and their grief 
Vas the better founded, as the king had already attained 
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to an advanced age, and the heir apparent George, now 


prince of Wales. was a minor. 


(1751.) § L. His majeſty, foreſeeing all the incon- 
veniencies which might ariſe from a minority, deliberated 
with his council on this ſubject, and reſolved to obtain 
a parliamentary ſanction for the meaſures judged neceſ- 
ſary to ſecure the ſucceſſion. With this view he ſent a 
meſſage to both houſes on the twenty-fixth day of April, 
importing, that nothing could conduce ſo much to the 
preſervation of the proteſtant ſucceſſion in his royal fa- 
mily, as proper proviſions for the tuition of the perfon of 
his ſucceſſor, and for the regular adminiſtration of the 
government, in caſe the ſucceſſor ſhould be of tender years: 
his majeſty, therefore earneſtly recommended this weighty 
affair to the deliberation of parliament; and propoſed, that 
when the imperial crown of theſe realms ſhould deſcend 
to any of the late prince's ſons, being under the age of 
eighteen years, his mother, the princeſs dowager of 
Wales, ſhould be guardian of his perſon, and regent of 
theſe kingdoms, until he ſhould atcain the age of majority, 
with ſuch powers and limitations as ſhould appear neceſ- 
ſary and expedient for theſe purpoſes, This meſſage pro- 
duced a very affectionate addreſs, promiſing to take the 
affair into their ſerious conſideration; and in the beginning 
of May the duke of Newcaſtle preſented to the houſe of 
peers a bill to provide for the adminiſtration of government, 
in caſe the crown ſhould deſcend to a minor. The bill 
was read a ſecond time, and committed, when a ſecond 
meſſage arrived from his majeſty, recommending to their- 
conſideration the ſettlement of ſuch a council of regency 
as the bill propoſed, confiſting of his royal highneſs the 
duke of Cumberland, who at that time commanded the 
army, the archbiſhop of -Canterbury, the lord chancellor, 
the lord high treaſurer, or firſt lord commiſſioner of the 
treaſury, the preſident of the council, the lord privy ſeal, 
the lord high-admiral of Great Britain, or firſt commiſ- 
ſioner of the agmiralty, the two principal ſecretaries of 
ſtate, and the lord chief juſtice of the king's bench; all 
theſe great officers, except his royal highneſs the duke, for 
che time being. This bill did not paſs through the lower 
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conſequence. Some of the members ventured even to in- 


ſinuate the danger of leaving at the head of a large ſtand- 


ing army a prince of the blood, veſted with a ſhare of the 
ae perſonal inflyence, the darling 


of the loldiery, brave, pular. and enterpriſing ; ſuppoled 
— Lon and not at all remark- 


not wholly devoid 0 
able for. any E of ehen affection towards 
the perſon of the heir apparent. The 


regents, who had injured the ſovereigns, and diſtreſſed the 
government, by their pride, cruelty, and ambition. The 
characters of John Lackland, and John of Ghent, 
Humphrey and Richard dukes of Glouceſter, were called 
n_review, canvaſſed, compared, and quoted, .with ſome 
= applications: but the majority, being convinced 
of the loyalty, virtue, integrity, and great abilities of his 
royal highneſs, to whom the nation awed obligations of 
the moſt important nature, paſſed the bill with a few 
amendments, in which the lords acquieſced; and in a little 
time it received the royal ſanction. ks 
LI. The death of the prince of Wales was fatal to 3 
ill which had been brought into the houſe of commons, 
or naturalizing all foreign proteſtants who ſhould ſettle 
within the dominions of Great-Britain, Political arith- 
meticians have generally taken it for granted, that to every 
commercial nation an increaſe of people is an increaſe of 
opulence; and this. maxim is certainly true, on the ſuppo- 
ition that every individual is induſtrious, and that there is 
a ſufficient field for employment; but all theſe general 
maxims ought to be received under certain qualifications. 
When all branches of manufacture are overſtocked, an ad- 
dition of workmen will doubtleſs be an additional incum- 
brance on the community. In the debates which this bill 
produced, the members of rhe miniſtry were divided among 
. " 4 themſelves, 


ouſe without violent debate and bitter ſarcaſms. The. 
council of regency, though eſpouſed by all the miniftry, 
including the paymaſter-general, met with fierce oppoſi- 
tion, as an unneceſſary and fatal reſtriction, that would im- 
de the machine of government, and, as the council was 
cquſtituted, might be productive of the moſt pernicious 


ſtory of England 
was ranſacted for invidious inſtances of royal uncles and 
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themſelves. The meaſure was enforced by the chancellor 
of the exchequer, Mr. W. Pitt, and Mr. Littleton ; and 
in oppoling it the earl of Egmont was joined by Mr. Fox, 
ſecretary at war. Petitions and counter-petitions 'Were 


| preſented by the merchants of London, Briſtol, and other 


trading towns of the kingdom. All merchants and traders 
of foreign extraction exerted themſelves vigorouſly in its 
behalf, and it was without doubt countenanced by the ad- 
miniſtration; but the project was odious to the people in 
general. The lord- mayor, aldermen, and commons of 
Fanden. in common council aſſembled, compoſed a remon- 
ſtrance to the lower houſe, ſetting forth the danger and . 
jnutility of a general naturalization of foreign proteſtants. 
A petition. of the merchants and principal inhabitants of 
Briſtol repreſented that ſuch a law would be prejudicial to 
the trade and commerce of this kingdom, by JONES 
many induſtrious artificers from procuring a ſufficient ſup- 

ort for themſelves and their families, and of conſequence 
increaſing the rates of the poor: that the introduction of 


ſuch a number of foreigners, inſtead of being a ſupport to 


the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, might endanger the very 
baſis of our conſtitution : that it would greatly tend'to the 
diminution of our manufactures, as many ſtrangers would 
doubtleſs come and reſide in England for a time, in order 
to learn the methods and management of our manufaCtures 


and artificers ; and, after having obtained this inſtruftion, 


return to their native countries, where they would eſta- 
bliſh and carry on works of the ſame nature. The twen ; 
ticth day of March being appointed for the third reading 
of the bill, it was poſtponed, in conſequence of the unfor- 
nate death of the prince of Wales; and other petitions from 
different cities of the kingdom being muſtered againſt it 
in the ſequel, the miniſtry did not think proper to perſiſt 
in any unpopular meaſure at ſuch a delicate conjuncture; fo 
the bill was no more brought upon the carper. Divers 
other regulations, relating to civil policy as well as to the 
commerce of Great-Bcitain, were propounded in the houſe 
of commons; but thele propoſals proved abortive, either 


becauſe they appeared crude and indigeſted in themſelves, 
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or the houſe could not obtain proper information touching 
the allegations they contained. Pats . TR 
8 LII. There were no other tranſactions in this ſeſſion, 
except the concurrence of both houſes in ſtigmatiſing a 
printed paper, intitled, © Conſtitutional Queries, earn- 
« eſtly recommended to the ſerious conſideration of every 
« true Britain; and the ſteps taken by the commons, in con- 
ſequence of the commotions occafioned by the Weſtmin- 
ſter election. The abovementioned paper, which had been 
conveyed by letter tothe majority of both houſes, was commu- 
nicated to the lords in the month of January by the duke of 
Marlborough, who moved for reſolutions againſt it as a ſedi- 
tious libel, and that the concurrence of the commons might 
be defired. A conference accordingly enſued, and both 
houſes concurred in voting the paper a falſe, malicious, 


ſcandalous, infamous, and ſeditious libel, containing the 


moſt falſe, audacious, and abominable calumnies and indig- 


nities upon his majeſty, and the moſt preſumptuous and 
wicked inſinuations, that our laws, liberties, and properties, 


and the excellent conſtution of this kingdom were in dan- 
ger pnder his majeſty's legal, mild, and gracious govern- 

ent, with intent to inſtill groundleſs ſuſpicions and jea- 
— 2 into the minds of his majeſty's good ſubjects, and 
to aleniate their affections from his majeſty, and the royal 

mily. It was, therefore, reſolved by the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal and commons in parliament aſſembled, that, 
in abhorence and de teſtation of ſuch abominable and ſediti- 
aus practices, the paper ſhould be burnt by the hands of 
the common hangman in the new Palace yard of Weſt- 
minſter; and this ſentence was executed accordingly. 
Then they preſented an addreſs to his majeſty, defiring that 
the moſt effeEtual means might be taken for diſcovering the 
author, printer, or publiſher, that he or they might be 


brought to condign puniſhment. DireCtions were given 


for this purpoſe ; but without effect. Thoſe concerned in 
WMriting, printing and circulating the paper, had acted 
wich ſuch caution, that not one of them was ever diſcovered. 
.$ LIIL. The proceedings of the commons with reſpect 
to the election of a burgeſs for Weſtminſter were attended 
with ſome extraordinary circumſtanges, which we ſhall 
| no 
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now cord, for the edification of thoſe who pique them- 
ſelves on the privileges of a Britiſh ſubject. We have al- 
ready obſerved, that a majority appearing, on the poll for 
lord Trentham, the adherents of the other candidate, 
fir George Vandepur, demanded a ſcrutiny, which was 


granted by the high bailiff of Weſtminſter, the returning 


officer. During this tedious inveſtigation, which rolled 
chiefly. on the qualifications of voters, he acted with ſuch - 
addreſs and ſeeming candour as gave entire ſatisfaction to 
both parties, till at length he determined in favour of 
lord Trentham, whom he returned, as duly elected. 
Thoſe who ſtiled themſelves the independent electors did 
not acquieſce in this determination without clamour, re- 
proves menaces, and riot. They taxed Mr. Leigh, the 
high bailiff, with partiality and injuſtice: they loudly affirm- 


cd that miniſterial influence had been uſed in the moſt 


ſcandalous manner; and, finally, joined ſir George Vande- 


put in a petition to the lower houſe, complaining of an un- 


due election and return of a member for the city of Weſt- 
minſter. The commons, inſtead of enquiring into the 
merits of theſe petitions, ordered them to lie upon the ta- 
ble; and, without any complaint from any perſon what- 
eyer, a motion was made that Leigh, the high bailiff, 
ſhould attend the houſe immediately, in order to make 
them acquainted with what he had done in purſuance of 
the directions he had formerly received from that houſe, 
touching the execution of the writ for electing a new. 
member to repreſent the city of Weſtminſter. As this 
motion had been preconcerted, Leigh was attending in the 
lobby, and immediately called into the houſe to be exami- 
ned on this ſubject. Having, in the courſe, of his exami- 
nation, alledged that the election had been protracted by affec- 
ted delays, he was aſked by whom, and by what means; 
but, before he could anſwer, the earl of Egmont, interpoſ- 
ing, objected to the queſtion as improper, and moved for the 
order of the day. A debate immediately enſued, in which 
the impropriety of the queſtion was demonſtrated by Mr. 
Henley, now lord- keeper, Dr. Lee, and ſome others, the 
moſt ſenſible and moderate members of the houſe : but 
they were oppoſed with great violence by lord Viſcount. 
Ann | | G 5 Corke, 


« 
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Corke, Henry Fox Eſq. fir William "Young, colone 
Lyttleton, and the weight. of the miniſtry; ſo that the 
motion for the order of the day was carried in the nega- 


tive, and the high bailiff required to anſwer the queſtion. 


Thus interrogated, he declared that he had been impeded in 


the ſcrutiny, and mal-treated, by Mr. Crowle, who had 
acted as counſel for Sir George Vandeput, by the honour- 
able Alexander Murray, brother to lord Elibank, and one 


_ Gibſon, an upholſterer, who had been very active, zealous, 
and turbulent in his endeavours to promote the mtereſt of 


fir-George Vandeput, or rather io thwart the pretenſions 


of the ether candidate, who was ſuppoſed to be counte- 


nanced by the miniſtry. | Theſe three perſons, thus accuſe 
ed, were brought to the bar of the houſe, notwithſtanding 
the ſtrenuous remonſtrances of ſeveral members, who op- 
poſed this method of proceeding, as a ſpecies of oppreſſion 


15 equally arbitrary and abſurd. They obſerved, that, as no 
complaint had been preferred, they had no right to take 


cognizance of the affair: that if any undue influence had 
been uſed it would naturally appear when the merits of the 
election ſhould fall under their enquiry : that a complaint 
having been lodged already againſt the returning officer, it 


Was their duty to inveſtigate his conduct, and puniſh — 


if he ſhould be found delinquent : but that nothing coul 


be more flagrantly unjuſt, and apparently partial, than their 


neglecting the petitions of the other candidate and electors, 
and encouraging the high-bailiff, who ſtood charged with 
iniquity, to recriminate upon his accuſers, that they might 
be diſabled from giving evidence on the enquiry into the 
merits of the election. What difference is it to the ſub- 


ject, whether he is oppreſſed by an arbitrary prince, or by 
the deſpotick inſolence of a miniſterial majority? Mr. 


Crowle alledged in his own vindication, that he had been 


employed as a counſel by the electors of Weſtminſter, and 
attended the ſcrutiny, in that character; that after the high- 


bailiff had, in the courſe of the laſt ſeſſion, received the or- 
der of the houſe to expedite the election, he hurried on 
the ſcrutiny with ſuch precipitation as, he apprehended, 


was unjuſt, and prejudicial ro his clients; that in this 


apprehenſion, he (Mr. Crowle) inſiſted upon the high- 
| TG * bDialliff's 
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was commited to the cuſtody of the ſcxjeant at arms, and 
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bailiff's proceeding with more deliberation, and in ſo do- 
ing he fl a he did his duty to his employers. Some 


evidence being examined againſt him, declared he had no 


only protracted the ſcrutiny, but alſo ſpoken diſreſpectful 
words of the houſe of commons: he was, therefore, repri- 
manded on his knees by the ſpeaker and diſcharged. -_ 

$ LIV. Mr. Murray being charged with having utter- 
ed ſome threatning and affrontive expreſſions, the houſe 


adjourned the conſideration of this affair for ſome days, at 


the expiration of which Mr. Murray was to be heard by 
his counſel : but, in the mean time, they ordered him to be 
taken into cuſtody by the ſergeant at arms attending the 


houſe. This ſtep, however, was not taken without. a 


warm ition by ſome of the moſt ſedate and intelligent 
members of the houſe, who confidered it as a cruel act of 


oppreſſion. They obſerved, that in caſes of breach of pre- 


vilege no perſon complained of was ever taken into cuſto- 
dy, until after he had been fully heard in his defence: 
that this was literally prejudging the cauſe before it had 


been examined; and the oppreſſion was the greater; as the 


elledged offence conſiſted entirely of words, of which no com- 
plaint or information had been made for above eight months 
after the ſuppoſed offence had been committed: and, even 
then, not till an accuſation had been lodged againſt the in- 
formant, upon the trial of which accuſation the perſons in- 
formed againſt might very probably be the moſt material 
witneſſes. They obſerved, that in one of the higheſt offences 
which can be committed by words, namely, that of denying 


the king's right to the crown, or renouncing the 2 | 


the information muſt be brought in three or four days af- 
ter thewords are ſpoken; the words muſt be proved to have. 
been ſpoken maliciouſly, directly, and adviſedly, and the 
proſecution muſt commence in three months after the in- 
formation. Theſe ſuggeſtions made no more impreſſion 
than if they had been uttered in a defert. Thoſe who 


were ſecure in their number aſſerted that the houſe of com 


mons was not reſtricted by the forms of proceedings at 


common law; and that it was neceflary to vindicate their 


own honour and dignity, by making examples of thoſe 
who ſeemed to hold them in contempt. Mr. Murray 


found 
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"Found" bail; and ' Gibſon was ſent priſoner to New. 
gate, from whence he was in a few days releaſed, upon 
-prefenting an humble petition, profeſſing his forrow for 
' Marin incurred the diſpleaſure of the houſe, to the bar 
of which he was brought, and received a reprimand on 


his knees from the ſpeaker. In the mean time, divers 


witneſſes being examined before the houſe, declared, That 
Mr. Mortsy Ran been ſeen, about the time of the returh 
of a member for Weſtminſter, heading and exciting a tu- 
"mult to acts of violence againſt the high-bailiff. The 
majority, therefore, after a long and warm debate, agreed, 
That for his dangerous and ſeditious practices, in viola- 


tion and contempt of the privileges of the houſe, and df 


the freedom of election, he ſhould be committed "cloſe 
priſoner to Newgate. Then, in the cloſe of another vis- 


dier debate, they reſolved, that he ſhould be brought to | 


the bar of the houſe, to receive that ſentence” on his 
knees. He accordingly appeared, and being directed by 
the ſpeaker ro knee], refuſed to comply. He knew that 


he could not be difcharged from Newgate during the ſeſ- 


Fon, without petitioning, acknowledging his offence, and 
making ſuch conceffions as he thought would imply a con- 
ſciouſneſs of guilt : he conſidered this whole tranſaction 
as an oppreſſive exertion of arbitrary power, and, being 
appriſed of the extent of their authority, determined to 
bear the brunt of their indignation, rather than make ſub- 
miſſions which he deemed beneath the dignity of his cha- 
racter. When he refuſed to humble himſelf the whole 
houſe was in commotion; he was no ſooner removed from 
the bar than they reſolved, That his having in'a moſt in- 
folent and audacious manner refuſed to be on his knees 
at the bar of that houſe, in conſequence of their former re- 
ſolution, was a high and moſt dangerous contempt of the 
authority and privilege of the commons: it was, therefore, 
ordered, that he ſhould be committed cloſe priſoner to 
New gate, debarred the uſe of pen, ink, and paper, and that 
no perſon ſhould: have acceſs to him, without the leave of 
the houſe. Finally, a committee was appointed to con- 
fider what methods rnight be proper to be taken by them, 
in relation to this inſtance of contempt. ' Mean _ 
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the petitioners againſt the return made by the high- bailiff, 
perceiving the temper of the houſe, and the complexion 
of the majority, withdrew their petition; and the order 
which had paſſed for hearing the merits of the elec- 
tion was diſcharged. Mr. Murray being taken danger- 
ouſly ill in Newgate, application was made to the com- 
mons, by ſame of his relations, that he might be remov- 
ed to a more convenient ſituation ; and his phyſician, 
being examined, gave it as his opinion that he was infect- 
ed with the gaol diſtemper. Upon this repreſentation the 
houſe agreed that the ſpeaker ſhould iſſue a warrant for 
removing him from Newgate to the cuſtody of the ſer- 
jeant at arms; but this favour he refuſed to accept, and 
expreſſed the warmeſt reſentment againſt thoſe relations 
who had applied to the commons in his behalf. Thus 
he remained ſequeſtered even from his own brother and 
filter, under the diſpleaſure of the commons of England, 
who condeſcended fo far as to make reſolutions touching 
the phyſician, apothecary, and nurie who attended this 
priſoner. But the prorogation of parliament having put 
an end to their authority for that ſeſſion, Mr. Murray was 
diſcharged of courſe, and conducted by the ſheriffs from 
Newgate to his own houſe, in proceſſion, with flags and 
ſtreamers exhibiting the emblems of liberty. _ 

$ LV. In the month of June the ſeſſion was cloſed 
with a ſpeech from the throne, in which his majeſty 
thanked both houſes for the zeal and affection they had 
manifeſted towards him and his government; and- con- 
gratulated the commons in particular, upon their firm- 
neſs and prudence in reducing the intereſt of the national 
debt, a meaſure as agreeable to him as effential ro the 
ſtrength and welfare of the kingdom*.—The interior 
economy of Great-Britain produced, within the circle of 
this year, nothing elſe worthy of hiſtorical regard. except 
a ſeries of enormous crimes, ariſing from the profligacy of 
individuals, which reflected diſgrace upon the morals and 
the polity of the nation. Rapine and robbery had domi- 
neered without intermiſſion ever ſince the return of peace, 


* Sce note [C] at the end of the volume. 
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which was attended with a reduction of the army and na- 
vy; but now crimes of a deeper dye ſeemed to lift up their 


heads, in contempt of law and humanity *. Every day 


almoſt produced freſh inſtances of perjury, forgery, fraud, 
and circumvention; and the kingdom exhibited a moſt 
amazing jumble of virtue and vice, honour and infamy, 
compaſſion and obduracy, ſentiment and brutality.. : 


4 See note [D] at the end of the volume, | 
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0581.0 TE royal family of England had ſuſtained 
14 


three ſevere ſhocks in the compaſs of a few 
months. Beſides the loſs of the prince of Wales, which 
the nation lamented as irreparable, his majeſty was deep- 
ly afflicted by the untimely death of his youngeſt daugh- 
ter, the queen of Denmark, who died at Copenhagen, 
on the nineteenth day of December, in the prime of 
youth. She was one of the moſt amiable princeſſes of 
the age in which ſhe lived, whether we conſider the vir- 
tues of her heart, or the accompliſhments of her perſon ; 
generous, mild, and tender-hearted ; beloved even al- 
moſt to adoration by her royal conſort, to whom ſhe had 
porne a prince and two princeſſes; and univerſally ad- 
mired. and revered by the ſubjects of his Daniſh majeſty. 
Her death had been preceded about two months by that 
of her brother-in-law the prince of Orange, no leſs re- 
gretted by the natives of the United Provinces, for his 
candour, integrity, and - hereditary love to his country. 
Though he had not diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the luſtre of 
a ſuperior genius, he had been at great pains to cultivate 
tis underſtanding, and ſtudy the true intereſt of that 
community of which he was a member. He had always 
proved himſelf a good and zealous citizen, and, ſince his 
elevation to the ſtadtholderſhip, taken many ſalutary ſteps 
for the advantage of his country. Among other excel- 
lent ſchemes which he ſuggeſted, he left a noble plan 
with the States-General for reſtoring their commerce to 
its former luſtre, and lived long enough to receive their 
warmeſt acknowledgements for this laſt proof of his pru- 
H 2 dence: 
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dence and patriotiſm. His ſon and daughter being both 
infants, the adminiſtration of the government devolved 


upon the princeſs, as governante during her ſon's mino- 


rity ; and as ſuch ſhe ſucceeded to all the power which 
her huſband had enjoved, | 
8 II. With reſpe& to the atfairs of the continent, the 
zeace of the North ſeemed ſtill as precarious as ever: 
For though the difference between Rujha and Sweden 
had been compromiſed, the mutual diſpuſt between the 
czarira and the king of Pruſſia had gained ſuch acceſſion 
From reciprocal inſults, ill offices, and inflammatory de- 
clarations, that theſe two powers ſeemed to be on the 
eve of a rupture, and each was employed in making ex- 
traordinary preparations for war. The courts of Vienna 


and Great Britain, foreſecing that ſuch a rupture would 


embroil the empire, and raiſe inſurmountable obſtructions 
to their favourite ſcheme of electing the archduke Joſeph 
king of the Romans, reſolved to employ all their influ- 


ence, in order to effect a reconciliation between the courts 


of Peterſburgh and Berlin. His Pruffian majeſty had 
ſignified to the king of Great Britain, and the States- 
General, the ſituation in which he ſtood with the czarina, 
and ſolicited their interpoſition, that the difference might 
be amicably accommodated. Art the ſame time, he ſent 
an envoy-extraordinary to Verſailles, to negociate with 
the French king a very conſiderable body of auxiliaries, 
in caſe he ſhould be attacked. Theſe circumſſances in- 
duced the maritime powers, and the court of Vienna, to 
uſe their utmoſt endeavours for the prevention of a 
rupture ; and accordingly they made remonſtrances on 
this ſubje& by their miniſters at Peterſburgh, prepoſing 
that the quarrel ſhould be terminated without bloodſhed, 
and all cauſe of animoſity be buried in oblivion. | 
S III. In the mean time, they eagerly proſecuted the 
defign of the election; and the imperial miniſter at Ber- 
Iin not only communicated'to his Pruſſian majeſty the ſen- 
timents of the king of England on this expedient, but 
even ſolicited his vote for the archduke Joſeph, when the 
election of a king of the Romans ſhovid be propoſed in 


the electoral college. To this propoſal he replied, * 
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he was extremely well diſpoſed to manifeſt his regard for 
their Imperial majeſties, and to give them moſt genuine 
proofs of it, even in the propoſed election of a king of 


the Romans, conſidering the great merit of the preſent 
candidate, the archduke Joſeph : but he left it to the 
conſideration of their Imperial majeſties, whether the 


election would nor be a little premature, if tranſacted at 
a time when his Imperial majeſty was in the flower of 
his age, enjoying perfect health, and when all Europe, 
particularly the empire, was huſhed in the boſom of 
tranquillity, ſo that no circumſtance ſeemed to prognoſti- 
cate the neceſſity of ſuch an election; or of putting in 
execution the motives mentioned in the capitulation of 
the reigning emperor's election; eſpecially as the exami- 
aation of theſe motives belonged to the whole empire, and 
ought to precede the election, by virtue of the eighth ar- 
ticle of the treaty of Weſtphalia, He obſerved, that, in 
caſe of the emperor's death, Germany would find her- 
ſelf in a very diſagreeable ſituation, under the govern- 
ment of a minor. For theſe reaſons, he ſaid, he could 
not help adviſing their Imperial majeſties to wait until 

the archduke ſhould be of age, when his election might 
be carried on more conformably to the laws and conſtitu- 
tions of the empire, and more ſuitable to the majeſty of 
the whole Germanick body. This reply he circulated 
among the electors, and in particular tranſmitted it to the 
king of Great Britain, deſiring they would deliberate ma- 

turely on this ſubject, and confer together in a body, as 
well as in private, that they might proceed according to 

the ancient cuſtom of the electoral college, and take ſuch 
meaſures as ſhould be judged expedient for the honour 
and advantage of the community. This circular letter 

was anſwered both by the king of England and the elec- 

tor of Bavaria, who demonſtrated, that it was the privi- 

lege of the electoral college only, without any participa®= _ 
tion of the other princes of the empire, to elect a king of 
the Romans during the life of the emperor, in order to 


maintain the peace, and preſerve the liberties of Ger- 


many; and that the neglect of this wiſe precaution hath _ 
produced bloody wars, and many fatal W | 
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the empire. They oblerved, that nothing could more 


contribute to the eſtabliſhment of the public tranquillity 


than this meaſure, ſo ardently defired by the majority of 
the German princes; and that, although the archduke 
Joſeph wanted a few years of being of age, and it might 
poſſibly happen that the reigning emperor ſhould die dur- 
ing that . minority, yet it would be much leſs 
prejudicial to the empire to — 2 minor chief, than to 
Tee the ſucceſſion altogether unſettled. His Pruſſian ma- 
jeſty received a declaration to the ſame purpoſe from the 
elector of Mentz; and underſtanding that this prince, as 
arch. chancellor of the empire, intended to convoke an 
electoral diet, in order to propoſe the election of a king 
of the Romans, he wrote an elaborate letter to his elec- 
toral highneſs, explaining at more length, his reaſons for 
poſtponing the election. He quoted that ſentence of the 
treaty of Weſtphalta which expreſsly declares, that the 
election of a king of the Romans ſhall be diſcuſſed and or- 


dained by the common conſent of the ſtates of the empire; 


and, therefore, he could not conceive what right the elec- 
toral college had to arrogate this privilege to themſelves, 


excluding the other ſtates of the Empire. He obſerved, 


that the Imperial capitulations, which were the only laws 
of the empire that treated of. this ſubject, mentioned on- 


ly three caſes in which it was lawful to proceed to ſuch an 


election; namely, the emperor's leaving, and long abſence 
from, Germany; his advanced age, or an indiſpoſition, ren- 


dering him incapabie of managing the reins of government; 


and any caſe of emergency in which the preſervation of 
the empire's proſperity is intereſted. He affirmed, that 


none of theſe motives at preſent exiſted : that, in caſe the 


Imperial crown ſhould devolve to a minor, many miſchiefs 
and diſorders muſt enſue, as the conſtitutions of the em- 
pire have eftabliſhed no regulations nor regency in that e- 
vent: that an election of this nature, carried on under the 
power, influence, and authority of the head of the empire, 


would ſtrike at the fundamental privileges of the princes 
and ſtates; conſequently, in 1 the conſtitution 


of the empire, which, from being an elective dignity, con- 
ferred by the free and independent ſuffrages of the den 
a eg | college 
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college and ſtates of Germany, under certain en | 
1 


obliging the prince thus choſen to govern according to law, 
would hecome an hereditary ſucceſſion, 3 in one 
family, which of courſe, muſt be aggrandiſed to the prejudice 
of its co- eſtates, and the ruin of the Germanick liberties, 
In a word, all Germany in general, and Ratiſbon in par- 


. ticular, was filled with writings publiſhed on bqth ſides: 


by the emperor and his adherents, to demonſtrate that the 
election of a king of the Romans, during the life of the 


emperor, had often happened, and at this preſent time was 


neceſſary, and would be advantageous to the empire: 
while the king of Pruſſia and his friends laboured to prove 
that ſuch an election, at the preſent juncture, would be ill- 
timed, irregular, and of dangerous conſequence. Perhaps, 
if the truth was known, this enterpriſing prince had pro- 
jected ſome great ſcheme, with the execution of which 
this propoſed eſtabliſhment would have interfered. Cer- 
tain it is, he exerted himſelf with that ſpirit and perſever- 
ance which were peculiar to his character, to fruſtrate the 


intention of the courts of Vienna and London in this par- 


ticular, and was aſſiſted with all the intrigue of the French 
miniſtry. Their joint endeavours were ſo effectual, that 
the elector of Cologn renounced his ſubſidary treaty with 
the Maratime Powers, and once more threw himſelf into 
the arms of France. The elector Palatine being ſolicited 
by the empreſs queen and his Britannick majeſty to co- 
operate with their views, inſiſted, as a preliminary article, 
upon being indemnified by the court of Vienna for the ra- 
vages committed in his territories by the Auſtrian troops, 
during the courſe of the laſt war: the king of Poland, elec. 


tor of Saxony, made the ſame demand of the like indemni- 


fication, which was granted by the mediation of king 
George; and then he ſubſcribed to a ſubſidy-treaty, oblig- 
ing himſelf to furniſh a body of fix thouſand auxiliaries, in 
caſe they ſhould be required by the Maritime Powers; and 
to act as elector, in concert with the houſe of Auſtria, in 


2 thing relating to the welfare of his country that 
d 


ſhould ſquare with the fundamental laws of the Empire. 
The courts of London and Vienna had this election ſo 
much at heart, that they ſounded almoſt all the powers of 
Fr 1 
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Europe, to know how they ſtood affected towards the mea- 
ſure propoſed. The king of Spain declined intermedling 
in a domeſtic affair of the Empire. The French king re- 
turned an ambiguous anſwer; from whence it was conclu- 
ded, that nothing but oppoſition could be expected from 
that quarter. The Swediſh monarch was rendered propi- 
tious to the project, by aſſurances that the houſe of Heſſe- 


Caſſel, of which he was the head, ſhould be elevated into 
an eleQorate. They even endeavoured to ſoften his Pru- 
ſian majeſty, by conſenting, at laſt, that the treaty of Dreſ-. 


den, confirming to him the poſſefſion of Sileſia, ſhould be 
guaranteed by the diet of the empire; a ſanction which he 


nw actually obtained, together with the ratification of his 


3 majeſty. Notwithſtanding this indulgence, he ſtill 
Perfiſted in raiſing freſni objections to the favourite project, 
on pretence of concerting meaſures for preventing rhe in- 
conveniences that might reſult from a minority; for regu- 
lating the capitulations to be agreed on with the king of 
the Romans, ſecuring the freedom of future elections, and 
feen the prerogatives and privileges of the Germanick 


body in all its members. In conſequence of theſe obſtacles, 
joined to the apoſtacy of the elector of Cologn, the obſtina- 


cy. of the elector palatine, and the approaching diet of 
lungary, at which their Imperial majeſties were obliged 
perſonally to preſide, the meaſures for the election were 


ſuſpended till next ſummer, when his Britannick majeſty 
was expected at Hanover, to put the finiſhing ſtroke to 


this great event in favour of the houſe of Auſtria. 
$ IV. Another diſappointment with reſpect to this 

election, the promoters of it ſuſtained in the death o his 

Swediſh majeſty, who expired in a good old age, and was 


ſucceeded by Adolphus Frederick, duke of Holſtein Eu- 


tin, biſhop of Lubeck, upon whom the ſucceſſion had 
been ſettled for ſome years, by the unanimous concur- 


rence of the ſtates of the kingdom. This prince aſcended 
the throne of Sweden without the leaſt diſturbance ; and, 


of his own accord, took an oath in full ſenste, that he 
would never attempt to introduce a deſpotick authority; 


but maintain their liberties with his blood, and nn 
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his ſubjects in all reſpects according to the laws, and the 


form of government eſtabliſned in Sweden. This pub- 
lick act, which was communicated to all the foreign mi- 
niſters, and particularly to the envoy from Peterſburgh, 
met with ſuch a favourable reception from the czarina, 
that ſhe expreſſed her ſatis faction in a publick declaration ; 
and the good underſtanding between the two courts was 
perfectly reſtored. 4 | 3 
V. When the parliament of England was opened, in 
the month cf November, the king, in his ſpeech from the 
throne, gave them to underſtand, that for the ſame pur- 
poſes which ſuggeſted the treaty with the elector of Ba- 
varia, he had now, in conjunction with the ſtates-ge- 
neral, concluded another with the king of Poland, 


elector of Saxony. He told them, that the unfortunate 


death of the prince of Orange had made no alteration in 
the ſtate of affairs in Holland ; and that he had received 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances from the ſtates, of their firm re- 
ſolution to maintain the intimate union and friendſhip 
happily ſubſiſting between his majeſty and thoſe ancient 
and natural allies of his crown. He exhorted both houſes 
to conſider ſeriouſly of ſome effectual proviſions, to ſup- 
preſs thoſe audacious crimes of robbery and violence, 


grown ſo frequent about the capital, proceeding in a 


reat meaſure from that profligate ſpirit of irrehigion, 
idleneſs, ing, and extravagance, which had of late 
extended itſelf in an uncommon degree, to the diſhonour 
of the nation, and the great offence and prejudice of the 
ſober and induſtrious part of the people. The paragraphs. 
of this ſpeech were as uſual, echoed back to the throne in 
addreſſes, replete with expreſſions of loyalty, affection, 
and approbation. Oppoſition was by this time almoſt 
extinguiſhed ; and the proceedings of both houſes took 
place with ſuch unanimity as was hardly ever known be- 
fore this period in a Britiſh parliament. The commons, 
however, ſeem to have aſſembled with ſuch ſentiments as 


did no great honour to their temper and magnanimity. 


In a few days after the ſeſſion opened, lord viſcount 
C——e, a young nobleman, whoſe character entitled him 
to very little regard or influence among men of ſenſe and 
| N . probity, 
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probi ty, made a motion, that Mr. Murray, who had been 


ſo ſeverely perſecuted in the laſt ſeſſion for refuſing to 


humble himſelf on his knees before them, ſhould be again 


committed cloſe priſoner to Newgate for the ſame of- 
fence. 'This propoſal, which ſuppoſed a power that the 
commons had never before exerciſed, was ſharply dil- 
puted by the earl of Egmont, and others, who had not 
reſigned all ſenſe of moderation; but the majority adupted 
the meaſure with great eagerneſs, and the ſpeaker was 
ordered to iſſue his warrant accordingly. Then the houſe 
reſolved, that the ſaid Alexander Murray ſhould receive 
the ſentence, for his now being committed cloſe priſoner 
to his majeſty's goal of Newgate, at the bar of the houſe, 
upon his knees; and the ſerjeant at arms was commanded 
to take him into. cuſtody for this purpoſe. Their indig- 
nation, however, was eluded by the caution of the de- 
linquent, who, having foreſeen the effects of their re- 
ſentment, had prudently retired to another country. 
They determined, nevertheleſs, to proceed againſt him as 
à perſon of ſome conſequence in the commonwealth ; for, 
being informed of his retreat, they condeſcended fo far 
as to preſent an addreſs to his majeſty, deſiring that his 
royal proclamation might be iſſued for apprehending the 
1aid Mr. Murray, promiſing a reward to bim who ſhould 
have the gocd fortune to apprehend this fugitive—a re- 
queſt with which his majeſty moſt graciouſly complied. 
$ VI. Nor was this the only addreſs preſented to the 
king upon ſuch an important ſubje&t. A pamphlet, in- 
titled, « The cafe of the hon. Alexander Murray, eſq. 
in an appeal to the people of Great Britain,” was firſt ſtig- 
matized in a complaint to the houſe, and afterwards pro- 
duced, and read at the table. The piece was written 
with great acrimony, and abounded with ſevere animad- 
verſions, not only upon the conduct of the returning of- 
ficer, but alſo on the proceedings of the commons. The 
violent members immediately took fire, and the flame ex- 
tended irfelf to the majority. Nay, the houſe unanimouſly 
reſolved, that e was an impudent, malicious, 
ſcandalous, and ſeditious libel, falſely and moſt injuri- 


gully reflecting upon, and aſperſing the proceedings * 
e . t 
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the houſe, tending to create miſapprehenſiens in the 
minds of the people, to the great diſhonour of the ſaid 
houſe, and in violation of the privileges thereof. 
They furthermore preſented an addreſs to the king, de- 
firing his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to give di- 
rections to his attorney - general to proſecute the authors. 
or author, the printers ox printer, and the publiſhers or 
publiſher of the faid ſcandalous libel, that they might 
be brought to condign puniſhment. Directions were 
accordingly given for this purpoſe, and a proſecution com- 
menced againſt the publiſher, who had ſome reaſon to be 
diſmayed, conſidering. the great weight of influence he. 
was doomed to encounter—influence ariſing from a pro-. 
fecution of the crown, inſtituted at the requeſt, and 
founded on a vote, of the hauſe of commons. Neverthe- 
lefs, when the cauſe was heard before the lord chief juſ- 
tice of England, a jury ef free-born Engliſhmen, citi- 
zens of London, aſſerted their privilege of judging the 
law as well as the fact, and acquitted the defendant with: 
a. truly admirable ſpirit of independeney. They confi- 
dered the pamphlet as an appeal againſt oppreſſion ; and, 
convinced that the contents were true, they could not in 
conſcience adjudge it a falſe libel, even though it had 
been ſo declared by one of the branches of the legiſlature. 
S VII. The commons in regulating the ſupplies of 


the enſuing year, voted the continuation of eighteen 


thouſand eight hundred and fifty-ſeven men for the land 
fervice, though not without ſome oppoſition from certain 
patriots, who rather from a ſenſe of duty than from any. 
hope of influencing the majority, affirmed that ſixteen» 
thouſand men, in time of peace, would anſwer all the: 
ends propoſed: by a ſtanding army. The number of ſea- 
men was fixed at ten thouſand : large ſums were granted 
to make up deficiencies, and fufil the engagements of 
the crown with the electors of Bavaria and Saxony, as 
well as for the maintenance of Nova-Scotia and Georgia,. 
and the caſtles on the coaſt of Guinea; and one hundred 
and twelve thouſand one hundred and fifty-two pounds, 
three ſhillings, and three-pence were voted, as a full 
compenſation to the old royal African company for their 

2 excluſive 
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excluſive charter and property, to be applied for the re 


lief of their creditors *. 


(1752). $ VIII. The laws enacted for the encourage · 
ment of traffick, and the regulations of civil polity, con- 


fiſted in an act for licenſing pawnbrokers, and for the 
more effectual preventing the receiving of ſtolen goods: 
another for preventing thefts and robberies, by which 
3 of entertainment, dancing, and muſick in London, 

eſtminſter, and within twenty miles of the capital, 
were ſuppreſſed and prohibited, unleſs the proprietors of 


them could obtain licences from the juſtices of the peace, 


empowered for that purpoſe: a third for annexing the 
forfeited eſtates in Scotland unalienably in the crown, 
after having made ſatisfaction to the lawful creditors ; 
eſtabliſhing a method of leaſing theſe eſtates, and applying 
the rents and profits of them for the better civilifing and 
improving the Highlands, and preventing future diſor- 
ders in that part of the united kingdom. Nothing could 
be more ſalutary than the purpoſes of theſe regulations. 
The ſuburbs of the metropolis abounded with an incredi- 
ble number of publick houſes, which continually reſound- 
ed with rhe noiſe of riot and intemperance ; they were 


the haunts of idleneſs, fraud, and rapine ; and the ſemi- 


naries of drunkenneſs, debauchery, extravagance, and 


every vice incident to human nature: yet the ſuppreſſion 


of theſe receptacles of infamy was attended with an in- 
convenience, which, in ſome caſes, aroſe even to a de- 
gree of oppreſſion. The juſtices being veſted, by the le- 
giſlature, with the power of granting or refuſing licences, 
were conſtituted, in effect, the arbiters on whoſe decifron 
the fortunes and livelihood of many individuals abſolutely 
depended. Many of thoſe who exerciſed this ſpecies of 
magiſtracy within the bills of mortality were, to the re- 
proach of government, men of profligate lives, needy, 


mean, ignorant, and rapacious, and often acted from the 


moſt ſcandalous principles of ſelviſh avarice. 
8 IX. The law relating to the highlands of Scot- 


land was well calculated for promoting, among the in- 


See note [D] at the end of the volume. 


habitants 
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Habitants of that. country, ſuch a ſpirit of induſtry. as 
might detach them from their dangerous connections, 
and gradually ſuperſede that military genius which had 
been ſo productive of danger and alarm to the ſouthern 
parts of Great-Britain. The king, by this act, was 
empowered to appoint commiſſioners for managing the 
forfeited eſtates; who were enabled to grant leaſes of 
ſmall farms, not above twenty pounds a-year, to indi- 
viduals, who ſhould take an oath to government to reſide 
upon and cultivate the lands thus let. Tt was alfo pro- 
vided, that no leaſe ſhould be granted for a longer term 


| than twenty-one years; and that the leſſees ſhould not 


pay above three-fourths of the annual value. Although 
theſe forfeited eſtates were generally encumbered with 
claims beyond their real value, and the act directed 
that they ſhould be diſpoſed of by publick ſale; yet, as 
they lay in the moſt diſaffected parts of the Highlands, 
it was thought neceſſary that they ſhould remain in the 
poſſeſſion of the crown, becauſe, in caſe of their being 
publickly ſold, they might be purchaſed in truſt for the 


families of the perſons by whom they were forfeited, 
and thus the ſpirit of diſaffection would ſtill ſurvive. A 


valuation, therefore, was made by the court of ſeſſion 
in Scotland, at the joint ſuit of the crown and the creditors; 
and the value being aſcertained, the juſt claimants were 
paid out of the next aids granted by parliament. 
The bill met with conſiderable oppoſition in the houſe 
of peers from the duke of Bedford and the earl 
of Bath, who probably forcſaw that the good effects 
of this ſcheme, ſo laudable in itſelf, would be fruſtrated 
in the execution; and that the act, inſtead of anſwering 
the purpoſes ſor which it was intended, would ſerve 
enly as a job to gratify the rapacious retainers to the 
government, and their emiſſaries, in that country. After 
a warm debate, however, it was adopted by a great 
majority, and obtained the royal aſſent. | | 

$ X. A third law related to certain articles of the 
national debt, which were now converted into ſeveral 
joint ſtocks of annuities, transferable at the bank of 
England, to be charged on the finking fund. A great 
number of different funds for annuities, eſtabliſhed ar 
different 
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different times, and by differents acts, ſubſiſted at this 
period, ſo that it was neceſſary to keep many different 
accounts, which could not be regulated without conſider- 
able trouble and expenee, for the removal of which the 
dill was calculated. | "ET 
XI. In conſequence of petitions from the woollen 
manufacturers of Weſtmerland and Yorkſhire, two bills 
were brought in, and paſſed through both houſes, by 
which the ports of Lancaſter and Great Yarmouth, were 
opened for the importation of wool and woollen yarn 
from Ireland; but why this privilege was not extended 
to all the frequented ports of the kingdom it is not = 
to conceive, without ſuppoſing a little national jealouſy 
on one hand, and a great deal of grievous reſtraint on 


_ - the other. Over and above theſe new laws, ſome un- 


fucceſsful endeavours were uſed in behalf of commerce 
and police. A bill was offered for laying further reſtric- 
tions on pawnbrokers and brokers, that they might no 
longer ſuck the blood of the poor, and act as the acceſ- 
farics of theft and robbery, which was canvaſſed, debated, 


and made its way through the lower houſe ; but the lords 


rejected it as a crude ſcheme, which they could not 
amend, becauſe it was a- money bill, not cognizable by 
their houſe, without engaging in a diſpute with the com- 
mons. Another bill was prepared, for giving power to 
change the puniſhment of felony, in certain caſes, to 
_ confinement and hard labour in dock-yards or garriſons. 
It was the opinion of many who wiſhed well to their 
country, and were properly qualified to proſecute fuch 
enquiries, that the practice of conſigning ſuch a number 
of wretches to the hands of the executioner ſerved only, 
by its frequency, to defeat the purpoſe of the law, in 
robbing-death- of all its terror, and the publick of many 
fubje&s, who might, notwithſtanding their delinquency, 
be in fome meaſure rendered uſeful to ſociety. Such was 
the motive that influenced the promoters of this bill; by 
which it was propoſed, in imitation of that economy 
practiſed in other countries, to confine felons convicted 
under ' certain ' circumſtances to hard labour upon the- 


gublick works of the kingdom, The ſcheme was a- | 


dopted 


* 


_ 
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 Qopted by the lower houſe, but rejected by the lords, 


who ſeemed. apprehenfive of its bringing ſuch diſcredit 
upon his e 4 dock-yards, as would diſcourage 
perſons who valued their reputation from engaging in 
ſuch employment. Of ſtill greater importance to the 
nation was the next meaſure propoſed, in a bill for 
making the militia of England more uſeful, preſented 
by Mr. Thornton, a gentleman of Yorkſhire, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his loyalty and patriotiſm. It 
was canvaſſed in a committee of the whole houſe, and 
underwent divers amendments ; but miſcarried, through 
the averſion of the miniſtry to any project tending to 
remove or leſſen the neceſſity of maintaining a ſtanding 
army. A conſiderable number of petitions for different 
regulations, in reſpect to commerce and convenience. of 
traffick, were preſented, conſidered, and left upon the 
table. A remonſtrance from the priſoners confined in 


the goal of the king's-bench, complaining of their mi- 


ſerable ſituation, ariſing from want of room and other 
conveniencies, being taken into conſideration by a com- 
mittee, among other evidences, they examined that re- 
markable perſonage who had fignalized himſelf in 
different parts of chriſtendom, under the name of The- 
odore king of Corſica. Though formerly countenanced, 
and even treated as a ſovereign prince by the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry, he was now reduced to the forlorn condition of 
a confined debtor ; and to the reproach of this kingdom, 
died in priſon, ſurrounded with all the miſery of indi- 
gence, and overwhelmed with the infirmities of old age. 
But the moſt remarkable circumſtance of the parlia- 
mentary tranſactions that diſtinguiſhed this ſeſſion, was 
2 motion made in both houſes for an addreſs to the king, 
beſeeching his majeſty, that in time of publick tranquil- 
lity he would be graciouſly pleaſed to avoid entering into 
ſubſidiary treaties with foreign princes, which are ſo 
burthenſome to this nation. This extraordinary propoſal 
was made and ftrenuouſly urged by the duke of B—, 
and a vehement debate enſued, in which the earls of 
G—, 8—, and H—, oppoſed it with an exertion of 
luperior abilities; and the queſtion being put, was 
carried in the negative, without a diviſion, The 2 
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fate attended jt in the houſe of commons, where it was 
introduced by lord H—y, and ſupported by ſome diſ- 
tinguiſhed orators. The ſeſſion ended in the latter end 
of March, when his majeſty, having given his aſſent 
to ninety- five publick and private bills, harangued both 
houſes, and prorogued the parliament*. 

* I X11. Immediately after the prorogation the king 
appointed a regency, and ſet out for Hanover, in order 
to complete the great ſcheme he had projected for elect- 
ing a King of the Romans. Great-Britain, in the mean 
time, produced no event of importance, or any tranſac- 
tion that deſerves hiſtorical mention, except the ratifi- 
cation of two treaties of peace and commerce with the 
ſtates of Tripoli and Tunis on the coaſt of Barbary, 
concluded by the Britiſh conſuls in thoſe cities, under the 
influence and auſpices of an Engliſh ſquadron, com- 
manded by commodore Keppel, fon to the earl of Al- 
bemarle. The tide of luxury ſtill lowed with an im- 
petuous current, bearing down all the mounds of 
remperance and decorum ; while fraud and profligacy 
firuck out new channels, through which they eluded the 
reſtrictions of the law, and all the vigilancy of civil 
policy. New arts of deception were invented, in order 
to enſnare and ruin the unwary ; and ſome infamous 
practices, in the way of commerce, were countenanced by 
perſons of rank and importance in the commonwealth. 
A certain member of parliament was obliged to with- 
draw himſelf from his country, in conſequence of a 
diſcovery, by which it appeared that he had contrived 


and executed ſchemes for deſtroying his own ſhips at 


ſea, with a view to defraud the inſurers. 

$ XIII. In the courſe of this year the affairs of 
the continent did not undergo any material altcration. 
In France, the religious difpute concerning the doctrine 


* Among the proceedings of this ſeſſion, it may not be impro- 
per to mention anew act for the prevention of murders, which 
had been ſhockingly frequent of late, importing, That every 
criminal conyicted of this horrid crime ſhould be executed in one 
day after his ſentence, and his body delivered to the ſurgeons for 
difſetion—an expedient which hath been found productive of 


of 


very falutary conſequences, 
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ef Janſenius Rill ſubſiſted between the clergy. and ** | 
parliament; and ſeemed to acquire additional fuel from 


the violence of the archbiſhop of Paris, a haughty, turbu- 


lent prelate, whoſe pride and bigotry were ſufficient to 
embroil one half of chriſtendom. The northern powers 
enjoyed a perfect tranquillity : the ſtates-general of the 
United Provinces were engroſſed by plans of national 
economy. Spain was intent upon extending her com- 
merce, bringing her manufactures to perfection, and re- 
Kant the inſolence of the Barbary corſairs. His 
ortugueſe majeſty endeavoured, by certain peremptory 
precautions, to check the exportation of gold coin from 
his dominions; and inſiſted upon inſpecting the books 
of the Britiſh merchants ſettled at Liſbon; but they re- 
fuſed to comply with this demand, which was contrary 
to a treaty gubhifting between the two crowns ;. and he 
thought proper to acquieſce in their refuſal. He was 
much better employed, in obtaining from the pope an 
abolition of the annual proceſſion called the Auo da fe, 
one of the mo horrid triumphs of ſpiritual tyranny. . 
The peace of Italy was ſecured by a defenſive treaty 
concluded at Madrid between the emperor, his catholick | 
majeſty, the king of the two Sicilies, aud the duke of 
Parma; to which treaty the king of Sardinia afterwardy 
1 i | > OR MG ET 3 | 
$ XIV. With reſpect to the great ſcheme of elect- 
mg the archduke Joſeph king of the Romans freſh 
objections ſeemed to rife from different quarters. The 
good underſtanding between the courts of Berlin and 
Hanover received an additional ſhock, from a diſpute 
concerning the property of Eaſt Friezeland, which his 
Pruſſian majeſty had ſecured, as heir to the laſt poſſeſſor. 
His Britanick majeſty, as ele&or of Hanover, having 
pretenſions to the ſame inheritance, his miniſter delivered 
a memorial to the diet of the empire, aſſembled at Ra- 
tiſbon, demanding that the king of Pruſſia, as elector of 
Brandenburgh, ſhould be referred to the deciſion of the 
Aulick council, in regard to his claim to the eſtates of 
Eaſt Friezeland: but the king being already in poſſeſſion 


refuſed to ſubmit his right to the determination of that 
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or any other tribunal; and when the diet preſumed to 


deliberate on this affair, his envoy entered a ſtrong proteſt 


againſt their proceedings. At the ſame time, he preſent- 


ed the other miniſters with a memorial, tending to refute 


the elector of Hanoyer's pretenſions to the principality 


in queſtion. 


XV. Ar this juncture his Pruffian majeſty made 


no ſcruple of expreſſing his reſentment againſt the court 
of London, which he ſeemed to conſider as an officious 


cabal, that had no right to intermeddle in the affairs of 


Germany. His reſident at London complained to the 
Bririſh miniſtry, that divers ſhips, failing under the 
Pruſſian flag, had been ſtopped at ſea, and even ſeized by 
"Engliſh cruizers ; and that his ſubje&s had been ill- 
treated and oppreſſed : he, therefore, demanded reparation 
in'a peremptory tone; and in the mean time, diſcontinued 
the payment of the Sileſia loan, which he had charged 
himſelf with, by an article ia the treaty of Breſlaw. 
This was a ſum of money amounting to two hundred 


and fifty thouſand pounds, which the emperor Charles 


VI. father of the reigning empreſs, had borrowed of the 
ſubjects of Great-Britain, on condition of paying aft 
intereſt of ſix per cent, and mortgaging the kiver mines 
of Sileſia for the repayment of the principal. Theſe de- 


volved to the king of Pruſſia with this incumbrance, and 
he continued to pay the intereſt punctually till this 


juncture, when the payment was ſtopped; and he 


publiſhed a paper, intituled, «© An expoſition of the 


« motives which influenced his conduct on this occaſion.” 
In his memorial to the minifiry of Great-Britain he al- 
ledged, that eighteen Pruffian ſhips, and thirty-three 
neutral veſſels, in which the ſubjects of Pruſſia were 
concerned, had been unjuſtly ſeized by Engliſh privateers: 
his account of damages amounted to a very conſiderable 
ſum; and he demanded, in the moſt dogmatick terms, that 
the affair ſhould be finally diſcuſſed in the term of three 
months from the date of his remonſtrance. The expoſi- 
tion and memorial were ſubjected to the examination ef 
the ableſt civilians in England, who refuted every article 
of the charge with equal preciſion and perſpicuity. They 


proved 
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ed, that captures by ſea fell properly under the cog- 
— of choſe — 0e whoſe juriſdiction the 
ſeizures were made, and, therefore, his Pruſſian majeſty 
could nor, confifient with the law of nations, determine 
theſe diſputes in his own tribunals. ' They demonſtrated, 
by undoubied evidence, the falſity of many facts alledged 
in the memorial, as well as the fairnefs of the proceed- 
wes by which ſome few of the Pruſſian veſſels had been 
condemned; and made it appear, that no inſult or injury 
had been offered to the ſubjects of Pruſſia. Finally, they 
obferved, that the Silefia loan was a private tranfaction of 
foch a nature, that, even if a war had happened between 
the emperor Chartes VI. and his Britannick majeſty, 
this muſt have been held ſacred and inviolable : that 
when the empreſs queen ceded Sileſia to the King of 
Pruſſia, this monarch charged himfelf with the repay- 
ment of the loan, which, being a private debt, and tranſ- 
ferable, was now diffuſed into different countries, and 
bece me the property of mavy other beſides the ſubjects 
of Great-Britain. They wound vp their chain of reaſon - 
ing by obſerving, tha-, according to agreement with the 
ernperor, the whole of this loan ſhould have been repayed 
in the year one thoufand ſeven hundred and forty- five; 
whercas the complaints ſpecified in the Prufhan me- 
morial were founded on facts poſterior to that pericd. 
Whether his. Pruſſian majeſty was convinced by this 
reaſons, and deliſted from principle, or thought proper 
to give up his claim vpon other political conſiderations; 
cnam it is, he no longer inſiſted upon ſatis faction, but 
orde · d the payments of the Sileſia loan to be continued 
without further interruption: a report, indeed, was 
circulated, tbat advantage had been taken of rhe demur 
by a certain prince, who employed his agents to buy up 
great part of the loan at a conſiderable diſcount. | 
$ XVI. How much ſoever the king of Pruffia may be 
the ſubject of cenſure on this occaſion. it muſt be allowed 
that, with regard to his own ſubjects, he acted as a wiſe 
leꝑiſlator, and the father of his country, He peopled the 
de ſerts of Pomerania; by encouraging, with royal boun- 
Wct, a great number of induſtrious emigrants to ſettle ”= . 
| | that 
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that province; the face of which, in a very few years, 
underwent the moſt agreeable alteration. Above fixty 
new villages aroſe amidſt a barren waſte, and every part 
of the country exhibited marks of ſucceſsful cultivation. 
"Thoſe ſolitary and deſolate plains, where no human 
footſteps had for many ages been ſeen, were now con- 
verted into fields 'of corn. The farms were regularly 
parcelled out; the houſes multiplied, and teemed with 
population; the happy peaſants, ſheltered in a peculiar 
manner under their king's protection, ſowed their 
2 in peace, and reaped their harveſts in ſecurity. 
The ſame care and indulgence were extended to the 
unpeopled parts of other provinces within the Pruſſian 
dominions, and extraordinary encouragement was granted 
to all French proteſtants who ſhould come and ſettle 
under the government of this political ſage. _ _ 
$ XVII. The courts of Vienna and Hanover till 
employed their chief attention upon the ſcheme of elect- 
ing a king of the Romans; and the elector of Mentz, 
influenced by the majority of the college, had convoked 
an electoral diet for that purpoſe: but ſtrong proteſts 
againſt this convocation were entered by the electors of Co- 
logn and Palatine, in ſo much that it was thought expedient 
to conciliate this laſt, by taking ſome ſteps in his favour, 
with reſpect to the ſatisfaction he demanded from the 
empreſs-queen and his Britannick majeſty. His claim | 
upon the court of Vienna amounted to three millions of | 
florins, by way of indemnification for the loſſes he had 
ſuſtained during the war. He demanded of the king of | 
England twenty thouſand pounds ſterling, for proviſion - | 
and forage furniſhed to the Britiſh troops: while they 
acted on the Maine; and the like ſum for the like pur- 
7 from the ſtates- general of the United Provinces. 
he empreſs- queen could not help remonſtrating againſt 
this demand as exorbitant .in itſelf, and the more un- 
reaſonable, as the elector Palatine, at the death of her 
father, had openly declared againſt the pragmatick ſanc- 
tion, which he had guaranteed in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner : ſhe, therefore, obſerved, that the damage he had 
ſuſtained, in conſequence of that declaration, ought to be- 
conſidered 
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ecnſidered as the cc mon fate of war. Theſe reaſons | 
thovgh concluſive and irrefragable in the uſual way of 


_ arguing, made no impreſſion vpen the palatine, who per- 


feftly well underſtced his own importance, and was 


determined to ſeize this opportunity of turning it to the 


beſt advantage. The court of Vienna, and the maritime 
powers, finding him thus obſtinately attached to his own 


_ mtereRt, refolved to bring him over to their views at any 


x: re, and commenced a negociation with him, which 
produced a formal treaty. By this convention his de- 
mands in money were fixed at twelve hundred thouſand 


dutch florins, to be paid at three inſtalments, five hundred 


thouſand by the empreſs-queen, and the remaining ſeven 
hundred thouſand by the king of Great-Britam and the 
Hates-generat, according to the proportion eſtabliſned in 
former treaties. The privilege of Non appellendo, for 
the duchy of Deux-ponts, was confirmed to his electoral 
bighneſs together with ſome other rights and pretentions, 
in confideration of his concurring with the other elec- 
tors in the choice of a king of the Romans, to be elected 
according to the cuſtoms preſcribed by the laws and con- 
ftitutions of the Empire. He likewiſe engaged to join 


them in ſettling the articles of the capitulation with the 


King of the Romans, emperor ix futuro. Vet, even after 
the concurrence of this prince was ſecured, the purpoſed 
election proved abortive, from the ſtrong objections that 
were ſtarted, and the ſtrenuous oppoſition which was 
made by his Pruſſian majeſty, who perhaps aſpired in 
ſecret at the imperial dignity, which the empreſs- queen 
wok all this pains to perpetuate in her own family. 

' (1753). XVIII. The king of Great-Britain, return- 
ing frem the continent, opened the ſeſſion of parliament 
en the e eventh day of January with a ſpeech, implymg, 
that all his views and negotiations had been calculated 
ard directed to preſerve and ſecure the duration of the 
general peace, fo agreeabie and neceſſary ro the welfare 
c all Europe: that he had the ſatisfaction to be aſſured 
of a gc od diſpoſition in ai! the powers that were his allies, 
to ad here to the ſame falutary object. He exhorted them 
% centinue their attention to the reduction of the . 5 
2 — | | | debt, 
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debt, the augmentation of the ſinking fund, and the im- 
provement of the publick revenue. He recommended 
to their ſerious. conſideration what further laws and re- 
gulations might be neceſſary for ſuppreſſing thoſe crimes 
and diſorders, of which the publick had ſo juſtly com- 
plained : and concluded with an aſſurance, that his hearty 
concurrence, and endeavours ſhould never. be wanting 
in any meaſure that might promote their welfare and 
proſperity. . The addreſſes in anſwer to this ſpeech were 
couched in the uſual form of implicit approbation ; but 
that of the commons did not paſs without queſtion. The 
earl of took exceptiors to one paragraph, in which 
they acknowledged his majeſty's wiſdom, as well as 
goodneſs, in purſuing ſuch meaſures as muſt contribute 
to maintain and render permanent the general tranquillity 
of Europe; and declared their ſatisfaction at the aſſur- 
ances his majeſty had received from his allies, that they 
were all attached to the ſame ſalutary object. His lord- 
- ſhip expatiated on the abſurdity of theſe compliments at 
| ſuch a juncture, when the peace of Europe was ſo 

precarious, and the Engliſh nation had ſo much cauſe of 
complaint and diſſatisfaction. He was ſeconded by ſome 
other individuals who declaimed with great vivacity 
againſt continental connexions; and endeavoured to expoſe 
the weakneſs and folly of the whole ſyſtem of foreign 
- meaſures which our miniſtry had lately purſued. It 


- muſt be owned, indeed, that they might have choſen a 


better opportunity to compliment their ſovereign on the 
permanency of the peace than at this juncture, when they 
muſt have ſeen themſelves on the very brink of a new 
rupture with the moſt formidable power in Europe. But 
the truth is, theſe addreſſes to the throne had been long 
_ conſidered as compliments of courſe, implying no more 
than a reſpectful attachment to their ſovereign : accord- 


| ingly, both houſes agreed to their reſpective addreſſes 


without divifion. The two grand committees of ſupply 
and of ways and means, being eſtabliſhed, the buſineſs of 
the houſe was tranſacted without much altercation ; and 
the people had great reaſon to be ſatisfied with their 
proceedings. Ten thouſand ſeamen, and the uſual 2 
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ber of land · forces, were retained for the ſervice of the 
enſuing year. They provided for the maintenance of 


the new colony in Noya-Scotia , the civil eſtabliſhment, 
of Georgia, the ſupport of the caſtles on the coaſt of 


Guinea, and the erection of a new fort at Anamaboa 
where the French had attempted to make a ſettlement ; 
and they enabied his majeſty to fulfil his engagements 
with the king of Poland and the elector of Bavaria. 
XIX. The ſupplies, including grants for former 
deſiciencies and ſervices, for which no proviſion had been 


made in the courſe of the laſt year did not exceed two 


millions one hundred thirty two thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ſeven pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings, and two-pence half- 
penny; in order to defray which expence they aſſigned 
the duty on malt, &c. the land- tax at two ſhillings in the 


pound, the ſurplus of certain funds, in the exchequer, and 


the ſum of four hundred and twenty thouſand pounds out 
of the ſinking fund; ſo that the exceedings amounted to 
near three hundred thouſand pounds *. As for the nation- 
al debt, it now ſtood at the enormous ſum of ſeventy- 
four millions three hundred ſixty- eight thouſand four 
hundred and fifty-one pounds, fifteen ſhillings, and one 
penny; and the ſinking fund produced one million ſeven 


hundred thirty-five thouſand five hundred and twenty- 
nine pounds, fix ſhillings, and ten pence farthing. 


S XX. One of the firſt meaſures brought upon the 
carpet, in the courſe of this ſeſſion, was an act containing 
regulations for the better preſervation of the game, of 
which fo great havock had been made by poachers, and 

ons unqualified to enjoy that diverſion, that the 
total extirpation of it was apprehended. | 


Several duties on ſalt, as well as on red and white herrings 


dell vered out for home conſumption, were rendered perpetual, 


though ſubject to be redeemed by parliament ; and it was pro- 
vided, that the debt contracted upon theſe duties being diſcharg- 
ed, all the after produce of them ſhould become part of the 
taking fund. | | 1 Fg 
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S XXI. The next ſtep taken by the commons was 


an affair of much greater conſequence to the community. 


being a bill for obliging ſhips the more effectually to 
perform quarantine, in order to prevent the playue from 
being imported from foreign countries into Great-Britain. 
For this purpoſe, it was ordained, that if this dreadful 
viſitation ſhould appear in any ſhip to the northward of 
cape Finiſterre, the maſter or commander ſhould imme- 
diately proceed to the harbour of New Grimſby, in one 
of the ade of Scilly, and there communicate the diſco- 
very to ſome officer of the cuſtoms ; who ſhould, with the 
firſt opportunity, tranſmit this intelligence to another 


cuſtom-houſe officer in the neareft port of England, to 


be by him forwarded to one of his majeſty's principal 
ſecretaries of ſtate. In the mean time the ſhip ſhould 
remain at the ſaid iſland, and not an individual preſume 
to go aſhore, until his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be 
known. It was alſo provided, that in caſe the maſter of 
a ſhip thus infected ſhould not be able to make the 
illands of Scilly, or be forced up either channel by 
violent winds, he ſhould not enter any frequented har- 
bour; but remain in ſome open road, until he cout! 
receive orders from his majeſty, or the priv y- couneil, that 
during this interval, he ſhould avoid all intercourſe with 


the ſhore, or any perſon or veſſel whatſoever, on pain of 


being deemed guilty of felony, and ſuffering death with- 
out benefit of clergy. _ | | 

$ XXII. In order the more effectually to reprefs 
the barbarous practice of plundering ſhips which have 
the misfortune to ſuffer thipwreck ; a praftice which 
prevailed upon many different parts of the Britiſh coaſt, 
to the diſgrace of the nation, and the ſcandal of human 
nature; a bill was prepared, containing clauſes to info-ce 
the laws againſt ſuch ſavage delinquents, who prowl along 
the ſhore, like hungry wolves, in hope of preying 
upon their fellow-creatures ; and certain proviſions for the, 


relief ofthe unhappy ſufferers*, When the mutiny-bill fei 
a | Fo unde 


* By the new law, the clerk of the peace in the counyr 


where the crime ſhall be committed is obliged, upon receiv- 
: ing 
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under deliberation, the earl of Egmont propoſed a new 
claule for empowering and requiring regimental courts 
martial to examine witneſſes upon oath in all their trials. 
The propoſal vecaſioned a debate, in which the miniſtry 
were pretty equally divided; but the clauſe was diſap- 
proved by the majority, and this annual bill was enacted 
into a law without any alteration. 720 | 

$ XXIII. The next bill was framed in conſequence 
of divers petitions preſented by the exporters of corn, who 
complained that the bounties were not paid, and prayed 
that the houſe would make proper proviſion for that 
purpoſe. A bill was accordingly brought in, importing, 
that intereſt after the rate of three per cent. ſhould be 
allowed upon every debenture for the bounty on the 
exportation of corn, payable by the receiver general or 
caſhier of the cuſtoms, until the principal could be diſ- 
charged out of ſuch cuſtoms or duties as are appropriated 
for the payment of this bounty. This premium on the 
exportation of corn ought not to be granted, except when 
the lowneſs of the 2 in Great-Britain proves 
that there is a ſuperabundance in the kingdom; otherwiſe 
the exporter will find his account in depriving our own 
labourers of their bread, in order to ſupply our rivals at 
an eaſter rate: for example, ſuppoſe wheat in England 
thould {el} for twenty ſhillings a quarter, the merchant 
might export it to France, and afford it to the people of 
that kingdom for eighteen ſhillings, becauſe the bounty 
on exportation would, even at that rate, afford him a con- 
hderable advantage. | | 958 | 

d. XXIV. A great number of merchants having 
prelented petitions from different paris of the kingdom, 


ing proper information, to proſeeute the offenders at the ex- 
pence of the county. It was likewiſe propoſed, that in caſe of 
no proſecution. of this nature ſhould be commenced within a 
certain limited time after the information ſhouid have been, 
legally given, in that caſe the county might be ſued by the. 
perſon who had ſuſtained the damage, and obliged to indemnify” 
him for his loſs: but this clauſe was rejected by the majority 
and the bill, having made its way through both houſes received 
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repreſenting that the trade to Turkey was greatly des 
creaſed, aſcribing this diminution, to the excluſive charter 
enjoyed by a monopoly, and praying that the trade might 
be laid open to all his majeſty's ſubjects, one of the mem- 
bers for Liverpool moved for leave to bring in a bill for 
this purpoſe. Such a meaſure had been twice before 
propoſed without ſucceſs ; but now it was adopted with- 
out oppoſition. A bill was immediately introduced; 
and, notwithſtanding all the intereſt and efforts of the 
Turkey company, who petitioned the houſe againſt it, 
and were heard by their counſel, it paſſed through both 
houſes, and received the royal ſanction. By this regula- 
tion any Britiſh ſubje& may obtain the freedom of the 
Turkey company, by paying or rendering a fine of twenty 
pounds ; and all the members are ſecured from the 
tyranny of oppreſſive by-laws, contrived by any monopo- 
Itzing cabal x. . 
8 XXV. But this ſeſſion was chiefly diſtinguiſhed by 
an act for naturalizing Jews, and a bill for the better pre- 
venting clandeſtine marriages. The firſt of theſe, which 
paſſed wirhout much oppoſition in the houſe of lords, 
from whence it deſcended to the commons, was intituled 
« An act to permit perſons profeſſing the Jewiſh Religion 
d to be naturalized by parliament, and for other purpoſes 
« therein mentioned.” It was ſupported by ſome peti- 
tions of merchants and manufacturers, who, upon exami- 

nation, appeared to be Jews, or their dependants ; and 
countenanced by the miniſtry, who thought they foreſaw, 
in the conſequences of ſuch a naturalization, a great ac- 
ceſſion to the moneyed intereſt, and a confiderable increaſe 
of their own influence among the individuals of that com- 
munity. They boldly affirmed, that ſuch a law would 
greatly conduce to the advantage of the nation ; that it 
would encourage perſons of wealth to remove with their 
effects from foreign parts into Great-Britain, increaſe 
the commerce 1 credit of the kingdom, and ſet 2 
laudable example of induſtry, temperance, and frugality. 
Such, however, were not the ſentiments of the lord- mayor, 


aldermen, and commons of the city of London in common- 


council aſſembled, who, in a petition to parliament, ex- 
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preſſed their apprehenſion that the bill, if paſſed into a 
law, would tend greatly to the diſhonour of the Chriſtian 
religion, endanger the excellent conſtitution, and be 


highly prejudicial to the intereſt and trade of the 


kingdom in general, and of the city of London in parti- 
cular. Another petition to the ſame purpoſe was next day 
preſented to the houſe, ſubſcribed by merchants and traders 
of the city of London; who among other allegations, ob- 
ſerved, that the conſequences of ſuch a naturalization 
would greatly affect their trade and commerce with forei 
nations, particularly with Spain and Portugal. Counſel 
was heard, evidence examined, and the bill produced vio- 
lent debates, in which there ſeemed to be more paſſion than 
patriotiſm, more declamation than argument. The ad- 
verſaries of the bill affirmed, that fach a naturalization 
would deluge the kingdom with brokers, uſurers, and 
beggars; that the rich Jews, under the ſhadow of this 
indulgence, would purchaſe lands, and even advowſons: 
ſo as not only to acquire an intereſt in the legiſlature, but 
alſo to influence the conſtitution of the church of Chriſt, 
to which they were the inveterate and profeſſed enemies: 
that the lower claſs of that nation, when thus admitted to the 
right of denizens, | would interfere with the induftrious 
natives who earn their livelihood by their labour; and by 
dint of the moſt parſimonious frugality, to which the En- 
glith are ſtrangers, work at an under-price ; ſo as not 
only to ſhare, but even in a manner to exclude them from 
all employment : that ſuch an adoption of vagrant Jews 
into the community, from all parts of the world, would 
rob the real ſubjects of their birth-right, diſgrace the cha- 
rafter of the nation, expoſe themſelves to the moſt diſho- 
nourable participation and intruſion, endanger the conſti- 
tution both in church and ftate, and be an indelible re- 


| proach upon the eſtabliſhed religion of the country. Some 


of thoſe orators ſeemed tranſported even to a degree of 
enthuſiaſm, They prognoſticated that the Jews would 
multiply ſo much in number, engroſs ſuch wealth, and 
acquire. ſo great power and influence in Great-Britain 


that their perſons would be revered, their cuſtoms imita- 


ted, and judaiſm become the faſhionable religion of the 
4 © eh Engliſh. 
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Engliſh. Finally, they affirmed that ſuch an act was di. 
realy fly ing in the face of the prophecy, which declares, 
that the Jews ſhall be a ſcattered people, without coun. 
rry or fixed habitation, until they ſhall be converted from 
fheir infidelity. and gathered together in rhe land of their 
forefathers. "Theſe arguments and apprchenſions, which 
were in reality frivolous and chimerical, being induftri . 
ouſly circulated among the vulgar, naturally prejudiced 
againſt the Jewiſh people, excited ſuch a ferment through- 
out the nation, as cught to have deterred the miniſtry 
from the proſecution of ſuch an unpopular meaſure; which 
however, they had courage enough to maintain againſt all 
oppoſition. The bill paſſed the ordeal of both houſes, 
and his majeſty vouchſafed the royal ſenction to this law 
in favour of the Hebrew nation. The truth is, it might 
have increaſed the wealth, and extended the commeree of 
Great-Britain, had it been agreeable to the people: and 
as the naturalized Jews would ſtill have been excluded 
from all civil and military offices, as well as from other 
rivileges enjoyed by their chriſtian brethren, in all pro- 
ability they would have gradually forſaken their own 
unprofitable and obſtinate infidelity, opened their eyes to 
the ſhining truths of the goſpel, and joined their fellow- 
ſubjects in embracing the doctrines of chriſtianity. But 
no miniſtry ought to riſk an experiment, how plauſible ſo- 
ever it may be, if they find it, as this was, an object of the 
people's unconquerable averſion. What rendered this un- 
ular meaſure the more impolitick, was the unſeaſonable 
juncture at which it was carried into execution; that is 
at the eve of a general election for a new parliament, when 
a miniſter ought carefully to avoid every ſtep which may 
give umbrage to the body of the people. The earl of 
Ep——t, who argued againſt the bill with equa] power 
and vivecity, in deſcribing the effect it might have upon 
that occaſion, . I am amazed (faid he) that this conſide- 
ration makes no impreſſion.— When that day, whichis 
„ not far off, ſhall arrive, I ſhall not fear to ſet my foot 
« upon any ground of election in the kingdom, in oppo- 
ſition to any one man among you, or any ne w 5 
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te who has voted or appeared in favour of this natu- 
„ EL nes i HR 2 
$ XXVI. Another bill, tranſmitted from the upper 
houſe, met with a reception equally unfavourable among 
the commons, though it was ſuſtained on the ſhoulders of 
the majority, and thus forced its way to the throne, 
where it obtained the royal approbation. The practice 
of ſolemniſing clandeſtine marriages, ſo prejudicial to the 
peace of families, and ſo often productive of miſery to 
the parties themſelves thus united, was an evil that pre- 
vailed to ſuch a degree as claimed the attention of the le- 
giſlature. The ſons and daughters of great and opulent 
families, before they had acquired knowledge and experi- 
ence, or attained to the years of diſcretion, were every 
day ſeduced in their affections, and inveigled into matches 
big with mfamy and ruin; and theſe were greatly facili- 
tated by the opportunities that occurred of being united 
inſtantaneouſly by the ceremony of marriage, in the firſt. 
tranſport of paſſion, before the deſtined Tina had time 
to cool or deliberate on the ſubje&. For this pernicious | 
purpoſe, there there was. a band, of profligate miſcreants, 
the refuſe of the clergy, dead to every ſentiment of vir- 
tue, abandoned to all ſenfe of decency and decorum, for 
the moſt parts priſoners for debt or delinquency, and in- 
deed the very outcaſts of human ſociety, who hovered 
about the verge of the Fleet-priſon to intercept cuſtomers, 
plying like porters for employment, and performed the 
ceremony of marriage without licence or queſtion, in cel- 
lers, garrets, or alehouſes, to the ſcandal of religion, and 
the diſgrace of that order which they profeſſed. The caſe. . 
with which this eccleſiaſtical ſanction was obtained, and 
the vicious diſpoſition of thoſe wretches, open to the prac- 
tices of fraud and corruption, were productive of polygamy, - 
indigence, conjugal infidelity, proſtitution, and every curſe _ 
that could imbitter the married ſtate. A remarkable caſe 
of this nature having fallen under the cognizance of the 
peers, in an appeal from an inferior tribunal, that houſe 
ordered the judges to prepare a new bill for preventing 
ſuch abuſes ; and one was accordingly framed, under the 


| apices of lord Hardwick, at that time lord high chan- 
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cellor of England. In order to anticipate the bad effects 
of clandeſtine marriages, this new ſtatute enacted, that 
the banns ſhould be regularly publiſhed, three ſucceſſive 


Sundays, in the church of the pariſh where the parties 


dwell: That no licence ſhould be granted to marry in any 
place, where one of the parties has not dwelt at leaſt a 
month, except a ſpecial licence by the archbiſhop : That 
if any marriage ſhould be ſolemniſed in any other place 
than a church or a chapel, without a ſpecial licence, or in 


a publick chapel, without having publiſhed the banns, or 


obtained a licence of fome perſons properly qualified, the 
marriage ſhould be void, and the perſon who tulcmniſed it 


tranſported for ſeven years: That marriages, by licence, of 


partiesqunder age, without conſent of parent or guardian, 


ſhould be null and void unleſs the party under age be a widow, | 


and the parent refuſmg conſent a widow married again: 


that when the cenſent of a mother or guardian is refuſed 
from caprice, or ſuch parent or guardian be vn compos men-. 

715, or beyond ſea, the minor ſhould have recourſe for relief 
to the ccurt of chancery : that no ſuit ſhould be commenced 


to compel a celebration of marriage, upon pretence of any 
contract: That all marriages ſhould be ſolemniſed before 
two witneſſes, and an entry be made in a book kept for 


that purpoſe, whether it was bv banns or licence, whe- 
ther cither of the parties was under age, or the marriage 


celebrated with the conſent of parent or guardian; and 
this entry to be ſigned by the miniſter, the parties and the 
witveſſes :; That a falſe licence or certificarc, or deſtroying 
reviſter books, ſhould be deemed felony, either in principal 
or acceſſary, and puniſhed with death. The bill, when 


firſt conſidered in the lower houſe, gave riſe to a variety 


of debates: in which the members appeared to be divided 
rather according to their real ſentiments, than by the 


rules of any political diſtinction: for ſome principal ſer- 


vants of the government freely differed in opinion from 


the miniſter, who countenanced the bill; while, on the 
other hand, he was, on this occaſion, ſupported by cer- 
tain chiefs of the oppoſition, and the diſputes were main- 


tained with extraordinary eagerneſs and warmth. The 


principal objeCtions im ported, that ſuch reſtrictions on 
| E marriage 
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marriage would damp the ſpirit of love and propagation ; 
promote mercenary matches, to the ruin of domeſtick hap- 
pineſs, as well as to the prejudice of poſterity and popu- 
lation; impede the circulation of property, by 8 
the wealth of the kingdom among a Kind of ariſtocracy of 
zulent families, who would always intermarr y within 
7 5 own pale; ſubject the ppor to many inconveniencies 
and extraordinary expence, from the nature of the forms 
to be obſerved; and threw an additional power into the 
hands of the chancellor. They affirmed, that no human 
power had a right to diſſolve a vow ſolemnly made in the 
ſight of heaven; and that, in proportion as the bill pre - 
vented clandeſtine marriages, it would encourage fornica- 
tion and debauchery, inſomuch as the parties reſtrained 
from indulging their mutural paſſions in an honourable. 
manner, would be tempted to gratify them by ſtealth, at 
the hazard of their reputation. In a word, they foreſaw 
a great number of evils in the train of this bill, which have 
not yet been realized. On the other fide, its advocates en- 
deavoured to refute theſe arguments, and ſome of them 
ſpoke with great ſtrength and preciſion. The bill under- 


went a great number ot alterations and amendments; which 


were not effected without violent conteſt and altercation. 
At length, however, it was floated through both hbuſes on 
the tide of a great majority, and ſteered into the fafe har- 
bour of royal approbation. Certain it is, the abuſe of 
clandeſtine marriage might have been removed upon much 
eaſier terms than thoſe impoſed upen the fubjeC by this 
bill, which, after all, hath been found ineffectual, as it 
may be cafily elluded by a ſhort voyage to the conti- 
nent, or a moderate journey to North-Britain, where 
the indifſoluble knot may be tied without ſeruple or 
interruption, 5 . 8 
 $XXVII. Over and above theſe new ſtatutes there 
were ſome other ſubjects which occaſionally employed the 
attention of the commons ; ſuch as the ſtate of the Britiſh 
lugar-colonies, which was conſidered, in conſequence of 
petitions preſented by the ſugar-refiners and grocers of 
London, Weſtminſter, and Briſtol, complaining of the ex- 
orbitant price demanded and given for ſugars * 
rom 
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from; Jamaica ;; defiring that the proprietors of land in Ja- 
maica might be obliged to cultivate greater quantities of 
ground for raiſing ſugar canes, or that they (the petition - 
ers) might have leave to import muſcovado ſugars from 
other countries, when the price of thoſe imported from Ja- 
maica ſhould exceed a certain rate. This remonſtrance 
Was taken into coſiHeration by a committee of the whole 
houſe; and a great number of evidences and papers being 
examined, they reſolved, That the peopling of Jamaica 
with white inhabitants, and cultivating the lands thereof, 
would be the moſt proper meaſure for — that iſland, 
and increaſing the trade and navigation between it and 
Great - Britain, and other parts of his majeſty's dominions: 
That the endeavours hitherto uſed by the legiſlature of Ja- 
maica to increaſe the number of white inhabitants, and en- 
force the cultivation of lands, in the manner that might 
beſt conduce to the ſecurity and defence of that iſland, had 
not been effectual for theſe purpoſes. The houſe ordered 
a bill to be founded on theſe reſolutions; but this was 
poſtponed, until the miniſtry ſhould receive more full 
information touching the true ſtate of that iſland. The 
E of Jamaica laboured under many grievances and 
ardſhips, from divers heavy impoſitions and reſtrictions; 
and a detail of theſe was tranſmitted in a repreſentation to 
his majeſty, which was referred to the conſideration of the 
commiſſioners of trade and plantations. The cauſe of the 
planters was defended vigourouſly, and managed in the 
houſe of commons by alderman Beckford, a gentleman of 
vaſt poſſeſſions in the iſland of Jamaica, who perfectly well 
under ſtood, and ſtrenuouſly ſupported, the intereſt of that 
his native count x. 
$ XXVIII. Abortive alſo proved the attempt to eſta- 
bliſh a law for keeping an annual regiſter of marriages, 
births, deaths, the individuals who received alms, and the 
total number of people in Great-Britain. A bill for this 
purpoſe was preſented by Mr. Potter, a gentleman of 
pregnant parts and ſpirited elocution ; who, 1 
the advantages of ſuch a law, obſerved, that it would aſ- 
certain the number of the people, and the collective ſtrength 
of the nation; conſequently, point out thoſe plaees 1 hk 
: 05 1 there 
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pere is a defect or exceſs of popvlation, and certainly 
determine whether a general naturalization would be 
advantageous or prejudicial to the community; that it 
would decide what number of men might on any ſudden 
emergency, be levied fer the defence of the Kingdom; 
and whether the nation is gainer or {ofer by ſending its 
natives toſcttde, and our troops to defend diſtant colonies ; 
that it would be the means of efabliſhing a local admini- 
ſtration of civil government, or a police upon certain fixed 
principles, the want of which hath been long a reproach 
to the nation, a ſecurity to vice, and an encouragement 
to idleneſs; that in many caſes where all other evidence 
is wanting, it would enable ſuitors to recover their right 
in courts of juſtice, facilitate an equal and equitable aſſeſſ- 
ment in raifing the preſent taxes, and laying future impo- 

ſitions ; ſpecify the lineal deſcents, relations, and alliances 
of families; lighten the intolerable burthens incurred by 
the publick, from innumerable and abſurd regulations rec 
lating to the poor; provide for them by a more equal ex- 
ertion of humanity, and effectuall, ſcreen them from all 
riſque of periſhing by hunger, cold, cruelty, and oppreffion. 
Whether ſuch a law would have anſwered the ſanguine ex- 
pectatiens of its patron, we ſhall not pretend to deter- 
mine; though, in our opinion, it muſt have been attend - 
conſequences, particularly in re- 
training the hand of robbery and violence, in detecting 
fraud, bridling the ferocity of a licentious people, and eſta- 

bliſhing a happy ſyſtem of order and ſubordination. At 
firſt the bill met with little oppoſition, except from Mr. 
Thornton, member for the city of York, who inveighed 


| againſt it witk great fervour, as a meaſure that ſavoured 


of Frence policy, to which the Engliſh nation ever had the 
utmoſt averſion. He affirmed; that the method in which 
& was propoſed this regiſter ſhould be Kept, would furniſh 
the enemies of Great-Britain with contipual opportunities 
of knowing the ſtrength or weakneſs of the nation; that 
It would empower an ill-defigning miniſter to execute any 
ſeheme ſubverſive of publick liberty, inveſt parith and 
perty officers of the peace with exorbitant powers, and 
Ot the nation above fifty thouſand pounds a year to car- 
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Ty the ſcheme into execution. Theſe arguments, which, 
we apprehend, are extremely frivolous and inconcluſive, 
had great weight with a conſiderable number, who join- 
ed. in the oppoſition, while the miniſtry ſtood neutral, 
Nevertheleſs, after having undergone ſome amendments 
it was conveyed to the lords, by whom it was, at the ſe- 
cond reading, thrown out, as a ſcheme of a very dangerous 
tendency. The legiſlature of Great-Britain have, on 
ſome occaſions, been more ſtartled at the diſtant ſhadow of 
a bare poſſibility, than at the real approach of the moſt 
dangerous innovation. 1 

$ XXIX. From the uſual deliberations on civil and 
commercial concerns, the attention of the parljament, 
which had ſeldom or never turned upon literary avocations, 
was called off by an extraordinary ſubject of this nature. 
Sir Hans Sloane, the celebrated phyſician and naturaliſt, 
well known through all the civilized countries of Europe 
for his ample collection of rarities, culled from the animal, 


vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, as well as of antiquities 


and curioſities of art, had directed, in his laſt will, that 
this valuable muſeum, together with his numerous library, 
ſhould: be offered to the parliament, for the ule of the 
publick, in conſideration of their paying a certain ſum, in 
compenſation, to his heirs. His terms were embraced by 
the commons, who agreed to pay twenty thouſand pounds 
for the whole, 3 to be worth four times that ſum; 
and a bill was prepared for purchaſing this muſeum, toge- 
ther with the Harle ian collection of manuſcripts, ſo deno- 
minated from its founder, Robert Harley, earl of Oxford, 
lord high treaſurer of England, and now offered to the 
' publick by his daughter, the ducheſs of Portland. It 


| was propoſed, that theſe purchaſes ſhould be joined to the 


famous .Cottonian library, and a ſuitable repoſitory provi- 
ded for them and the king's library, which had long lain 
neglected, and expoſed to the injuries of the weather in 
the old dormitory at Weſtminſter. Accordingly, truſtees 
and governors, conſiſting of the moſt eminent perſons of 
the kingdom, were appointed, and regulations eſtabliſhed for 
the management of this nobje muſeum, ' which was depo- 
fited in Montagu-Houſe, one of the moſt magnificent * 
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fices in England, where it is ſubjected, without reſerve, 
to the view of the publick, under certain neceſſary reſtric= 


tions, and exhibits a glorious monument of national taſte 


and liberality.* In the beginning of June, the ſeſſion of 
parliament was cloſed by his majeſty, who mentioned no- 
thing particular in his ſpeech, but that the ftate of foreign 
affairs had ſuffered no alteration fince their meeting. 

$ XXX. The genius of the Engliſh people is perhaps 
incompatible with a ſtate of perfect tranquillity : if it is 
not ruffled by foreign provacations, or agitated by unpopu- 
lar meafures of domeſtick adminiſtration, it will undergo. 
temporary fermentations from the turbulent ingredients 


inherent in its own conſtitution. Tumults are excited, 


and factions kindled into rage and inveteracy, by incl- 
dents of the moſt frivolous nature. At this juncture the 
metropolis of England was divided and diſcompoſed in 
a ſurpriſing manner, by a diſpute in itſelf of fo little con- 
ſequence to the community, that it could not deſerve a 
place in a general hiſtory, if it did not ſerve to convey a 
characteriſtick idea of the Engliſh nation. In the begin- 
ning of the year an obſcure damſel, of low degree, whoſe 
name was Elizabeth Canning, promulgated a re 
which in a little time attracted the attention of the pub- 
lick. She affirmed, that on the firſt day of the new year, 
at night, ſhe was ſeized under Bedlam-wall by two ruf · 
fians, who having tripped her of her upper apparel, ſe- 
cured her mouth with a gag, and threatened to murder 
her ſhould ſhe make the. leaſt noiſe ; that they con- 
+ Gp her on foot about ten miles, to a place called End- 
held-waſh, and brought her to the houſe of one. Mrs. 
Wells, where ſhe was pillaged of her ſtays ; and, becauſe 
ſhe refuſed to turn proſtitute, confined in a cold, damp, 
ſeparate, and unfurniſhed apartment; where ſhe remained 
a whole month, without any other ſuſtenance than a few 
ſtale cruſts of bread, and about a gallon of water; till at 
length ſhe forced her way through a window, and ran 
home to her mother's houſe, almoſt naked, in the night 
of the twenty-ninth of January. This ſtory, improbable = 
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and unſupported, operated ſo ſtrongly on the paſſions 
of the people in the neighboured of Aldermanbury, where 
Canning's mother lived, and particularly among fanaticks 
of all denominations, that they ratſed voluntary contribu- 
tions, with ſurpriſing 1 in order to bring the ſup- 
poſed delinquents to juſtice. Warran's were granted fob 
apprehending Wells, who kept the houſe at Endfield, 
waſh, and her accomplices, the fervant maid, whoſe 
name was Virtue Hall, and one Squires, an old gipſey- 
woman, which was laſt charged by Canning, of havin 
robbed her of her ſtays. Wellis, though acquittzd of the 
felony, was puniſhed as a bawd. Hall turned evidence 
for Canning, but afterwards recanted. Squires, the gip- 
ſey, was convicted of the robbery, though ſhe produced 
undoubted evidence to prove that ſhe was at Abbotſbury 
In Dorſetſhire that very night in which the felony was 
faid to be committed, and Canning and her friends fell 
into divers contradlictions during the courſe of the trial. 
By this time the prepoſſeſſion of the common people in 
er favour had 7 — to ſuch a pitch of enthuſiaſm, that 
the moſt palpable truths which appeared on the other 
fide, had no other effect than that of exaſperating them to 
the moſt dangerous degree of rage and revenge. Some 
of the 42 Rage” for Squires, though perſons of unblemiſh- 
ed character, were ſo intimidated, that they durſt not en- 
ter the court ; and thoſe who had relolution enough to 
ive evidence in her behalf, ran the riſk of aſſaſſination 
. the vulgar that ſurrounded the place. On this occa- 
flon, fir Criſp Gaſcoyne. lord mayor of London, behaved 
with that laudable cobrage and humanity which ought 
ever to diſtinguiſh the ehief magiſtrate of ſuch a metro- | 
olis- Conſidering the improbability of the charge, rhe 
Fai partiality, and blind enthuſiaſm with which it was En 
proſecuted, and being convinced of the old woman's in- 
nocence by a great number of affidavits, voluntarily ſent 
up from ho country by perſons of unqueſtionable credit, 
he, in conjunction with ſome other worthy citizens, re- 
ſolved to oppoſe the torrent of valgar prejudice. Appli- 
cation was made to the throne for mercy : the cafe was 
referred to the attorney and: ſolicitor-general, who, hav- 
ing examined the evidences on both des, made their re- 
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port in favour of Squires to the king and council; and 
this poor old creature was indulged. with his majeſty's 
pardon. [ This affair was now ſwelled up into ſuch a fac- 
tion as divided the greater part of the kingdom, including 
the rich as well as the poor, the high as well as the hum 
ble. Pamphlets and paſquinades were publiſhed on both 
ſides of the diſpute, which became the general topick of 
converſation in all aſſemblies, and people of all ranks 
eſpouſed one or other party with as much warmth and 
animoſity as had ever inflamed the whigs and tories, even 
at the moſt rancorous period of their oppoſition. Sub- 
{criptions were opened, and large ſums levied, on one 
ſide, to proſecute for -perjury 'the perſons on whoſe evi- 
dence the pardon had been granted. On the other hand, 
thoſe who had intereſted themſelves for the gipſey re- 
ſolved to ſupport her witneſſes, and, if poſſible, detect 
the impoſture of . Canning. Bills of perjury were pre- 
ferred on both ſides. The evidences for Squires were 
tried and acquitted : at firſt Canning abſconded ; but af- 
terwards ſurrendered to take her trial, and being, after a 
long hearing, found guilty, was tranſported to the Bri- 
tiſh colonies. The zeal of her friends, however, ſeemed 
to be inflamed by her conviction; and thoſe who carried 
on the proſecution againſt her were inſulted, even to the 
danger of their lives. They ſupplied her with neceſ- 
ſar ies of all ſorts, paid for her tranſportation in a private 
ſhip, where ſhe enjoyed all the comforts and convenien- 
cies that could be afforded in that ſituation, and furniſhed 
her with ſuch recommendations as ſecured to her a very 
agreeable reception in New-England. | 
$ XXXI. Next to this very remarkable tranſaction, 
the incident that principally diſtinguiſhed this year in 
England, was the execution of Dr. Archibald Cameron, 
a native of North-Britain, and brother to Cameron of 
Lochiel, chief of that numerous and warlike tribe, who 
had taken the field with the prince-pretender. After 
the battle of Culloden, where he was dangerouſly wound- 
ed, he found means to eſcape to the continent. His 
brother, the doctor, had accompanied him in all his ex- 
peditions, though not in a military capacity, and was in- 
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tuded with him in the act of attainder paſſed againſt 
thoſe who had been concerned in the rebellion. Not- 
withſtanding the imminent danger attending ſuch an at- 
attempt, the doctor returned privately to Scotland, in or- 
der (as it was reported) to recover a ſum of money be- 
loenging to the pretender, which had been embezzled by 

His adherents in that country. Whatever may have been 
his inducement to re · viſi his native country under ſuch a 
predicament, ' certain it is, he was diſcovered, appre- 
hended, conducted to London, confined in the tower, 
examined by the privy-council, and produced in the court 
of king*s-bench, where his identity being proved by ſe- 
veral witneffes, he received ſentence of death, and was 
executed at Tyburn. - The terror and reſentment of the 

eople, occaſioned by the rebellion, having by this time 
Fibſided, their humane paſſions did not fail to operate in 
favour of this unfortunate gentleman : their pity was 
mingled with eſteem, ariſing from his perſonal character, 
which was altogether unblemifhed, and his deportment 
on this occaſion, which they could not help admiring, as 
the ſtandard of manly fortitude and decorum. The po- 
pulace, though not very ſubject to tender emotions, were 
moved to compathon, and even to tears, by his behaviour 
at the place of execution ; and many ſincere well-wiſhers 
to the preſent eſtabliſhment- thought that the ſacrifice of 
this victim, at ſuch a juncture, could not redò und either to 
, oo 5 04.908 27547 
S XXXII. The turbulent ſpirit, which is never totally 
extinguiſhed in this ifland, manifeſted itſelf in ſundry tu- 
mults that broke out in different parts of South-Britain: 
The price of proviſion, and bread in particular, being 
raiſed to an exorbitant rate, in conſequence of an abſurd 
exportation of corn, for the ſake of the bounty, 2 formi- 
. Gable body ef colliers, and other labouring people, raiſcd 
un inſurrection at Briſtol, began to plunder the corn · veſ- 
fels in the harbour, and commit fuch outrages in the city 
that the magiſtrates were obliged to have recourſe to the 
military power. A troop of dragoons were ſent to their 
ﬀfiſtance, and the inſurgents were quelled, though not 


* 
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without ſome blood · ned. Commotions of the ſame kind 
were excited in Vorkſhire, Mancheſter, and ſeveral other 
places in the northern counties. At Leeds, a detachment 
of the King's troops were obliged in their oα] defence to 
fire upon the rioters, eight or nine of whom were killed on 
the ſpot; and, indeed, ſo little care had been taken to re» 
ſtrain the licentious inſolence of the vulgar by proper laws 
and regulations, duely, executed under the eye of civil 
magiſtracy, that a military power was found abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to maintain the peace of the kingdom. 
S XXXIII. The tranquillity. of the Continent was not 
endangered by any new conteſt or diſturbance; yet the 
breach between the clergy and the - parliament of Paris 
was every daꝝ more and more widened, and the people 
were pretty equally divided between ſuperſtition and a 
regard for civil liberty. The parliament having cauſed 
divers eccleſiaſticks to be apprehended, for having refuſed 
to adminiſter the ſacraments to perſons in extremity, Who 
refuſed to ſubſcribe to the bull Unigenitus, all of them de- 
clared they acted according to the direction of the archbi- 
ſhop of Paris. Application being made to this haughty pre- 
late, he treated the deputies of the parliament with the moſt 
ſupercilious contempt, and even ſeemed to brave the power 
and authority of that body. They, on the other hand, 
proceeded to take cognizance of the recuſant clergy, until 
their ſovereign ordered them to deſiſt. Then they pre- 


ſented remonſtrances to his majeſty, reminding him of 


their privileges, and the duty of their ſtation, which obli- 
ged them to do juſtice on all delinquents. In the mean 
time, they continued to perform their functions, and even 
commenced a proſecution againſt the biſhop of Orleans, 
whom they ſummoned to attend their tribunal. Next day 
they received from Verſailles a lettre de cachet, aecompa- 


nied by letters patent, commanding them to ſuſpend all 


proſecutions relating to the refuſal of the ſacraments; and 


ordering the letters patent to be reg iſtered. Inſtead of 


obeying theſe commands, they preſented new remonſtran- 


ces, for anſwers to which they were referred tothe king's 
former declarations. In conſequence of this intimation, 
they had ſpirit enough to reſolve . That whereas certain 
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«evil-minded perſons had prevented truth from reachini 


4 the throne, the chambers remained aſſembled, and 


4 other ' buſineſs ſhould be ſuſpended.” The affair was 


now become very ſerious. His majeſty, by freſh letters 


tent, renewed his orders, and commanded them to pro- 
ceed wirh their ordinary buſineſs, on pain of incurring his 


diſpleaſure. They forthwith came to another reſolution, 
Importing, that they could not obey this junction without 


a breach of their duty and their oath. | Next day lettres 


de catchet were iſſued, baniſhing to different parts of the 


Kingdom all the members, except thoſe of the great cham- 
ber, which the court did not find more tractable than 


their brethren. They forthwuh reſolved to abide by the 


two reſolutions mentioned above; and, as an inſtance of 
their unſhaken fortitude, ordered an eccleſiaſtick to be 
taken into cuſtody for refuſing the ſacraments. This ſpi- 
Tited meaſure involved them in the fate of the reſt; for 
they were alſo exiled from Paris, the citizens of which 
did not fail to extol their conduct with the loudeſt enco- 
mums, and at the ſame time to expreſs their reſent- 
ment againſt the clergy, who could not ſtir abroad with- 
out being expoſed to violence or inſult. The exzmple of 
the parliament of Paris was followed by that of Rouen, 
which had e enough to iſſue orders for apprehend- 
ing the biſhop of hems becauſe he had refuſed to appear 


when ſummoned to their tribunal. Their decrees on this 
"occaſion; being annulled by the king's council of tate, 


they preſented a bold remonſtrance, which, however, had 
no other effect than that of exaſperating the miniſtry. A 


grand deputation being ordered to attend the king, they 
were commanded to deſiſt from — in diſputes 


relating to the refuſal of the ſacraments, to regiſter 
this injunction. At their return they had recourſe to a 
new remonſtrance; and one of their principal counſellors, 
who had ſpoken freely in the debates on this ſubject. was 


arreſted by a party of dragoons, who carried him priſoner 


to the caſtle of Dourlens. In a word, the body of the 
poopie declared for the parliament, in oppoſition to eccle- 


. Haſtical tyranny ; and, had they not been over awed by a 
n + » formidable 
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formidable ſtanding army, would certainly have taken 
up arms in defence of their liberties; while the monarch 
weakly ſuffered himſelf to be governed by prieſtly delu- 
ſions; and, ſecure in his military appointments, ſeemed to 
ſet the teſt of his ſubjects at defiance. Apprehenſive, how- 
eyer, that theſe diſputes would put an entire ſtop to the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, he, by letters patent, eſtabliſned a 

royal chamber for the proſecution ef ſuits civil and crimi- 
nal, which was opened with a folemn -maſs performed in. 
the queen's chapel at the Louvre where all the members 
aſſiſted. On this occaſion another difficulty occurred. The 
letters patent, conſtituting this new'court, ought to have 
been regiſtered by the parhament, which was now 'no 
more. To remedy this defect, application was made to the 
inferior court of the Chatelet ; which refuſing to regiſter 
them, one of its members was committed to the Baſtile, 
and another abſconded. Intimidated by this exertion of 
deſpotick power, they allowed the king's officers to enter 
the letters in their regiſter; but afterwards adopted more 
vigorous reſolutions. The licutenant civil appearing in 
their court, all the counſellors roſe up and retired, leaving 
him alone and on' the table an arret, importing, that 
whereas the confinement of one of their members, the per- 
ſecution of another, who durſt not appear, and the preſent 
calamities of the nation, gave them juſt apprehenſion for 
their own perſons, they had, after mature deliberation, 
thought proper to retire: Thus a dangerous ferment was 
excited by the king's eſpouſing the cauſe of ſpiritual inſo- 
lence and oppreſſion againſt the general voice of his peo- 
ple, and the plaineſt dictates of reaſon and common ſenſe. 
'$ XXXIV. The property of Eaſt Frieſeland continu- 
ed ſtill to be the foures'of contention between the electors 
of Brandenburg and Hanover. The intereſts of his Bri- 
tannick majeſty being powerfully ſupported by the houſe 
of Auftria, the miniſter of that power at the diet-propoſed 
that the'affair ſhould be taken into immediate conſideration. 
He was ſeconded by the miniſter of Brunſwick ; but the 
envoy from Brandenburg, having proteſted in form againſt 
this procedure, withdrew from the aſſembly, and the 
ATE 
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Rrunſwick miniſter made a counter proteſtation, after which 
he alſo retired, - Then a motion being made, that this diſ- 
pute ſhould be referred to the deciſion of the aulick coun- 
eil at Vienna, it was carried in the affirmative by a ma- 
Jority of fourteen voices. His Pruſſian majeſty's final de- 
claration with regard to this affair was afterwards preſent- 
ed to the diet, and anſwered in the ſequel by a memorial 
from his Britannick majeſty as elector of Hanover. Some 


other petty diſputes likewiſe happened between the regen- 


ey of Hanover and the city of Munſter ; and the former 
claiming ſome bailiwicks in the territories of Bremen, ſe- 
queſtered certain revenues belonging to this city, in Stade 
and Ferden, till theſe claims ſhould be fanisfied, 
. $XXXV. The court of Vienna having dropped for the 
preſent the ſcheme for electinꝑ a king of the Romans, con- 
cluded a very extraordinary treaty with the duke of Mo- 
dena, ſtipulating, that his ſeren: highneſs ſhould be ap- 
pointed perpetual governor of the duchy of Milan, with a 
ſalary of ninety. thouſand florins, on condition that he 
mould: maintain a body of four thouſand men, to be at the 
diſpoſal of the empreſs queen; that her imperial majeſty 


mould have a right to place garriſons in the citadels of 


Mirandola and Reggio, as well as in the caſtle of Maſſa- 
Carrara: that the archduke Peter Leopold, third ſon of 


their imperial majeſties, ſhould eſpouſe the daughter of 


the hereditary prince of Modena, by the heireſs of Maſſa- 


Carrara; and in caſe of her dying without heirs male, the 


eſtates of that houſe and the duchy of Mirandola ſhould 
devolve to the archduke; but in caſe of her having male 
iſſue, that ſhe ſhould en joy the principality of Fermia, and 

other poſſeſſions in Hungary, claimed by the duke of Mo- 


dena, for her fortune: finally, mat on the extinction of the 
male branch of the hovſe of Eſte, all the dominions of the 
duke of Modena ſhould devolve to the houſe of Auſtria. 
d XXXVI. While the powers on the continent of Eu- 
rope were thus employed in ſtrengthening their reſpective 
- Intereſts, and concerting meaſures for preventing any inter- 
- ruption of the general tranquillity, matters were faſt ripen- 
ing to a freſh rupture between the ſubjects of Great-Bri- 
- tain and France, in different parts of North-America. We 


have 


. 


have already obſerved that commiſſarjes had been appoint- 
ed, and conferences opened at Paris, to determine the diſ- 
putes between the two crowns, relating to the boundaries 
of Nova-Scotia; and we took notice in general of the lit- 
tle arts of evaſion practiſed by the French commiſſaries, to 
darken and perplex the diſpute, and eſude the pretenſjons 
of his Britannick majeſty. They perſiſted in employing 
theſe arts of chicanery and cavil with ſuch perſeverance, 
that the negociation proved abortive, the conferences broke 
up, and every thing ſeemed to portend approaching hoſti- 
lities. But, before we: proceed to a detail of the incidents 
which were the immediate forerunners of the war, we 
will cndeavour to convey a juſt idea of the diſpute con- 
cerning Nova- Scotia; which, we apprehend, is but im- 
perfectly underſtood, though of the utmoſt importance to 
the intereſt of Great - Britin. 
O XXXVII. Nova- Scotia, called by the Freuch Acadia, 
lies between the forty- fourth and fiftieth degrees of north 
latitude, having New- England and the Atlantic ocean tp 
E ſouth and ſouth-weſt, and the riyer aud gulph of St. 
Lawrence to the north and north-eaſt. The winter, 

which continues near ſeven monthy in this country, is in- 
tenſely cold; and without the intervention of any thing 
that can be ealled ſpring, it is immediately ſucceeded by a 
ſummer, the heat of which js almoſt inſu portable, but af 
no long continuance. The ſoil in 5 is thin and bar- 

ren, though ſome parts of it are ſaid to be equal tothe beſt 
land in England. The whole country is covered with a 
perpetual fog, even after the ſummer has commenced. It 
was firſt poſſeſſed by the French, before they made any 
eſtabliſhment in Canada; who, by dint of induſtry and in- 
defatigable perſeverance, in ſtruggling with the many dif- 
ficulties they neceſſarily laboured ca By in the infancy of 
this ſettlement, ſubſiſled tolerably well, and increaſed con- 
ſiderably, with very little aſſiſtance from Europe: whilſt 
we, even now, ſhould loſe the immenſe expence we have 
already been at to ſettle a colony there, and ſhould ſee all 
dur endeavours to that end defeated, if the ſupport of the 
royal hand was withdrawn but for a moment. This coun- 
ty by the poſſeſſion of which an enemy would be enabled 
WW 
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greatly to annoy all our other colonies, and, if in the hands 
of the French, would' be of ſingular ſervice both to their 
fiſhery and their ſugar iſlands,” has frequently changed 

Hands from the French to the Engliſh, and from the En- 


gliſh back again to the French, till our right to it was 
knall 7 ſettled by the twelfth article of the treaty of Utrecht, 
by which all the country included within the ancient limits 
of what was called Noya-Scotia or Acadia, was ceded to 
the Enpliſh. This article was confirmed by the treaty of 
Ajx-la Chapelle: but, for want of aſcertaining diſtinctly 
What Where the bounds intended to be fixed by the two 
nations with reſpect ro this province, difpures aroſe, and 
commiſſaries, as we have obſerved, were appointed by both 
tides, to adjuſt the litigation. © cnt 4M 
 * { XXNVUT. The commiſſaries of the king of Great- 
Britain conformed themſelves to the rule laid down by the 
Treaty itſelf, and aſſigned thoſe as the ancient limits of this 
5 5 which had always paſſed as ſuch, from the very 
earlieſt timè of any certainty, down to the concluſion of the 
treaty; which the two crowns had frequently declared to 
be ſuch, and which the French had often admitted and al- 
Towed. Theſe limits are, the ſouthern, bank of the river 
Sr. Lawrence to the north, and Pentagoet to the weft: the 
country ſituated between theſe boundaries is that which 
the French received by the treaty of St. Germain's, in the 
year one thouſand fix hundred and thirty-two, under the 
general -name of Acadia. Of this country, thus limited, 
they, continued in poſſeſſion from that period to the year 
one thouſand fix hundred and fifty- four, when a deſcent 
was made upon it, under the command of colonel Sedgwick. 
That theſe werg then the undiſputed limits of Acadia, his 
Britannick majeſty's commiſſaries plainly proved, by a let- 
ter of Louis XIII. to the ſieurs N and la Tour, re- 
Fgulating their juriſdictions in Acadia; by the ſubſequent 
\"commitſſions of the french king to the fame perſons, as go- 
vernors of Acadia, in the ſequel; and by that which was 
afterwards granted to the fieur Denys, in the year one thou- 

land fix hundred and fifty four; all of which extend the 
bonds of this country Nan the river St. Lawrence to 
Pentagoet and New- England. That theſe were the no. 


tions 
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tions of the French with reſpect to the ancient limits of 


this province was further confirmed by the demand made 


by their ambaſſador, in the courſe of that ſame year, for the 
reſtitution of the forts Pentagoet, St. John's, and Port-Roy- 
al, as forts ſituated in Acadia. In the year one thouſand 
ſix hundred and fixty-twa, upon the revival of the claim 
of France to the country of Acadia, which had been left 
undecided by the treaty of Weſtminſter, the-French am- 
baſſador, then at the court of London, aſſigned Pentagoet 
as the Weſtern, and the river St. Lawrence as the north- 
ern boundary of that country; and alledged the reſtitu- 
tion of Acadia in the year one thouſand ſix hundred and 
thirty-two, and the poſſeſſion taxen by France in conſe- 
quence thereof, as well as the continuation of that poſſeſ- 
ſion, with the ſame limits, to the year one thouſand: fix 
hundred and fifty-four, as proofs of the equity and validity 
of the claim he then made : in which claim, and in the 
manner of ſupporting it, he was particularly approved of 
by the court of France. The ſame court afterwards 

ought it ſo clear, upon former determinations, and her 
own former poſſeſſions, that the true ancient boundaries of 
Acadia were Pentagoet to the weſt, and the river St. Law- 
rence to the north, that ſhe deſired no ſpecification of li- 
mits in the treaty of Breda, but was cuntented with the re- 
ſtitution of Acadia, generally named: and, upon a diſpute 
which aroſe in the execution of this treaty, France re · aſſert- 

ed, and Great-Britain, after ſome diſcuffion, agreed to the 
_ above-mentioned limits of Acadia; and France obtained 
3 of that country, ſo bounded, under the treaty af 

reda. The ſenſe of France upon this ſubject, in the 
years one thouſand. fix hundred and eighty- ſive, and one 
thouſand fix hundred and eighty-ſeven, was alſo clearly 
manifeſted, in the memorials delivered at that time by the 
French ambaſſador at the court of London, complaining of 
ſome encroachments made by the Engliſh upon the coaſt of 
Acadia; he deſcxibed the country as extending from iſle 
Perce, which lies at the entrance of the river St Lawrence, 
to St. George's iſland; and again, in a ſubſequent com- 
plaint, made by Monſ. Barillon and Monſ. de Bonrepays 
to the court of Great-Britain, againſt the judge of roo: 
| . 


to her the poſſe ſſion of that country. From all theſe facts 
but what the fair conſtruction of the words of the treaty of 


any thing to have more evident marks of candour and fair- 
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quid, for having ſeized the effects of a French merchant 
at Pentagoct, which, ſaid they, was fituated in Acadia, as 
reſtored to France by the treaty of Breda. To explain the 
ſenſe of France, touching the bounds of Acadia in the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred, the Britiſh commiſſaries pro- 
5 a propoſal of the French ambaſſador then reſiding in 
reat· Britain, to reſtrain the limits of that country to the | 
river St. George. They alſo inſtanced the ſurrender of | 
Part-Royal in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and | 
ten, in which Acadia is deſeribed with the ſame limits 
with which France had received it in the years one thou- 
fand fix hundred and thirty-two, and one thouſand fix 
hundred and ſixty-ſeven. And further to aſcertain the 
ſenſe of both crowns; even at the treaty of Utrecht itſelf, 
they produced the queen of Great-Britain's inſtructions b 
to her ambaſſadors in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred t 
and eleven, in which they were directed to inſiſt, . That 8 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty ſhould quit all claim or title, | 
c hy virtue of any former treaty, or otherwiſe, to the coun- - 
try called Nova - Scotia, and expreſsly to Port- Royal, : 
ee otherwiſe Annapolis-Royal.“ To theſe they added a 5 
manifeſt demonſtration, founded on indiſputable facts, prov- P 
ing that the recital of the ſeveral ſorts of right which s 
France had ever pretended to this country, and the ſpeci- 
-Geation'of both terms, Acadia or Nova-Scotia, were intend- + 
ed by Great - Britain to.0bviate all doubts which had ever 
been made concerning the limits of Acadia, and to com- tl 
prehend with more certainty all that country which France ' 
bag ever received as ſuch: finally, to ſpecify what France 9 
conſidered as Acadia, during the treaty, they referred to Fs 
the offers of 'that crown in the year one thouſand ſeven 5 
hundred and twelve, in which ſhe propoſed to reſtrain the 
boundary of Acadia to the river St. George, as a departure P: 
from its real boundary, in caſe Great - Britain would reſtore of 


zit plainly appears that Great-Britain demanded nothing 
Utrecht neceſſarily implies; and that it is impoſſible for 


neſs in it, than the demand of the Engliſh on 9 | 
in —— rom 
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From the variety of evidence brought in ſupport of this 
claim, it evidently reſults, that the Englim commiſſaries 
aſſigned no limits as the ancient limits of Acadia, but thoſe 
which France herſelf determined to befuch in the year one 
thouſand ſix hundred and thirty-two; and which ſhe'poſ- 
ſeſſed, in conſequence of that determination, till the year 
one thouſand fix hundred and fifty-four ; that in one thou- 
ſand fix hundred and fixty-two France'claimed, and re- 
ceived in one thouſand fix hundred and fixty-nine, the coun - 
try which Great-Britain now claims as Acadia, reſtored to 
France by the treaty of Breda under that general denomi- 
nation: That France never confidered Acadia, as having 
any other limits than thoſe which were affigned to it from 
the year one thouſand ſix hundred and thirty-two, to the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and ten; and that, by the 
treaty of Utrecht, ſhe engaged to transfer that very ſame 
country as Acadia, which France has always aſſerted and 
poſſeſſed, and Great-Britain now claims, 'as fuch. Should 
the crown of France, therefore, be ever willing to decide 
what are the ancient limits of Acadia, by her own-declar- 
ations ſo frequently made in like diſcuſhons upon the ſame 
point, by her poſſefſions of this country for almoſt a cen- 
tury, and by her deſcription of Acadia, during the nego- 
tiation of that very treaty upon which'this doubt is raiſed, 
ſhe cannot but admit the claim of Great-Britain to be con- 
formable to the treaty of Utrecht, and to the deſeription of 
the country transferred to Great- Britain by the twelfth ar- 
ticle of that treaty. There is a confiſtency in the claim of 
the Engliſh, and a completeneſs in the evidenee brought in 
ſupport of it, which is ſeldom ſeen in diſcuſſions of this ſort; 
for it rarely happens, in difputes of ſuch a nature between 
two crowns, that either of them can ſafely offer to have its 
pretenſions decided by the known and repeated declara- 
tions, or the poſſeſſions of the other. To anſwer the force 
of this detail of concluſive hiſtorical facts, and to give a 
new turn to the real queſtion in diſpute, the French com- 
miſſaries, in their memorial, laid it down as a diſtinction 
made by the treaty of Utrecht, that the ancient limits of Aca- 
dia, referred to by that treaty, are different from any with 
which that country may have paſſed under the treàties of 
5353 | St. 
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St. Germains and Breda and then endeavoured to ſhow; 
upon the teſtimonies of maps and hiſtorians, that Acadia 
and its limits were anciently confined to the ſouth-eaſtern 
part of the peninſula. In ſupport of this ſyſtem, the French 
commiſſaries had recourſe. to ancient maps and hiſtorians, 
who, as they aſſerted, had ever confined Acadia to the li- 
mits they aſſigned. They alledged, that thoſe commiſſions 
of the French government over Acadia, which the Engliſh 
cited as evidences of the limits they claimed, were given as 
commiſſions over Acadia and the country around it, and 
not over Acadia only: that the whole of the country claim- 
ed by the Engliſh as Acadia, could not poffibly be ſuppoſed 
| ever to be conſidered as ſuch, becauſe many parts of that 

territory always did, and till do, preſerve particular and 
diſtinct names. They affirmed new France to be a pro- 
vince in itſelf; and argued, that many parts of what we 
claim as Acadia can never have been in Acadia, becauſe 
hiſtorians and the French commiſſions of government ex- 
preſsly place them in new France. They aflerted, that no 
evidence can be drawn of the opinion of any crown, with 
reſpect to the limits of any country, from its declaration dur- 
Ing thenegociation of a treaty; and in the end, relying upon 
maps and hiſtorians for the ancient limits of Acadia, they 
pretended that the expreſs reſtitution of St. Germain's and 
the poſſeſſion taken by France in conſequence of the treaty 
of Breda, after a long diſcuſſion of the limits, and the de- 
claration of France during the negociation of the treaty of 
Utrecht, were foreign to the point in queſtion. In refu- 
tation of theſe maxims, the Engliſh commiſſaries proved, 
from an examination of the maps and hiſtorians cited by the 
French in ſupport of their ſyſtem, that if this queſtion was 
to be decided upon, the authorities which they themſelves 
allowed to belong, and to be applicable to this diſcuſhon, 
the limits which they affigned were utterly inconſiſtent 
with the beſt maps of all countries, which are authorities 
in point for almoſt every part of the claim of Great-Britain. 
They ſhewed, that the French hiſtorians Champlain and 
Denys, and particularly this laſt, with his commiſſion in 
the year one thouſand fix hundred and fifty-fiye, aſſigned 
the ſame northern and weſtern limits to Acadia which uy 
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did 1 and that Eſcarbot, another of their hiſtorians, as far 


as any evidence can be drawn from his writings, agrees en- 
tirely with-the former two. They obſerved, that all theſe 
evidences fall in with and confirm the better authorities of 
treaties, and the ſeveral tranſactions between the two crowns 
for near a century paſt; and that the French commiſſaries, 
by deviating from treaties, and the late proceedings of the 
two crowns, to ancient hiſtorians and maps, only made a 
tranſition from an authentick to an inſufficient ſort of evi- 
dence; and led the Engliſh commiſſaries into an enquiry 
which proved, that both the proper and the improper, the 
regular and the foreign evidence, upon which this matter 
had been reſted, equally confuted the limits alledged by 
the French commiſlaries-as the aneient limits of Acadia. 


CH AP. III. 


$ I. Ambitions ſchemes of the French in Nerth- America. 


d II. Riſe and conduct of the Ohio Company. S III. 
Letter from the governor of Virginia to the French com- 
mander at Riviere au-Beuf. & IV. Perfidious practices 
of the Frenchin Nova-Scotia. & V. Major Laurence de- 
feats the French neutrals. & VI. Britiſh Ambaſſador at 
Paris amuſed with general promiſes. & VII. Seffion 


_ opened. VIII. Suppiies granted. & IX. Repeal of 


the aft for naturalizing Jews. & X. Motion for repeal- 
mg.a former act favourable to the Jews. & XI. Eaft- 
d XII. Caſe of Le——. FI XI. 
Seſſien cloſed. XIV. Death of Mr. Pelham. Change in 
S XV. New Parliament aſſembled and 
frorogued. & XVI. Diſputes in the Iriſb Parliament. 
d XVII. Tranſafions in the Eaft-Indies. & XVIII. 
Account of the Engliſb ſettlements cn the Malabar 
and Coromandel coafis. & XIX. Diſpute about the 
government of Arcot. & XX. Mabommed Ali Khan ſup- 
terted by the Engliſh. & XXI. Mr. Clive takes Arcot. 
$ XXII. Aud defeats the enemy in the plains of Arani 
ard at Koweripaut, & XXIII. He reduces three farts, | 
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an takes M. d' Anteuil. & XXIV. Cbunda Saib talen 
and put to death and bis army routed. & XXV. Conven- 
tion between the Eaft-India Companies of England and 
France. & XXVI. General wiew of | the Britiſb colo- 
- nies in North- America. & XXVII. New-Enzland and 
- New-York. | & XXVII. New Ferfey. $ XXIX. 
| Pennſylvania. & XXX. Maryland. & XXXI. Virgi. 
nia. & XXXII. The two Carolinas. & XXXIII. 
Georgia. & XXXIV. The French ſupriſe Logs-Town, 
on the Obio. $ XXXV. Conference with the Indians ai 
Albany. I XXXVI. Colonel Waſtington defeated and *. 
taken by the French on the Obio. S XXXVII. Divi- fo 
frons among the Britiſb colonies. & XXXVIII. The T 
Hereditary Prince of Heſſe-Caſſel pr ofeſſes the Roman Ca- wh 
tbolick religion. & XXXIX. Parliament of Paris recall. th: 
ed from exile. ' & XL. Afairs of Spain and Portugal. an] 
J XLI. Sion opened. XLII. Supplies granted. pol 
XLIII. Bill in bebalf of Chelſea penſioners. 9 up! 
XLIV. Oxford/bire eleflin. & XLV. Meſſage from the 
tbe King to the Houſe of Commons. & XLVI. Cort of 
Ferfailles amuſes the Engliſh miniflry. $ XLVII. ½ 
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$I. WHILE the Britiſh miniſtry depended up- 
on the ſucceſs of the conferences be- 
tween the commiſſaries of the two crowns at Paris, the 
French were actually employed in executing their plans 
of encroachment upon the Britiſh colonies in North- 
America. Their ſcheme was to engroſs the whole fur- 
trade of that continent; and _y had already made great 
progreſs in extending a chain of forts, connecting their 
ſettlements on the river Miſſiſſippi with their poſſeſſions 
in Canada, along the great lakes of Eria and Ontario, 
which laſt iſſues into the river St. Lawrence. By theſe 
means they hoped to exclude the Engliſh from, all com- 
munication and trafic with the Indian nations, even 
thoſe that lay contiguous to the Britiſh ſettlements, and 
confine them within a line of their drawing, beyond 
which they ſhould neither extend their trade nor plants 
tions. Their commercial ſpirit did not keep pace yrs 
| $5 
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by the gigantic ſtrides of their ambition: they could not 
d ſupply all thoſe Indians with the neceſſaries they wanted, 
be ſo that many of the natives had recourſe to the Engliſh 
4 ſettlements; and this commerce produced a connexion; 
X. in conſequence of which the Britiſh adventurers ventured 
fo to travel with merchandize as far as the banks of the ri- 
I. ver Ohio, that runs into the Miſſiſſippi, a great way on 
*, the other ſide of the Apalachian mountains, beyond 
at which none of our coloniſts had ever attempted to pe- 
nd netrate. The tract of country lying along the Ohio is ſo 
- fertile, pleaſant, and inviting, and the Indians, called 
[be Twightees, who inhabit thoſe delightful plains, were ſo 
a- well diſpoſed towards a cloſe alliance with the Engliſh, 
als that, as far back as the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 


al. and fixteen, Mr. Spotſwood, governor of Virginia, pro- 
poſed a plan for erecting a company to ſettle ſuch lands 
upon this river as ſhould be ceded to them by treaty with 
the natives; but the deſign was at that time fruſtrated, 
partly by the indolence and timidity of the Britiſh mini- 
ſtry, who were afraid of giving umbrage to the French, 

| and partly by the jealouſies and diviſions ſubſiſting be- 
tween the different colonies of Great-Britain. The 
very fame circumfiances encouraged the French to pro- 
| ceed in their project of invaſion. At length they penetrat- 
ed from the banks of the river St. Lawrence acroſs lake 
Champlain, and upon the territory of New York, built with 
impunity, and, indeed, without oppoſition, the fort of 
Crown-Point, the moſt inſolent and dangerous encroach- 
ment that they had hitherto carried into execution. 


their $ 1I. Governor Spotſwood's ſcheme for an Ohio com- 
(ſions Bi pany was revived immediately after the peace of Aix-la- 
tart0, Chapelle, when certain merchants of London, who traded 
theſe to Maryland and Virginia, petitioned the government on 
com- 


this ſubject, and were indulged not only with a grant of 


even a great tract of ground to the ſouthward of Pennſylvania, 
J and which they promiſed to ſettle, but alſo with an excluſive 
cyoul privilege of trading with the Indians on the banks of 
lantz- the river Ohio. This deſign no ſooner tranſpired, than 
9 the French governor of Canada took the alarm, and 


rote letters to the governors of New-York and Pennſyl- 
bs M 2 vania, 


_— e, 


| {ent and concurrence. Indeed the perſon whom the neu 
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vania, giving them to underſtand, that as the Engliſh in - 
land traders had encroached on the Freneh territories and 
privileges, by trading with the Indians under the pro- 
tection of his ſovereign, he would ſeize them wherever 
they could be found, if they did not immediately deſiſt 
from that illicit practice. No regard being paid to this 
intimation, he next year cauſed three Britiſh traders to be 
arreſted. Their effects were confiſcated, and they them - 
ſelves conveyed to Quebec, from whence they were ſent 


- priſoners to Rochelle in France, and there detained in 


confinement. In this ſituation they preſented a remon- 
ſtrance to the earl of Albemarle, at that time Engliſh am- 
baſſador in Paris, and he claiming them as Britiſh ſub- 
jects, they were ſet at liberty. * — in anſwer to 

is lordſhip's memorial, the court of Verſailles promiſed 
to tranſmit orders to the French governors in America 
to uſe all their endeavours for preventing any diſputes 
that might have a tendency to alter the good correſpon- | 
dence eſtabliſhed between the two nations; in all proba- 
biliry the directions given were ſeemingly the very re- { 
verſe of theſe profeſſions, for the French commanders, f 
partiſans, and agents in America, took every ſtep theit | 
buſy genius could ſuggeſt, to ſtrevgrhen their own power, a 
and weaken the influence of the Engliſh, by embroiling I 
them with the Indian nations. This taſk they found the 70 
more eaſy, as the natives had taken offence againſt the £1 
Engliſh, when they' underſtood that their lands were A 
given away without their knowledge, and that there wa 
a deſign to build forts in their country, without their con- 


company employed to ſurvey the banks of the Ohio con: 
cealed his deſign ſo carefully, and behaved in other re. 
ſpects in ſuch a dark, myſterious manner, as could not fil 
to arouſe the jealouſy of a people naturally inquiſitive 
and very much addicted to ſuſpicion. How the com- 
pany propoſed to ſettle this acquiſition in deſpite of tu 
native poſſeſſors it is not eaſy to conceive, and it is fil 
more unaccountable that they ſhould have neglected tit 
natives, whoſe conſent and affiſtance they might hat 


Precured at a very ſmall expence. Inſtead of acting * 
Cf KS 7 | | ? | * " 
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a fair, open, and honourable part, they ſent a Mr. Giſt 
to make a clandeſtine ſurvey of the. country, as far as the 
falls of the river Ohio; and, as we have obſerved above, 
his conduct alarmed both the French and Indians. The 
erection of this 3 was equally diſagreeable to the 
ſeparate traders of Virginia and Pennſylvania, who faw 
themſelves on the eve of being deprived of a valuable 
branch of traffic, by the excluſive charter of a monopoly; 
and therefore they employed their emiſſaries to foment 
the jealouſy of the Indians. wn 5 

S III. The French having in a manner commenced 
hoſtilities againſt the Engliſh, and actually built forts on 
the territories of the Britiſh allies at Niagara, and on the 
lake Erie, Mr. Hamilton, governor of Pennſylvania, com- 
municated this intelligence to the aſſembly of the pro- 
vince, and e the neceſſity of erecting truck- 
houſes, or places of ſtrength and ſecurity, on the river 
Ohio, to which the traders might retire in caſe of inſult 
or moleſtation. The propoſal was approved, and money 
granted for the purpoſe; but the aſſembly could not 
agree about the manner in which they ſhould be erected; 
and in the mean time the French fortified themſelves at 
leifure, and continued to haraſs the traders belongin 
to the Britiſh ſettlements. Repeated complaints of hell 
encroachments end depredations being repreſented to 
Mr. Dinwiddie, governor of Virginia, he, towards the 
latter end of this very year, ſent major Waſhington with 


| letter to the commanding officer of a fort which the 


French had built on the Riviere-au-Beuf, which falls in- 
to the Ohio, not far from the lake Erie. In this letter 
Mr. Pinwiddie expreſſed his ſurpriſe that the French 
ſhould build forts and make ſettlements on the rer 
Ohio, in the weſtern part of the colony of Virginia, be- 
longing to the crown of Great-Britain. He complained 
of theſe encrbachments, as well as of the injuries done to 
the ſubjects of Great-Britain, in open violation of the 
law of nations, and of the treaties actually ſubſiſting be- 
tween the two crowns. He defired to know by whoſe 
authority and inſtructions his Britannick majeſty's terri- 
tories had been invaded; and required him to depart in 
i e pace 
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peace, without further proſecuting a plan which muſt in- 

rerrupt the harmony and good underſtanding which his 
majeſty was defirous to continue and cultivate with the 

moſt chriſtian king. To this ſpirited intimation the offi- 

cer replied, That it was not his province to ſpecify the 
evidence, and demonſtrate the right of the king his maſ- 

ter to the lands ſituated on the river Ohio; but he would 
tranſmit the letter to the marquis du Queſne, and act 
according to the anſwer he ſhould receive from that no- 
bleman. In the mean time, he ſaid, he did not think 
Himſelf obliged to obey the ſummons of the Engliſh go- | 
vernor; that he commanded the fort by virtue of an or- ( 
der from his general, to which he was determined to con- 
form with all the preciſion and reſolution of a good offi- ; 
cer. Mr. Dinwiddie expected no other reply, and there- U 
fore had projected a fort to be erected near the forks of 


the river. The province undertook to defray the ex- 
pence, and the ſtores for that purpoſe were already pro- | 
vided; but, by ſome fatal overſight, the concurrence of 0 
the Indians was neither obtained nor ſollicited, and, t 
therefore, they looked upon this meaſure with an evil l 
eye, as a manifeſt invaſion of their property. tl 
_$ IV. While the French thus induftriouſly extend - d 
ed their encroachments to the ſouthward, they were not M 
idle in the gulf of St. Lawrence, but ſeized every op- fi 
portunity of diſtreſſing the Engliſh ſettlement of Nova- K 
Scotia. We have already obſerved, that the town of Sc 
Halifax was no ſooner built, than they ſpirited up the G 
Indians of that neighbourhood to commit hoſtilities hit 
againſt the inhabitants, ſome of whom they murdered, ou 
and others they carried priſoners to Louiſbourg, where to 
they fold them for arms and ammunition, the French fen 
pretending that they maintained this traffic from motives Tt 


of pure compaſſion, in order to prevent the maſſacre of 
the Engliſh captives, whom, however, they did not ſet 
at liberty without exacting an exorbitant ranſom. 
theſe ſculking parties of Indians were generally directed 
and headed by French commanders, repeated complaints 
were made to the governor of Louiſhourg, who ſtill an- 
ſwered, that his juriſdiction did not extend over 2 In- 

F „ jans, 
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avs, and that their French conductors were cheſen from 


1. 
is the inhabitants of Annapolis, who thovght proper to re- 
ie main in that country after it was ceded to the Engliſh, 
1 and were, in fact, the ſubjects of Great-Britain. Even 
* while the conferences were carried on for aſcertaining 
1 the limits of Nova- Scotia, the governor of Canada detach- 
Id ed M. ha Corne, with ſome. regular troops, and a body 
& of militia, to fortify a poſt on the bay of Chignecto, on 
o- mv that this and a great part of the peninſula be- 
k onged to his government. The poſſeſſion of this poſt 
'0- not only ſecured to the Indians of the continent a free 
r- entrance into the peninſula, and a ſafe retreat in caſe of 
n- purſuit ; bur alſo encouraged the French inhabitants of 
n Annapolis to riſe in open rebellion againſt the Engliſh go. | 
re- vernment. pe 
of $ V. In the ſpring of the year one thouſand ſeven 
2X hundred and fifty, general Cornwallis, governor of Ha- 
ro- hfax, detached major Laurence with a few men to re- 
of duce them to obedience. At his approach they burned 
nd, their town to aſhes, forſook their poſſeflions, and threw 
vil themſelves under the protection of M. la Corne, who, 
thus reinforced, found himſelf at the head of fifteen hun- 
ad- dred men, well provided with arms and ammunition. 
not Major Laurence ben unable to cope with him in the 
op- field, demanded an interview, at which he deſired to 
va- know for what eavſe the French inhabitants of Nova- 
| of Scotia had ſhaken off their allegiance to the crown of 
the Great-Britain, and violated the neutrality which they had 
ries hitherto affected to profeſs. The French officer, with- 
red, out pretending to account for their behaviour, gave him 
1ere to underſtand in general terms, that he had orders to de- 
nch fend his poſt, and theſe orders he was determined to obey. 
ive WW The Engliſh major finding himſelf too weak to attack 
e of their united force, and having no orders to commit hoſti- 
et IMF Hities againſt any bur the Indians and their open abettors, 
As returned to Halifax, without having been able to fulfil 
fed the purpoſe of his expedition. Immediately after his re- 
nts rear, the French neutrals (ſo they were called) returned 
an- tb the habitations which they had abandoned; and, in 
In- conjunction with the Indians, rene wed their depreda- 
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tions upon the inhabitants of Halifax and its dependent 
ſettlements. The Engliſh governor, juſtly incenſed at 
theſe outrages, and ſeeing they would neither ſubmit to 
the Engliſh government themſclves, nor allow others to 
enjoy it with tranquillity, refolved to expel them effectu- 
ly. from the country they ſo ill deferved to poſſeſs. 
Major Laurence was again detached with a thouſand men, 
tranſported by ſea to Chignecto, where he found the 
French and Indians entrenched, in order to diſpute. his 
landing. Notwithſtanding this oppoſition, he made a 
deſcent with a few companies, received and returned a 
ſmart fire, and ruſhing into their entrenchments, obliged 
them to fly with the utmoſt precipitation, leaving a con- 
fiderable number killed and wounded en the ſpot. The 
fugitives ſaved themſelves by croſſing a river, on the far- 
ther bank of which la Corne ſtood at the head of his 
troops, drawn up in order to receive them as friends and 
dependents. He had by this time erected a fort, which 
he denominated Beau Sejour ; and now the Engliſh built 
another on the oppoſite ſide of the river, which was call- 
ed after its founder, St. Laurence. This being provided 
with a good garriſon, ſerved as a check upon the French, 
and in ſome. meaſure reſtrained the incurſions of their 
barbarians. Not that it effeQually anſwered this pur- 
poſe ; for the Indians and neutrals ſtill ſeized every op- 
portunity of attacking the Engliſh in the interior parts of 
the peninſula. In the courſe of the ſucceeding year they | 
ſurpriſed the little town of Dartmouth, on the other fide MW 
of Halifax-bay, where they killed and ſcalped a great 
number of people, and carried off fome priſoners. For 
theſe expeditions the French always ſupplied them with 
boats, . canoes, arms, and ammunition; and indeed they 
were conducted with ſuch care and ſecreſy, that it was 
almoſt 1mpoffible to prevent their ſucceſs. One ſure re- 
medy againſt the ſudden and ſtolen incurſions of thoſe ſa- 
vages might have been found in the uſe of ſtaunch 
hounds, which would have run upon the foot, detected 
the ſculking parties of the Indians, and fruftrated all 
their ambuſcades: but this expedicnt, ſo eaſy and prec- 


ticable, was never tried, though frequently 2 
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ed in public to the attention of the government, and the 
conſideration of the coloniſts. The Indians continued 
to plunder and maſſacre the Britiſh ſubjects with impu- 
nity, and were countenanced by the French government 
in that country, who now ſtrengthened their lodgement - 
on the neck of the peninſula with an additional fort, di- 
ſtinguiſhed by the name of Baye-verte 3 and built a third 
at the mouth.of St. John's river, on the north fide of the 
1 „ „ 
$ VI. All theſe previous ſteps to a rupture with Eng- 
land were taken with great deliberation, while the com- 
miſſaries of both nations were diſputing about the limits 
of the very country which they thus arrogantly uſurped ; 
and they proceeded to perfect their chain of forts to the 
ſouthward, without paying the leaſt regard to the expoſ- 
rulations of the Engliſh governors,. or to a memorial pre- 
ſented at Verſailles by the earl of Albemarle, the Britiſh 
miniſter. He demanded that expreſs orders ſhould be 
ſent to M. De la Jonquiere, the commander for the French 
in America, to deſiſt from violence againſt the Britiſh 
ſubjects in that country: that the fort of Niagara ſhould 
be immediately raſcd : that the ſubjects of Great-Bri- 
tain, who had been made priſoners, ſhould. be ſet at li- 
berty, and indemnified for the loſſes they had ſuſtained : 
and that the perſons who had committed theſe exceſſes 
ſhould be puniſhed in an exemplary manner. True it is, 
fix Engliſhmen, whom they had unjuſtly taken, were im- 
mediately diſmiſſed ; and the ambaſſador. amuſed with 
general promiſes of ſending fuch inſtruEtions to the French 
governor in America, as ſhould anticipate any cauſe of 
complaint for the future : but, far from having any inten- 
tion to perform theſe promiſes, the court of Verſailles, 
without all doubt, exhorted La Jonquiere to proceed. in 
bringing its ambitious ſchemes to perſectlod. | of 
VII. Every incident in America ſeemed to prognoſti- 
cate war, when the ſeſſion of parliament was opened on 
the fifteenth day of November ; yet his majeſty, on this 
occaſion, told them, that the events of the year had not 
made it neceſſary for him to offer any thing in particular 
40 their conſideration, relating to foreign affairs. He 


„ 
even 
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even declared, that the continuance of the publick tran- 


quillity, and the general ſtate of Europe, remained upon 


— 


the ſame footing as when they laſt parted ; and aſſured 
them of his ſteadineſs in purſuing the moſt effectual mea- 


_ ſures to preſerve to his people the bleſſings of peace. He 
exprefled uncommon concern, that the horrid crimes of 


robbery and murder were of late rather increaſed than di- 
miniſhed, and earneſtly recommended this important ob- 
jet to their ſerious attention. Affectionate addreſſes were 
preſented by both houſes in anſwer to this harangue; and, 
what was very remarkable, they were propoſed and paſſed 
without queſtion or debate. oY | 


S VIII. The commons continued the ſame number of 


ſeamen and land forces for the enſuing year, which had 
been granted in the laſt ſeffion, and made ſuitable 8 
ſion for all the exigencies of the ſtate. The whole ſupply 
amounted to two millions ſeven hundred ninety-ſeven 
thouſand nine hundred and fixteen pounds, ten ſhillings, 
and two-pence, to be raiſed by a land-tax of two ſhillings 
in the. pound, a malt-tax, a continuation of certain dutics 
on wine, vinegar, cyder, and beer imported, a ſum taken 
from the finking fund, and the overplus of certain grants; 
funds, and duties. The proviſions made conſiderably ex- 
ceeded the grants: but this exceſs was chargeable with the 
intereſt of what ſhould be borrowed upon the credit of 
the land or malt-tax, there being a chu of credit in both 
as alſo with the deficiency (if any ſhould happen) in the 
ſums they were computed to produce. The houſe agreed 
to all theſe reſolutions almoſt unanimouſly : indeed, no op- 
| 8 was made to any of them, but that for continuing 
he ſame number of land forces, which was carried by a 
- great majority. 3 f ae 
"I TIX. The act permitting Jews to be naturalized, 
which had, during the laſt ſeſſion, triumphed over ſuch 
an obſtinate oppoſition, was by this time become the object 
of national horror and execration. Every part of the king- 
dom reſounded with the reproach of the miniſtry who had 
| enforced ſuch an odious meaſure : and the two brothers, 
= who engroſſed the greater part of the adminiſtration, 
= fremblcd at the proſpect of what this clamour might oO 
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duce at the general election, this being the laſt ſeſſion of 


the preſent parliament, So eager were the miniſters to 
annul this unpopular meaſure, that, immediately after the 
peers had agreed to the nature and form of an addreis to 
his majeſty, the duke of Newcaſtle, with that precipita- 
tion ſo peculiar to his character, poured forth an abrupt 
harangue in that houſe, importing, that the diſaffected had 
made an handle of the act paſſed laſt ſeſſion in favour of 
the Jews, to raiſe diſcontents among many of his majeſty's 
good ſudjects; and as the act was in itſelf of little import- 
ance, he was of opinion it ought to be repealed : for 
this purpoſe he preſented a bill ready framed, which was 
read and committed, though not without ſome debate. 
The naturalization bill, now devoted as a ſacrifice to the 
reſentment of the people, contained a clauſe diſabling all 
naturalized Jews from purchaſing, inheriting, or recejving 
any advowſon or preſentation, or right to any ecclefiaftical 
benefice or promotion, ſchool, hoſpital, or donative : and 
by the firſt draft of the bill, which his grace now preſent- 
ed, it was intended that this clauſe ſhould not be repealed. 


It was the opinion, however, of the majority, that ſuch a 
clauſe ſtanding unrepealed might imply, that the Jews, 


by being thus expreſsly excluded from the poſſeſſion of any 
eccleſiaſtical right of preſentation, would be conſidered as 
having the power and privilege of purchafing and inherit- 
ing any lay-property in the kingdom. On this confidera- 
tion an amendment was made in the bill, the clauſe in 
queſtion was left out, and the whole act of naturalization 
repealed without exception . Though the lords, in ge- 
neral, concurred in the expediency of the repeal, it was 
oppoſed by ſome few, as too great a ſacrifice to the idle 
and unfounded clamours of the multitude; and upon this 
ſide of the debate a great power of elocution was diſplayed 
by earl Temple, who had lately ſucceeded to this title on the 

death of his mother, a nobleman of diſtinguiſhed abilities, 


and the moſt amiable diſpoſition, frank, liberal, humane, 


and zealouſly attached to the intereſt and honour of his 
country. In the lower houſe, the members of both par- 
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ties ſeemed tõ vie with each other in demonſtration of 
Averſion to this unpopular: act. On the very firſt day of 


the ſeſſion, immediately after the motion for an addreſs 
to his majeſty, fir James Daſhwood, an eminent leader in 


the oppoktion, gave the commons to underſtand, 'that he 
had a motion of very great importance to make, which 
would require the attention of every member as. ſoon as 
the motion for the addreſs ſhould be diſcuſſed; he therefore 
deſired they would not quit the houſe, until he ſhould have 
an opportunity to explain his propofal. Accordingly, they 
had no ſooner agreed to the motion for an addreſs of thanks 
to his majeſty, — he ſtood up again; and having expati- 
ated upon the juſt and general indignation which the ack 
of the preceding ſeſſion, in favour of the Jews, had raiſed 
among the people, he moved to order that the houſe 
ſhould be called over on Tueſday the fourth day of De- 
cember, for taking that act into conſideration: but being 


given to underſtand, that it was not uſual to appoint 


a call of the houſe for any particular purpoſe, he agreed 
that the motion ſhould be general. It was ſeconded b 
lord Parker, his oppoſite in political intereſts ; the houſe 
agreed to it without oppoſition, and the call was order- 
ed accordingly. They were anticipated, however, by 
the lords,” who framed and tranſmitted to them, a bill on 
the ſame ſubject, to the purport of which the commons 
made no objection; for every member, having the fear 
of the general election before his eyes, carefully avoided 
every expreſſion which could give umbrage to his conſtitu- 
ents: but violent oppoſition was made to the preamble, 
which ran in the following ſtrain: ! Whereas an act of 
& parliament was made and paſſed in the twenty-fifth 
« year of his majeſty's reign, intituled, an act to permit 
« perſons profeſſing the Jewiſh religion to be naturalized 
4 by parliament, and for other purpoſes therein mention- 
« ed; and whereas occaſion has been taken; from the 
« ſaid act, to raiſe diſcontents, and diſquiets in the minda 
«. of his majeſty's ſubje&s, be it enafted, &c.” This in- 


troduction was conſidered as an unjuſt reflection upon the 


body of the people in general, and in particular upon thoſe 
who had oppoſed: the - bill in the courſe of the proceeding 
ſeſſion, Six. Roger Newdigate therefore moved, that the 


expreſſion 
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rained the royalaſſent. 


T 1 
expreſſion ſhould be varied to this effect: © whereas great 
« diſcontents and diſquietudes had from the ſaid act 
« ariſen.” The conſequence of this motion was an obſti- 
nate debate, in which it was ſupported by the earl of Eg- 

mont, and divers other able orators; but Mr. Pelham 
and Mr. Pitt were numbered among its opponents. 
The queſtion being put for the propoſed alteration; it Was 
of courſe carried in the negative: the bill. after the third 
reading, paſſed nemine contradicente, and in due time ab+ 

5 X. Even this conceffion of the miniſtry did not allay 
the reſentment of the people, and ther apprehenſions of 
eneroachment from the Jews. Another ac ſtill ſuhfiſted, 
by virtue of which any perſon profeſſing the Jewiſni religion 
might become a free denizen of Great-Britain, after having 
reſided ſeven years in any of his majefty's colonies in Ame 
rica; and this was now conſidered as a law, having the 
ſame dangerous tendency, of which the other was now in 
a fair way of being convicted. It was moved, therefore 
in the lower houſe, that part of this former act might be 


| read : then- the ſame member made a motion for an ad- 


dreſs to his majeſty, deſiring that the houſe might have 
the peruſal of the liſts tranſmitted from rhe American co- 


lonies to the commiſſioners for trade and plantations, con- 


taining the names of all ſuch perſons profeſſing the Jew- _ 
im religion, as had entitled themſelves to the benefit of 
the ſaid act, ſince the year one thouſand: feven hundred 
and forty. Theſe liſts were accordingly preſented, and 
left upon the table for the peruſal of the members: but as. 
this act contained no limitation of time within which the 
benefit of it ſhould be claimed, and as this claim was 
attended with a good deal of trouble and ſome expence, very. 
few perſons had availed themſelves of it in that period. 
Nevertheleſs, as a great number of Jews were already 
entitled to claim this indulgence, and as it remained an 
open channel though which Great-Britain might be delug- 
with thoſe people, all of whom the law would hold ass 
natural-born ſubjects, and their progeny as freed from all 
che reſtrictions contained in the att with reſpect to naturali- 
zed foreigners, lord Harley moved for leave to bring in · a 
bill to repeal ſo much of the ſaid act as related to perſons 
5 N profeſſing 
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profeſſing the Jewiſh religion, who ſhould come to ſettle 
in any Britiſh colony after a certain time. The motion 
was ſeconded by ſir Liga Daſhwood, and ſupported by 
the earl of Egmont ; but being found unequal to the inter- 
eſt and elocution of Mr. Pelham and Mr. Pitt, was reject- 
ed by the majority. | ; 
(1754) $ XI. The next object that claimed the atten. 
tion a the commons, was a bill for improving the regu- 
| lations already made to prevent the ſpreading of a con- 
tagious diſtemper, which raged among the horned cattle 
in different parts of the kingdom. The laſt bill of this 
ſeſſion that had the good fortune to ſucceed, was brought 
in for puniſhing mutiny and deſertion of officers and ol. 
diers in the ſervice of the Eaſt-India company, and for 


the puniſhment of offences committed in the Eaſt-Indies 


and the iſland of St. Helena. This being a meaſure of a 
very extraordinary nature, all the members were ordered 
to attend the houſe on the day fixed for the ſecond read- 
ing: at the ſame time all charters, commiſſions, and 
authorities,, by which any powers relative to a military 
juriſdiction, or the exerciſe of martial law, had been 
granted or derived from the crown to the ſaid company, 
were ſubmitted to the peruſal of the members. The bill 
was by many conſidered as a 7 extenſion of mi- 
litary power, to the prejudice of the civil rights enjoyed 
by Britiſh ſubjects, and as ſuch violently conteſted by the 
earl of Egmont, lord Strange, and Mr. alderman Beck- 
ford. Their objections were anſwered by the ſolicitor 
neral and Mr. Yorke. The bill, after ſome warm de- 
Rates, being Roe by the miniſtry, was enacted. into 
a law, and diſpatched to the Eaſt-Indies by the firſt op- 
portunity. 3 1 
XII. Some other motions were made, and petitions 
preſented. on different ſubjects, which, as they miſcarried, 
it will be unneceſſary. to particulariſe, It may not be 
amiſs, however, . to record an exemplary act of juſtice 
done by the commons on a perſon belonging-to a publick 
office, whom they detected in the practice of fraud and 
impoſition, Notwithſtanding the particular care taken 


in che laſt ſeſſion, to prevent the monopolizing of tickets 
. 1 
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jn the ſtate · lottery, all thoſe precautions had been eluded 
in a ſcandalous manner by certain individuals, entruſted 
with the charge of delivering the tickets to the contribu- 
| tors, according to the intent of the act, which expreſsly 
declared, that not more than twenty ſhould be fold to any 
| one perſon. | Inſtead of conforming to theſe directions of 
the legiſlature, they and their friends engroſſed great 
numbers, ſheltering themſelves under a falſe lift of 
feigned names for the purpoſe ; by which means they nor 
only defeated the equitable intention of the commons, but 
in ſome meaſure injured the publick credit; inaſmuch as 
their avarice had prompted them toſubſcribe for a greater 
number than they had caſh to purchaſe, fo that there was 
a deficiency in the firſt payment, which might have had a 
| bad effect on the publick affairs. Theſe practices were fo 

flagrant and notorious as to attract the notice of the lower 
houſe, where an enquiry was begun, and proſecuted with 
a ſpirit of real patriotiſm, in oppoſition to a ſcandalous ca- 
bal, who endeavoured with equal eagerneſs and perſeve- 
rance to ſcreen the delinquents. All their efforts, how. 
ever, proved abortive; and a committee, appointed to 
examine particulars, agreed to ſeveral ſevere reſolutions 
_ one Le—, who had amaſſed a large fortune by 

is and other kinds of peculation. They voted him 
guilty of breach of truſt, and a direct violation of the lots 
tery act; and an addreſs was preſented to his majeſty, de- 
firing he might be proſecuted by the attorney general for 
theſe offences. He was accordingly ſued in the court of 
king's-bench, and paid a fine of one thouſand pounds, 
for having committed frauds by which he had gained forty 
times that ſum ; but he was treated with ſuch gentle- 
neſs as remarkably denoted the clemency of that tribunal. 

XIII. The ſeſſion ended in the beginning of April, 
when the king gave the parliament to underſtand, that he 
ſhould fay nothing at preſent on foreign affairs; but aſ- 
ſured them of his fixed reſolution to exert his whole pow- 
er in maintaining the general tranquillity, and adhering 
to ſuch meaſures for that purpoſe as he had Hitherto pur- 
ſued in conjunction with his allies. He in very affec- 
nonate terms thanked both houſes, for the repeated proofs 

I | M 2 | they 
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they had given of their zealous attachment and loyalty to 
his perſon and government. He enumerated the ſalutary 
meaſures they had taken for leſſening the national debt, 


improving the regulations of civil..ceconomy. He con- 
cluded: with declaring, that he ſecurely relied. upon the 


- clamation, and new writs iſſued by the lord chancellor 


it and deliberate upon the ſuhjects which formerly fell 


of Mr. Pelham, which was not only ſincerely lamented 


the more deeply felt by the government at this junclure 


proper perſon could be found to fill 
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and augmenting the publick credit, extending navigation 
and commerce, reforming the morals of the people, and 


Joyalty and good affection of his people, and had no cther 
aim than their permanent happineſs. In a little time 
after the cloſe of this ſeſſion they were diſſolved by pro- 


for convoking a new parliament. The ſame ceremonies 
were practiſed with reſpect to the convocations of Can- 
terbury and York .; though they no longer retained their 
former importance; nor, indeed, were they ſuffered to 


1 © -» no &Y fm mw noon Ami. oc me. .. 


under their cognizance and diſcuſſion. 


8 XIV. In the beginning of March, the miniftry of | 
Great Britain had been left without a head by the death ſy 


by his ſovereign, but alto regretted by the nation in ge- 
neral, to whole affection he had powerfully recommended 
himſelf. by the candour and humanity of his conduct and 
character, even; while he .purſued meaſures which they 
did not entirely approve. The loſs of ſuch a miniſter was 


being the eve of a general election for a new parliament, 
When every adminiſtration. is ſuppoſed to exert itſelf with 
redoubled vigilance and circumſpection. He had already 
concerted the meaſures for ſecuring a majority, and his 
plan was faithfully executed by his friends and adherents, 
who fill engroſſed the adminiſtration. His brother the 
duke of Newcaſtle, was appointed firſt lord commiſſioner 
of rhe. treaſury, and ſucceeded as ſecretary of ftate by fic 
Thomas Robinſon, ,who.had.long reſided as ambaſſador at 
the court of Vienna. The other department of this office 
Was ſtill retained by the earl of Holderneſſe, and the func: 
tion of chancellor of the exchequer was performed as uſual 
by the lord chief juſtice of the king's-bench, until 

that important of. 


fice; 
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ſice; but in the courſe of the ſummer it was beſtow- 
ed upon Mr. Legge, who acquitted himſelf with equal 
honour and capacity. Divers other Alterations - were 
made, of leſs importance to the publick, ſir ＋ 
Lyttelton was appointed cofferer, and the earl of Hill- 
ſborough comptroller of the houſehold. Mr. George 
Grenville, brother to earl Temple, became treaſurer of 
the navy; and Mr. Charles Townſhend, of whom we 
ſhall have: occaſion to ſpeak in the ſequel, took place as 
2 commiſſioner at the board of admiralty, in the room 
of lord Barrington, made maſter of the wardrobe, lord 
Hardwicke, the chancellor, was promoted to the dig- 
nity of an earl. The place of lord chief Juſtice of 
the - king's-bench becoming vacant by the death of 
fir William Lee, was filled with fir Dudley Ryder, 
and he was ſucceeded by Mr. Murray in the office of 
attorney-general. 1752 „ 
XV. The elections for the new parliament generally 
ſucceeded according to the wiſh of the miniſtry ; for oppo- 
fition was now dwindled down to the loweſt ſtate of im- 
becillity. It had received a mortal wound by the death 
of the late prince of Wales, whoſe adherents were toowiſe 
to purſue an ignis fatuus, without any proſpect of ſucceſs 
or advantage. Some of them had prudently ſung their 
parlinodia to the miniſtry, and been gratified with profita 
ble employments, while others, ſetting too great a price 
upon their own importance, kępt aloof till the market Was 
oyer, and were left to pine in ſecret over their diſappoint- 
ed ambition. The maxims of toryiſm had been relin- 
quiſhed by many, as the barren principles of a loſing game; 
the body uf the people were conciliated to the eſtabliſhed 
government; and the harmony that now, for the firſt time, 
ſubſiſted among all the branches of the royal family, had a 


wonderful effect in acquiring a * of popularity which 


they had never before enjoyed. The writs being return 
ed, the new parliament was opened on the laſt day of 
May by the duke of Cumberland, and ſome other peers, 
who acted by virtue of a commiſſion from his majeſty. 
The commons having choſen for their ſpeaker the right 
Hon, Arthur Onſlow, who had honourably filled — 
* 83 0 
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5 and approved by the commithoners.., Then the lord 


high chancellor harangued boch houſes, giving them to 


underſtand, that his majeſty had indulged them with this 
early opportunity of coming together, in order to com- 
plete without loſs of time certain parliamentary proceedings, 
which, he judged would be for the ſatis faction of his good 
ſubjects; but he did not think proper to lay before them 
any points of general buſineſs, reſerving every thing of 


that nature to the uſual time of their aſſembling in the 


A and the parliament prorogued by the lords com- 
1 NETS. Pi Þ! 25 Xa; 4 „ 
: bale XVI. In the beginning of this year violent diſputes 
aroſe between the government and the houſe of commons 
in Ireland, on the almoſt forgotten ſubjects of privilege 
and prerogative. '” The commons conceived they had an 
undoubted right to apply the ſurplus of their revenue to- 
wards national purpoſes, without the conſent of their ſo- 
vereign; and, accordingly, in the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and; forty-nine, prepared a bill with this pream- 
ble: Whereas on the twenty- fifth day of March laſt a 
4 conſiderable. balance remained in the hands of the vice- 
« treaſurers or receivers-general of the kingdom, or their 
< deputy or deputies, unapplied ; and it will be for your 
- < majeſty's ſervice and for the eaſe of your faithful ſub- 
« jects in this kingdom, that ſo much thereof as can be con- 
4 veniently ſpared ſhould be paid, agreeablyto your majeſty's 
“ moſt gracious intentions, in diſcharge of part of the nation- 
al debt. This appropriation gave great offence to the 
advocates ſor prerogative in England, who affirmed that 
the commons had no right to apply any part of the unap- 
propriated revenue, nor even to take any ſuch affair into 
conſideration, without the previous conſent of the crown, 


winter... On. the fifth day of June this ſhort ſeſſion was 


expreſſed in the moſt explicit terms. It was in conſe-. 


ence of this doctrine, that the duke of Dorſet, lord- 
heutenant of Ireland, told them in the next ſeſſion of par- 
liament, held in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty-one, he was commanded by the king to acquaint 
them, that his majeſty, ever attentive to the caſe ae. 


- 
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pineſs of his ſubjects, would. graciouſly conſent, and re- 
commended it to them, that ſuch a part of the money 
then remaining in his treaſury, as ſhould be thought con- 
ſiſtent with the public ſervice, be applied towards the fur- 
ther reduction of the national debt. This declaration a- 


larmed the commons, zealous as they were for the preſer- 


vation of their privileges; and in their addreſs of thanks, 
which, like that of the parliament of Great - Britain, uſed al- 
ways to echo back the words of the ſpeech, theymade nomen- 
tion of his majeſty's conſent; but only acknowledged his 
gracious attention to their eaſe and happineſs, in recom- 
mending to them the application of 8 They 
accordingly, reſolved to apply one hundred and twenty 
thouſand pounds of that overpuls towards a diſcharge of 
the national debt; and, in the preamble of the bill framed 
for this purpoſe, made no mention of his majeſty's conſent, 
though before they had acknowledged his goodneſs in rẽ- 
commending this application. The miniſtry in England 
were highly offended at this purpoſed omiſſion, which they 
conſtrued into a wilful encroachment on the prerogative; 
and the bill was ſent back with an alteration in the 
preamble; fignifying his majeſty's conſent as well as 
Tecommendation. The Iriſh houſe of commons being at 
that time deeply engaged in a minute enquiry into the 
conduct of a gentleman, a ſervant-of the crown, and a 
member of their own houſe, accuſed of having miſapplied 
a large ſum of money, with which he had been entruſted, 
for rebuilding or repairing the barracks were now unwil- 
ling to embroil themſelves farther with the government, 
until this affair ſhould be diſcuſſed. They, therefore, paſſ- 
ed the bill with the alteration, and proceeded with their 
enquiry. - The perſon was convicted of having miſapplied 
the publick money, and ordered to make the barracks fit 
for the reception and accommodation of the troops at his 
own expence. They did not, however, neglect to alert 
what they thought their rights and privileges, when the 
next opportunity occurred. The duke of Dorſet, when 
he opened the ſeſſion of this year, repeated the expreſſion 
of his majeſty's gracious conſent, in mentioning the 5 
| | plus 
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2 of the publick money. They again omitted that 
vord in their addreſs; and reſolved, in their bill of ap- 
plication, not only to fink this odious term, but likewiſe to 
abate in their complaiſance to the crown, by leaving out 
that expreſſion of grateful acknowledgment, which had 
met with ſuch a cold reception above. By this time the 
conteſt had kindled up two violent factions, and diffuſed z 
genera ſpirit of reſentment through the whole Iriſh na- 
ion. The committee who prepared the bill, inſtead of in- 
ſerting the uſual compliments in the preamble, mentioned 
nothing but a recital of facts, and ſent it over in a very 
an. quite deſtitute of all embroidery. The mini- 
ry, intent upon vindicating the prerogative from ſuch an 
unmannerly attack, filled up the omiſhons of the commit. 
tee, and ſent it back with this alteration: and your 
i majeſty, ever attentiye to the eaſe and happineſs of your 
« faithful ſubjects, has been graciouſly pleaſed to ſignify 
« that you would conſent, and to recommend it to us, that 
«fo much of the money remaining in your majeſty's trea: 
« fury as ſhould be neceffary, be applied to the diſcharge 
«of the national debt, or. ſuch part thereof as ſhould be 
% thought expedient by parliament.” This then, bein 
the crifis, which was to determine a conſtitutional point c 
ſuch importance, namely, whether the people in parlia- 
Ment afſembled have a right to deliberate upon, and vote 
the application of any part of the unappropriated revenue, 
without the previous conſent of the crown ; thoſe who 
were the moſt zealouſly attached to the liberties of their 
. country reſolved to exert themſelves in oppoſing what = 
conceived to be a violation of thoſe liberties ; and the bill, 
with its alterations, was rejected by a majority of five voices. 
The ſucceſs of their endeavours was celebrated with the 
moſt extravagant . as a triumph of patriotiſm 
cer the arts of mi corruption ; and, on the other 


0 


inĩſte ri 
Hand, all the ſervants of the crown who had joined the 
| 8 cry on this occaſion were in a little tirr.e diſmiſſed 

from their employments. The rejection of the bill was a 
great difappointment to the creditors af the public, and the 
circulation of caſh was almoſt ſtagnated. Theſe calamities 
were imputed to arhitary deſigns in the government; and the 
people began to be inflamed with an enthuſiaſtick ſpirit of 
Ls 4 independencj 
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| Independency, which might have produced miſchievous 


effects, had not artful ſteps been taken to bring over the 
demagogues, and thus divert the ſtream of popular cla- 
mour from the miniſtry to thoſe very individuals who had 
been the idols of popular veneration. The ſpeaker of the 
houſe of commons was promoted to the dignity of an earl; 
and ſome other patriots were gratified with lucrative em- 
ployments. | His majeſty's letter arrived for paying off 
ſeventy-five thouſand ſive · hundred pounds of the national 
debt. The circulation was thus animated and the reſent- 
ment of the W lunnding, the kingdom retrieved j 
former tranquillity. | id EN 4 i ad 
d XVII. The ambition and intrigues of the French 
court, by which the Britiſh intereſt. was invaded and. diſ- 
turbed on the continent of America, had alfo extended 
itſelf to the Eaſt- Indies, where they. endeavoured to em- 
broil the Engliſh company with divers nabobs, or princes, 
who. governed different parts of the peninſula intra 
Gangem. That the reader may have a clear and diſtinct 
idea of theſe tranſactions, we ſhall exhibit a ſhort ſkerch 
of the Engliſh forts and ſettlements in that remote coun» . 
try. The farſt of theſe we. ſhall mention is Surat, in the 
province ſo called, ſituated between the twenty-firſt and 
twenty-ſecond. degrees of north latitude: from hence the 
peninſula ſtretches into the Indian ocean, as faras the la- 
titude of eight north, ending in a point at Cape Comorin, 
which is the ſouthern extremity. To the northward this 
peninſula joĩns to Indoſtan, and at its greateſt breadth extends 
ſeven. hundred miles. Upon the weſt, eaſt, and ſouth, it 
1s waſhed by the ſea. It comprehends the kingdoms. of 


Malabar, Decan, Golconda, and Biſnagar; with the 


principalities of Gingi, Tanjaour, and Madura. The 
weſtern ſide is diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Malabar 


coaſt: the eaſtern takes. the denomination of Coromandel; 


and, in different parts of this long ſweep, from Surat round - 


Cape Comorin to the bottom of the bay of Bengal, the 
Engliſh and other European powers have, with the conſent 
of the mogul, eſtabliſhed forts and trading ſettlements. All 


der note [H] at the end of the volume. | 
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theſe kingdoms, properly ſpeaking, belong to the mogul; 


but his power was ſo weakened by the laſt invaſion of 
Kouli Khan, that he has not been able to aſſert his em- 
pire over this remote country; the tributary princes of 
which, and even the nabobs, who were originally govern. 
ors appointed under their authority, have rendered them- 
ſelves independent, and exert an abſolute dominion over 
their reſpective territories, without acknowledging his ſy. 
periority either by tribute or homage. Theſe princes, 
when they quarre] among themſelves, naturally have re. 
courſe to the affiſtance of ſuch European powers as are ſet. 
tled in or near their dominions; and in the ſame manner 
the Eaſt-Indian companies of the European s which 
Happen to be at war with each other never fail to intereſt 
the nabobs in the diſpute. agg beg oo 
S XVIII. The next Engliſh ſettlement to Surat, on 
the coaſt of peninſula, is Bombay, in the kingdom of De- 
can, a ſmall iſland, with a very convenient harbour, about 
five-and-forty leagues to the fouth of Surat. The town 


1s populous ; but the ſoil is barren, and the climate 


unhealthy; and the commerce was rendered very precari- 


ous by the neighbourhood of the famous Corſair Angria, 
| untill his port of Geriah was taken, and his fortifications 


demoliſhed. The Engliſh company -likewiſe carry on 
ſome traffick at Dabul, about, forty leagues further to the 
. Louth, in the province of Cuncan. In the ſame ſoutherly 
| e008 towards the —.— of peninſula, we arrive at 

Car war, in the latitude of fifteen degrees where there isa 
Tmall fort and factory belonging to the company, ſtanding 
on the ſouth fide of a bay, with a river capable of receiv- 
ing ſhips of pretty large burthen. The climate here is 
remarkably 5 — the country abounds with provi- 
Hons of all ſorts, and the beſt —— of India grows in this 
— bourhood. The next Engliſn ſettlement we find at 
Tilticherry, where the company has erected a fort, to de- 
fend their commerce of pepper and cardamoms from the 
inſults of the rajah, who governs this part of Malabar. 
Hither the Engliſh trade was removed from Calicut, a 
large town, that ſtands fifteen leagues to the ſouthward of 
Tillicherry, and was as well frequented as any port _ 
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ecaſt of the I * peninſula. The moſt ſoutherly e 
ment which the Engliſh poſſeſs on the Malabar coaſt is 
that of Anjengo, between the eighth and ninth degrees of 


latitude. It is defended by a regular fort, fituated on a 


broad river, which falls into the ſea, and would be very 
commodious for trade, were not the water on the bar too 
ſhallow to admit ſhips of conſiderable burthen. Then 
turning the cape, and paſſing through the ſtreight of Chi- 
lao, formed by the iſland of Ceylon, we arrive on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, which forms the eaſtern ſide of the 
iſthmus. Proſecuting our courſe in a northern direction 
the firſt Engliſh factory we reach is that of Fort St. David's, 
formerly called Tegapatan, ſituated in the latitude of ele- 
ven degrees forty minutes north, within the N of 
Gingi. It was, about ſix-and-twenty years ago, fold by a 
Mahratta prince to the Eaſt-India company, and, next to 
Bombay, is the moſt conſiderable ſettlement we have yet 
mentioned. Its territory extends about eight miles along 
the coaſt, and half that ſpace up to the country, which is 
delightfully watered by a variety of rivers: the ſoil is fer- 
file, and the climate healthy. The fort is regular, well 
provided with cannon, ammunition, and a numerous garri- 
ſon, which is the more neceſfary, on account of the neigh- 
bourhood of the French ſettlement at Pondicherry®*. But 
the chief ſettlement belonging to the company on this 
coaſt is that of Madras, or Fort St. George, ſtanding far- 
ther to the northward, between the thirteenth and four- 
teenth degrees of latitude, and not a great way from the 
diamond mines of Golconda. It is ſeated on a flat, bar- 
ren, ſcorching ſand, ſo near the ſea, that in bad weather, 
the walls: are endangered by the mighty ſurges rolled in 
from the ocean. As the foil is barren, the climate is ſo 
intenſely hot, that it would be altogether uninhabitable, 
were not the heat mitigated by the ſea-breezes. On the 
land · ſide it is defended by a falt water river, which, while 
ut contributes to the ſecurity of the place, rabs the inhabi - 
tants of one great comfort, by obſtructing the ſprings of 


* The trade conſiſts of long cloths, of different colours, 


freſh 


_ Great-Britain. All the company's affairs are directed by 


Towards the latter end of the laſt century the Engliſh, 
company had a flourifhing factory at Maſulipatam, ſtand- 


rates the provinces of Golconda and Biſnagar, in the lati- 
is no European ſettlement here, except a Dutch factory, 


a river, Which; however, a dangerous bar has rendered 


or kingdom of Golconda, ſituated in a country abounding 


in the latitude of twenty - two degrees, the company maintains 
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freſh water. The fort is a regular ſquare, the town fur. 
rounded with walls well mounted with artillery, and the 
place, including the Black Town is very populous. Ma- 
dras, with ſeveral villages in the neighbourhood, was pur- 
chaſed of the king of Golconda, before the mogul became 
{ſovereign of this country. The governor of this place is 
not only 9 of Fort St. George, but alſo of all the 
other ſertlements on the coaſts of Malabar and Coromandel, 
as far as the iſland of Sumatra, He lives in great pomp, 
having inferior judges, who paſs ſentence of death occa- 
fionally on malęfactors of any nation, except the ſubjects of 


him and his council, who are inveſted with the power of 
inflicting corporal puniſhment, ſhort of life and member, 
upon ſuch Europeans as are in the ſervice, and diſpoſe of 
all places of truſt and profit. By virtue of an act paſſed 
in the courfe of this very ſeffion, the military 6 "i 
longing to the company were pe:mitted to hold courts- 
. and puniſh their ſoldiers according to the degree 
of their delinqueney. In a word, Madras is of the ut- 

moſt importance to the company for its ſtrength, wealth, 

and the great returns it makes in callicoes and muſlins. 


ing on the north ſide of the river Nagundi, which fepa- 
rude of ſixteen degrees and thirty minutes ; but now there 


maintained for carrying on the chintz commerce. At 
Viſagapatam, ſituated ſtill farther to the northward, the 
Englith poſſeſs a factory, regularly fortified, on the fide of 


unfit for navigation. The adjacent country affords cotton 
cloths and the beſt ſiriped muſlins of India. It is chieffy 
for the uſe of this ſettlement that the company maintains 
a factory at Ganjam, the moſt eaſtern town in the province 


with rice and ſugar canes. Still farther to the north coaſt, 


— 5 


a factory at Balaſore, — 3s formerly very . 
| | | Able; 


* 4 
AA:. 
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ble; but hatk been of very little conſequence ſince the na- 


8 vigation of the river Huguely was improved. At this place 
F every European ſhip bound for Bengal and the Ganges 
eo takes in a pilet, The climate is not counted very ſalu- 
N brious; but the adjacent country is fruitful to admiration 
Fa and here are conſiderable manufactures of cotton and folk. 

1, Without ſkilful pilots, the Engliſh would find it very dif- 
2 ficult to navigate the different channels through which the 
42 river Ganges diſcharges itſelf into the ſea at the bottom o 
of the bay of Bengal. On the ſouthern branch is atown- 
by called Pipely, where there was formerly an Engliſh fac- - 
of tory: but this was removed to Huguely, one hundred and 
er, 5 miles farther up the river; a place which, together 
of with the company's ſettlement at Calcutta, were the em- 


ud poriums of their commerce for the whole kingdom of 
Bengal. Indeed Huguely is now abandoned by the Eng- 
liſh, and their whole trade centers at Calcutta or Fort 

William, which is a regular fortification, containing lodg- 
ings for the factors and writers, ſtore - houſes for the com- 
pany's merchandize, and magazines for their ammunition. 
As for the governor's houſe, which likewiſe ſtands within 

the fort, it is one of the moſt regular ſtructures in all 
India. Beſides theſe ſettlements along the ſea-coaſt of the 
peninſula, and on the banks of the Ganges, the Engliſh 

Eaſt-India company. poſſeſs certain inland factories and 

poſts for the convenience and defence of their commerce, 

either purchaſed of the nabobs and rajahs, or conquered 
in the courſe of the war. As the operations we propoſe 

to record were confined to the coaſts of Malabar and 
Coromandel, or the interior countries which form the 
ered peninſula intra Gangem, it will be unneceſſary to deſcribe 
tron che factory at Bencoolen, on the iſland of Sumatra, or any 
iefly. {MW fettlement which the Engliſh poſſeſs in other parts of the 
tains Eaſt-Indies. EY 1 ail 
rince. $ XIX. In order to underſtand the military tranſa - 
ding tions of the Engliſh. company in India, the reader will take | 
-oaſt, notice, that immediately after the peace of Aix-la- Cha- 
rains pelle, Monſieur Dupliex, who commanded for the French 
Gders in that country, hggan by his intrigues to ſow the ſeeds of” 


| nabobs, that he might be the better 
W . 


able; diſfention among hes 
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able to fiſh in troubled waters. Nizam Almuluch, the 


magul's viceroy of Decan, having the right of nominating 


a governor of the Carnatick, now more generally known 


the name of the nabob of Arcot, appointed Anaverdy 
n to that office, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 


- and forty-five. The viceroy dying was ſucceeded in his 


. e or ſubaſhip, by his ſecond fon Nazirzing, whom 
the mogul confirmed. He was oppoſed in his pretenſions 


by his own couſin Muzapherzing, who had recourſe to the 


aſſiſtance of M. Dupleix, and obtained from him a rein- 


Forcement of Europeans and artillery, in conſideration of 


many preſents and promiſes, which he fulfilled in the 
ſequel. Thus reinforced, and joined by one Chunda Saib, 
an active Indian chief, he took the field againſt his kinſman 


Nazirzing, who was ſupported by a body of Engliſh troops 
under colonel Laurence. The French, dreading an en- 
ment, retired in the night; and Muzapherzing, ſeeing 


gage | 
himſelf abandoned by all his own troops, appealed to the 
clemency of his couſin, who ſpared his life, but detained 


him as à ſtate priſoner. In this fituation, he formed a 
confpiracy againſt” his kinſman's life, with Nazirzing's 
prime miniſter, and the nabobs of Cadupab and Condaneor, 


then in his camp, and the conſpirators were encouraged 
in their ſcheme by Dupleix and Chunda Saib who had re- 
tired to Pondicherry. Thus ftimulated, they murdered 


Nazirzing in his camp, and proclaimed Muzapherzing 
viceroy of Decan. In the tents of the murdered viceroy 
they found an immenſe treaſure, of which a great ſhare 
fell to M. Dupleix, whom Muzapherzing the uſurper at 
this time aſſociated in the government. By virtue of this 


aſſociation the Frenchman aſſumed the ſtare and formalities 
ofzan eaſtern prince; and he and his colleague Muzapher- 


zug appointed Chunda Saib nabob of Arcot; Anaverdy 
- Kan; the late nabob, had been, in the year one thouſand 
ſTeven hundred and forty-nine, defeated and flain by Muza- 


Es bun and Chunda Saib, with the aſſiſtance of their 


rench auxiliaries; and his fon Mahommed Ali khan, 


had put himſelf under the protection of the Engliſh at 
Madras, and was confirmed by-Nazarzing as his father's 


ueceſſor in the nabobſhip or government of Arcot. This 


govern- 


A 


FE 


bum of Tanjore. 
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government, therefore, was diſputed between Mahommed 
Ali Khan, appointed by the legal viceroy Nazirzing, ſup- 
ported by the Engliſh company, and Chunda Saib, nomi- 
nated by the uſurper Muzapherzing, and protected by 
Dupleix, who commanded at Pondicherry. Narspherzin | 


did not long ſurvive his uſurpation. In the year one thou» . 
{and ſeven hundred and fifty-one, the ſame nabobs who 


had promoted him to his kinſman's place, thinking them- 


ſelves ill rewarded for their ſervices, fell upon him ſud-" 


denly, routed his troops, and put him to death; and next 
day the chiefs of the army proclaimed Sattabatzing, brother 
to Naziraing, viceroy of Decan: on the other hand, the 
mogul appointed Gauzedy khan, who was the elder bro- 
ther of Sallabatzing: and this prince confirmed Mahom- 
med Ali khan in the government of Arcot : but the af- 
fairs of the mogul's court were then in ſuch confuſion, that 
he could not ſpare an army to ſupport the nomination he 
had made. Chunda Saib, nabob of Arcot, having been 
depoſed by the great mogul, who placed Anaverdy khan 
in his room, he reſolved vo recover his government 

force, and had recourſe to the French general at Pondi- 
cherry, who reinforced him with two thouſand ſepoys, or 
ſoldiers of the country, ſixty caffrees, and four hundred 
and twenty French troops, on condition that, if he proved 
ſucceſsful in this enterpriſe, he ſhould cede to the French 
the town of Veiur, in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry, 
with its. dependencies, confiſting of forty-five villages. 
Thus reinforced, he defeated his rival Anaverdy khan, 


who Joſt his life in the engagement, reaſſumed the go- 


rernment of Arcot, and punctually performed the 
condirions which had 


been Kipulated by his French al- 
xx. Mahommed. Ali khan, at the death of his 
faber, had fled to Tiruchirapalli e, and folicited the 


* Tiruchirapalli, commonly called Trichinopoly, ſituated 
near the river Cauveri, above two hundred miles to the ſouth- 
ward af Madras, is the capital of a ſmall kingdom belonging to 
the government of Arcot, and bounded on the caft by the king- 
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aſfiſtance of the Engliſh, who favoured him with a re- 
inforcement of money, men, and ammunition, under the 
conduct of major Laurence, a brave and experienced offi. 
cer. By dint of this ſupply, he gained ſome advantages 
oxer the enemy, who were obliged to retreat; but no de- 
Fiſive blow was given. Mahommed afterwards repaired 
in perſon to fort St. David's, to demand more powerful 
alledging that his fate was connected with the 


1 W of the Engliſh company, which in time would be 


pe, 
+2 


Hoed to abandon the whole coaſt, ſhould they allow the 
enemy to proceed in their conqueſts. In conſequence of 
theſe. repreſentations, he received another ftrong rein- 
forcement, under the command of captain Cope; but 
nothing of importance was attempted, and the Engliſh 
auxilaries retired. Then Mahommed was attacked by 
the enemy, who obtained a complete victory over him. 
Finding it impoſſible to maintain his footing by his own 
ſtrength, he entered into a cloſe alliance with the Engliſh, 
and ceded to them ſome commercial points, which had 
been long in diſpute. Then they detached captain Cope 
to put Tiruchirapalli in a poſture of defence; while cap- 
| tain de G ingins, 3 Swiſs officer, marched at. the head of 

four hundred Europeans to the nabob's aſſiſtance. The 
two armies being pretty equal in ſtrength, lay encamped 
in ſight of each other a whole month; during which no- 
thing happened but a few ſkirmiſhes, which generally 
terminated to the advantage of the Engliſh auxiliaries. 
In order to make @ diverſion, and divide the French 
forces, the company reſolved to ſend a detachment into 
2 province of Arcot; and this was one of the farſt occa- 
Bons upon which the extraordinary talents of Mr. Clive 
were diſplayed. He had entered into the ſervice of rhe 
Eaſt- India company as a writer, and was cenſidered as a 
per ſon very indifferently qualified for ſucceedingin any civil 
ſation of life. He now offered his ſervice in a military ca- 
pacity, and actually began his mareh to Arcot, at the head of 
two hundred and ten Europeans with five hundred ſepeyss. 


* The ſepoys are che mercenaries: of the count fa Who ae 
hired as ſoldiers occaſionally by Es, © IS T9 OT 
«IPs > OTIS WO | XXI. 
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$ XXI. Such was the reſolution, ſecrecy, and diſpatch - 
with which he conducted this enterpriſe, that the enemy 
knew nothing of his motions until he was: in poſſeſſion of 
the capital, which he took without oppoſition. The in- 
habitants, expecting to be plundered, offered him a large 
ſum to ſpare their city; but they derived their ſecurity 
from the generoſity and diſcretion of the conqueror. He 
refuſed the proffered ranſom, and iſſued a proclamation, 
intimating, that thoſe who were willing to remain in their 
houſes ſhould be protected from. inſult and injury, and the 
reſt have leave to retire with all their effects, except provi- 
ſions, for which he promiſed to pay the full value. By this ſage 
conduct he conciliated the affections of the people ſo entire - 
ly, that even thoſe who quitted the place ſupplied him with 
exact intelligence of the enemy's deſigns, when he was be- 
feged in the ſequel. The town was in a little time in- 
veſted by Raja Saib, ſon of Chunda Saib, at the head of 
2 numerous army,, and the operations of the ſiege were 
conducted by European engineers. Though their ap- 
l were retarded hy the repeated and reſolute ſal- 
lies of Mr. Clive, they at length effected two breaches 
ſuppoſed to be practicable; and on the 14th day of -Oc= 
tober, in the year 1761, gave 3 general aſſault. Mr. 
Clive, having. received intimation of their deſign, had 
made ſuch preparations. for their reception, that they were 
repulſed in every quarter with great loſs, and obliged to 
raiſe the fiege with the utmoſt precipitation 

$ XXII. This gallant Engliſhman, not contented 


- 


E the reputation he had acquired from his noble de- 
ence, was no ſooner. re - inforced by a detachment. under 
captain Kirk patrick from Ttichinopoli, thau he marchec 
in purſuit of the enemy, whom he qvertook in the plains 
of Arani. There, qu the third day of December, he at- 
tacked them with irreſiſtible impetuoſity ; and after an 
qbſtinate diſputg, obtained a complete victory at a very 
ſmall ay The forts. of Timery, Caujeveram, an 
Aranie, {yrrepdered to ths terror of his name, rather t 
2 force of his arms; and he returned 75 fort = — 
"ids in. triumph, ; He had enjoyed a very few weeks of 
iepaſe, when he was ſummoned to the field by freſh in- 
0 3 955 curſions 
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curlions of the enemy. In the beginning of the year onꝰ 
thouſand feven . and fifty-two, he marched with 
a ſmall detachment to Madras, where he was joined by a 
reinforcement from Bengal, the whole number not ex- 
ceeding three hundred Europeans, and aſſembled a body 
of the natives, that he might have at leaſt the appearance 
of an army. With theſe he proceeded to Koveripauk, 
about -fifreen miles from Arcet, where he found the 
French and Indians, conſiſting of fifreen hundred ſepoys, 
feventeen hundred horſe, # body of natives, and one 
hundred and fifry Europeans, with eight pieces of canon. 
Though they were very advantageouſly poſted and en- 
trenched, and the day was already far advanced, Mr, 
Clive' advanced againſt them with his uſual intrepidity ; 
but the victory remained for ſome time in ſuſpenee. It 
was now dark, and the battle doubeful, when Mr. Clive 
fent round a detachment to fall en the rear of the French 
battery. This attack was executed with great reſolution 
while the Engliſh in front entered the entrenehments, 
with their bayonets fixed; and, though very little tinc- 
tured-with diſcipline, diſplayed the Firit 206 activity of 


hardy veterans, This deuble attack difconcerted the 


a in ſuch a manner, that they ſoon deſiſted from all 
polition. A conſiderable carnage enſued ; yet the 

ater part of the enemy, both horſe and foot, faved 
rchemſelves by flight, under cover of the darkneſs. The 
Prench, to a man, threw down their arms, and ſurrender- 
ed themſelves priſoners of war; and all the cannon and 

fell into the hands of the victoerr.. 

XXIII. The province of Areot being thus cleared 
of the enemy, Mr. Clive with his forces returned to fort 
. David's, where he found major Laurence juſt arrived 
from England, to take upon him the command of the 
tops in the company's ſervice. On the eighteenth day 
e March this officer, accompanied by Mr. Clive, took the 
field, and was joined by captain de Gingins at Tiruchira- 
alli. From hence he detached Mr. Clive, with four 

r European ſoldiers, a few Mahratta horſe, and a 
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body of ſepoys to cut off the enemy's retreat to Pondi- 
cherry. Ea the courſe of this expedition he diſlodged, a 
ſtrong body of the foe poſted at Samiaveram, and obliged 
Chunda Saib to throw a body of troops into a ſtrong forti- 
fied temple, or pagoda, upon the river Koleroon, which 
was immediately inveſted. The commanding officer, in 
attempting to eſcape, was ſlain with ſome others, and the 
reſt ſurrendered at diſcretion. They were Kill in poſ- 
ſeffion of another fortified temple, which. he alſo beſieged 
in form, and reduced by capitulation. Having ſubdued 
theſe forts, he marched directly to Volconda, whither he 
underſtood the French commander D*Anteuil had retired, 
He found that officer entrenched in a village, from 
whence he drove him with precipitation, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of the French cannon. The enemy attempt- 
ed to fave themſelves in a neighbouring fort; but the 
gates being ſhut againſt them by the governor, who was 
apprehenfive that they would be followed pell-mell by 
the Engliſh, Mr. Clive attacked them with great fury, 
and made a confiderable ſlaughter : but his humanity” 
being ſhocked” at this carnage, he ſent a flag of truce' to 
the vanquiſhed, with terms of capitulation, which rhey 
readily emvraced. Theſe articles imported, that D' An- 
teuil, and three other officers, ſhould remain prifoners 
on parole for one year; tha; the garriſon ſhould be ex- 
changed, and the money and ſtores be delivered to the. 
nabob whom the Engliſh ſupported. Fo ©. 

XXIV. During 'thets tranſactions Chunda Saib 
lay encamped with an army of thirty thouſand men at 
Syrinham, an iſland in the neighbourhood of Tiruchira- 
ka which he longed eagerly to poſſeſs. Hither major 
aurence marched with his Indian allies*, and took his 
meafures ſo well, that the enemy's proviſions were en- 
tirely intercepted. Chunda Saib, in attempting to fly 
was taken prifoner by the nabob of Tanjore, an ally of 
the Engliſh company, who ordered his head to be ſtruck 
off in order to prevent the diſputes which otherwiſe 
would have ariſen among the captors+. The main body 
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of the atmy being attacked by major Laurence, and to- 
tally pefeated, the iſland of Syrinham was ſurrendered, and 
about a thouſand European French ſoldiers, under the 
command of Mr. Law, nephew to the famous Law who 
ſchemed the Miſſiſſipi company, fell into the hands of 
ee including thirty officers, with forty pieces 
of cannon, and ten mortars. M. Dupleix, though ex- 
ceedingly mortified by this diſaſter, reſolved to maintain 
che aug which he had eſpouſed. He proclaimed Rajah 
Saib, the ſon of Chunda Saib, nabob of Arcot; and after- 
wards pretended that he himſelf had received from the 
mogul ſanids or commiſſions, appointing him governor of 
all the Carnatick, from the river Kriſtnah to the ſea : but 
theſe ſanids appeared in the ſequel to be forged. In order 
. to complete the comedy, a ſuppoſed meſſenger from Delhi 
was received at Pondicherry as ambaſſador from the 
mogul. Dupleix, mounted on an elephant, preceded by 
muſick and dancing women, in the oriental manner, re- 
ceived. in publick his commiſſion from the hands of the 

retended ambaſſador. He affected the eaſtern ſtate, kept 

is darbar or court, where he appeared fitting croſs-legged, 
on a ſopha, and received preſents as prince of the country 
from his own cquncil, as well as from the natives. In 
the mean time, hoſtilities continued between the forces of 
the two companies, as auxiliaries to the contending na - 
bobs. The Engliſh, under major Kinnier, made an un- 
ſuccesful attempt upon Gingee, a ſtrong town ſituated to 
the weſt of Pondicherry. Major Laurence defeated a 
ſtrong body of French and natives, commanded by Du- 
pleix's nephew, M. de Kerjean, in the neighbourhood of 
Pondicherry, and took him priſoner, together with fifteen 
officers : — 43 this ſucceſs, Mr. Clive reduced the forts of 
Covelong and Chengalput, the laſt ver Rong, ſituated. 
about forty miles to the ſouthward. of Ma ras... On the 
other hand, M. Dupleix intercepted at ſea captain Schaub, 
with his whoſe Swiſs company, whom he detained pri- 
ſoners at Pondicherry, although the two nations were not 
at war with each other. During theſe tranſactions Salla- 
batzing, with a body. of French under M. de Buſſy, ad- 
vanced towards Aurengabad, which was the. ſeat of 
1 govern · 
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rnment; but he was oppoſed by a chief of the 
Iahrattas, at the head of a numerous army. In the 
mean time, Gawꝛedy khan, the elder: brother of Salla- 
batzing whom the mogul had appointed viceroy of Decan, 
took poſſeſſion of his government at Aurengabad, where, 
in fourteen days after his arrival, he was. poiſened by his 
own ſiſter. The , mogul immediately appointed his fon 
Schah Abadin khan to ſucceed his father; and this prince 
actually raiſed an army to come and take poſſeſſion: but 
the mogul's affairs requiring his preſence at Delhi, he 
was obliged. to. poſtpone his deſign, ſo that Sallabatzing 
was left without a competitor, and made a preſent to the 
French of all the Engliſh ſettlements to the northwarth. 
Thus concluded the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty two. Next campaign was 'chiefly - confined: to 
the neighbourhood of Trichinopoli, where major Lau- 
rence made ſeveral vigorous attacks upon the enemy's 
army, and obtained many advantages, which, however, 
did not prove deciſive, becauſe he was ſo much outnum- 
bered that he could never follow his blow. att 
XXV. In the courſe of this year, the mogul was 
depoſed by his general Schah Abadin khan, the viceroy 
of Decan, who raiſed to the throne Allum Geer, another 
prince of the blood. In the ſucceeding year, a negocia- 
tion was ſet on foot by Mr. Saunders, governor of Ma- 
dras, and M. Dupleix; and conferences were opened at 
Fadraſs, 2 Dutch ſettlement between Pondicherry and 
fort St George: but this proved abortive; and many 
other gallant efforts were made by major Laurence in the 
territory of Trichinopoli, which ſtill continued to be the 
ſcene of action. In the coutſe of this year admiral Wat- 
ſon arrived on the coaſt of Coromandel with a ſquadron 
of ſhips of war, having on board a regiment commanded 
by colonel Aldercroon: at the ſame time the ſhips 
from France brought over to Pondicherry the ſieur Gode. 
heu, commiſſary general and governor-general of all their 
ſettlements, at whoſe arrival Dupleix departed for Europe. 
The new governor. immediately wrote a letter to Mr. 
daunders, profeſſing the moſt pacifick inclinations, and 
Propoling a ſuſpenſſon of arms between 8 
. unti 
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until their diſputes could be amicably adjuſted. This 
propoſal was very agreeable to the governor and council 
at Madras, and a ceſſation of arms actually took place in 
che month of October, in the year one thouſand ſeven 
Hundred and fifty four. Deputies being ſent to Pondi- 
cherry, a proviſional treaty and truce were concluded, on 
condition that neither of the two companies ſhould for 
the future interfere in any difference that might ariſe 
between the princes of the country. The other articles 
related to the places and fettlements that ſhould be retain- 
ed or poſſeſſed by the reſpective companies, until freſh 
. orders relating to this agreement. ſhould arrive from the 
courts of London and Verſailles, tranſmitted by the two 
Eaſt- India companies of France and England. Until 
ſuch orders ſhould arrive, it was ſtipulated that neither 
nation ſhould be allowed to procure any new grant or 
ceſſion, or to build forts for the defence of new eſtabliſn- 
ments; and that they ſhould not proceed to any ceſſion, 
retroceſſion, or evacuation, of what they then poſſeſſed; 
but every thing ſhould remain on the footing of 171 poſſi- 
detiſj. How pacifick ſoever the ſentiments of the French 
ſubje&s might have been at this period in the Eaſt-Indies, 
certain it is, the deſigns of the French governors in Ame- 
rica were altogether hoſtile, and their conduct haſtening 
towards a rupture, which kindled up a bloody war in 
every deviſion of the globe. . 


merica, and the principal ſcenes of it were acted on that 
continent, we ſhall, for the information of the reader, 
Ketch out the ſituation of the then Britiſh colonies as = 
bordered on each other, and extended along the ſea coaſt, 
from the gulf of St. Laurence as far ſouth as the country 
'of Florida. We ſhall enumerate the Tndian nations that 
lie ſcattered about their confines, and delineate the manner 
in which the French hemmed them in by a ſurpriſing line 

| of fortifications. © Should we comprehend Hudſon's Bay 
| with the adjacent countries, and the banks of Newfound- 
land, in this geographical detail, we might affirm that 
'Great Britain at that time poſſeſſed a territory along the 
ſea coaſt, extending ſeventeen hundred miles in a m_ 


S XXVI. As chis war may be termed a natire of A- 


Aenne mot 19 
ine, from the ſixtieth to the thirty - firſt degree of northern 
latitude: but as theſe two countries were not concerned 
in this diſpute, we ſhall advance from the northward to 
the ſouthern ſide of the gulf of St. Laurence; and begin- 
ning with Acadia or Nova- Scotia, deſeribe our ſettlements, 
as they lie in a ſoutherly direction, as far as the gulf of 
Florida. This great tract of country, ſtretching fifteen 
degrees of latitude, is waſhed on the eaſt by the Atlan- 
tick ocean: the ſouthern boundary is Spaniſh Florida; but 
to the weſtward the limits are uncertain, ſome affirm- 
ing that the juriſdiction of the colonies penetrates through 
the whole continent, as far as the South-Sea; while others, 
with more moderation, think they are naturally bounded 
by the river Illionois that runs into the Miffiſfippi, and 
in a manner connects that river with the chain of lakes 
known by the names of Michigan, Huron, Erie, and On- 
tario, the three firſt communicating with each other, and 
the laſt diſcharging itſelf into the river St. Laurence, 
which running by Montreal and Quebec iſſues into the 
bay of the 7 denomination, forming the northern 
boundary of Nova- Scotia. The French, who had no le- 
gal claim to any lands on the ſouth fide of this river, 
nevertheleſs, with an inſolence of ambition peculiar to * 
themſelves, not only extended their forts from the ſource 
of the St. Laurence, though an immenſe tract of that 
country, as far as the Miſſiſſippi, which diſembogues it- 
elf into the gulf of Florida; but alſo by a ſeries of un- 
paralleled encroachments, endeavoured to contract the En- 
gliſn colonies within ſuch narrow limits as would have 
cut off almoſt one half of their poſſeſſions. As we have 
aready given a geographical deſcription of Nova- Scotia, 
aud mentioned the particulars of the new ſettlement of 
Hallifax, we ſhalt now only obſerve, that it is ſurround- 
ed on three fides by the ſea, the gulf, and river of St. 
Laurence ; that its original boundary to the weſt was the 
river Pentagoet ; but it is now contraſted within the river 
St. Croix, becauſe the crown of Great-Britain did, in the 
year one thouſand ſix hundred and fixty-three, grant to 
the duke of Vork the territory of Sagadahack, ſtretching 
from St. Croix, to the river of this name; which "_— 
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the ſequel, by an expreſs charter from the crown, annexed. 
to the province of Maſſachuſett's-Bay, one of the four 


governments of New-England. This country, ſituated 


next to Nova- Scotia, lies between the forty · firſt and forty- 


fifth degrees of north latitude, extending near three hun. 


dred miles in length, and about two hundred in breadth, if 


we bound it by thoſe tracts which the French poſſeſſed: 
no part of the * of this country, however ſtretches 
above ſixty miles from the ſea. The ſummer is here in- 
tenſely hot, and the winter proportionably ſevere: never- 
thelebs, 
The ſoil is not favourable to any of the European kinds 
of grain; but produces great plenty of maiz, which the 
people bake into-bread, and brew into beer, though their 
favourite drink is made of melaſſes hopped and impreg- 
| nated with the tops of the ſpruce- fir, which is a native of 
this country. The ground raiſes good flax and: tolerable 
hemp. Here are oy herds of black cattle, ſome of 
them very large in fize, a vaſt number of excellent hogs, 
a breed of ſmall horſes, graceful, ſwift, and hardy; and 
large flocks of  ſheep,. whoſe wool, though not ſo fine 
2 of England, is manufactured with great ſue- 
- - | Ls - 116 5 . 

$ XXVII. New-England is compoſed of the four 
388 known by the names of New-Hampſnire, 

Iaſſachuſett's- Bay, Rhode -Iſland, and Connecticut. It 
is bounded on the ſouth by New-York, extending north- 
erly, on both ſides of the river Hudſon, about two hun- 
dred miles into the country poſſeſſed by the Indians of the 
Five Nations, whom the French diſtinguiſh by the name 
of the Irroquois; but in breadth this province does not 
exceed fifty miles, though it comprehends Long-Iſland, 
lying to the ſouthward of Connecticut. The capital, 
which derives from the province the name of New-York, 
is ſituated on an excellent harbour in the iſland of Mana- 
hatton, extending fourteen miles in length, and five in 
breadth, at the mouth of the noble river Hudſon, which 
is navigable for above two hundred miles. At the diſ- 
tance of one hundred and fifty miles from New- Vork 
ſtands the town of Albany, upon the ſame river. In — 

247 | P 


the climate 1s healthy, and the ſky generally ſerene. 
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place all the treaties and other tranſactiens were negocia-, 
red between the Engliſh and the Irroquais, a confederacy 
of five Indian nations, who, by their union, courage, and 
military fili had reduced a great number of other Indian 
rribes, and ſubdued. a ELIE more, extenſive than the 
whole kingdom, of France. They were: about fourſcore 
years ago able to bring ten thouſand warriors into the field; 
but now their number is ſo greatly diminiſhed by wars, 
epidemical diſcaſcs, and the uſe of ſpirituous liquors, that 
they cannot raiſe above fifteen hundred men, even though 
they have admitted into their confederaey"the natidgof the 
Tuſcaroras, whom the Engliſh drove from, the 50 af 
Carolina. The Mobok Indians inhabit the country ad- 
vanced from Albany. The northern extremities of New- 
Hampſhire and New-York are divided by the lakes Cham-, 
plain and, Sacrament, between which the French had 
rated the fort of erown- point. 
rl. Contiguous to New-York, and lying, 
along the coaft, in a ſoutherly direction, is the ſmal 
Province of New- Jerſey, bounded on the Weſt by the 
river Delaware, Which divides it from | Pennſylvania, 
extending about one hundred and fifty. miles in length 
but in breadth not more than one third of that extent. 
The climate, ſoil, and produce of theſe two provinces, as 
well as of Pennſylvania, are ſimilar. They yield great 
quantities of grain, ſheep, horſes, hogs, and horned cattle; 
all kinds of poultry and game in great abundance ; vege-. 
tables of every ſort in perfection, and excellent fruit, 
particularly peaches and melons. Their vaſt. foreſts 
bound with oak, aſh, beech, cheſnut, cedar, walnut-tree, 
cypreſs, hickery, ſaſſafras, aud pine; but the timber is 
not counted ſo fit for ſhipping. as that o New-England. 
and Nova- Scotia, Theſe provinces produee great quan= . 
tities of flax and hemp. New-York afferds mines of 
iron, and very rich copper ore is found in New-Jerfey. _ 
XXIX. Pennſylvania, lying to the ſouthward of 
New-York and New-Jerley, is bounded on the other ſide 
by Maryland, ſtretching two hundred and fifty miles in 
length, two hundred in breadth, and having no com- 
munication with the ſea, except by the mouth of che 
N e P | river 
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river Delaware, © This province was originally fereled by 
2 under the auſpices of the celebrated William 


enn, whoſe deſcendants are fill ' proprietaries of the 


country. Philadelphia, the capital, ſtands on a tongue of 
land, at the confluence of the two navigable rivers; the 
Delaware and the Sculkel, diſpoſed in the form of 4 
regular oblong, and deſigne by the original plan to extend 
from the one to the other. The ſtreets, which are broad, 
ſpacious, and uniform, croſs each other at right angles, 
leaving proper ſpaces for churches, markets, and other 
public edifices. The houſes are neatly built of brick, 
the quays ſpacious and magnificent, the warehouſes large 
and numerous, and the docks commodious and well con- 
trived for ſhip-building. Pennſylxania is underſtood to 
extend as far northerly as the banks of the lake Erie, 
where the French erected a fort. They alfo raiſed 
another at ſome diſtance to the ſouthward of the Riviere- 
au-Beuf, and made other encroachments on this colony. 
XXX. Adjoining to part of Pennſylvania, on the 
ſea-coaſt, lies the province of Maryland, a tract of land 
firuated along the bay of Cheſapeak, in length about one 
hundred and forty miles, and nearly of the ſame breadth, 
bounded on the north by Pennſylvania, on the eaſt by the 
Atlantic ocean, and by the river Potowmack on the ſouth. 
This country was firſt planted with Roman catholicks by 
Lord Baltimore, to whom Charles II. granted it by 
patent. In the ſequel, however, people of all religions 
were admitted into this ſettlement, and indulged with 
liberty of conſcience, and at preſent the reigning religion 
is that of the Engliſh church. The climate is very 
ſultry in ſummer, and not very ſalubrious. The foil is 


fruitful, and produces a great quantity of tobacco, which 
ktivac as their ſtaple commodity. The ſeat 


the people cu | 
of government is eſtabliſhed at Annapolis, a ſmall town 
beautifully fituated on the river Patuxent. 
8 XXXT. Tracing the ſea- coaſt ſtill ſoutherly, the 
next ſettlement is Virginia, watered on the north by the 
river Potowmack, which is the boundary between this 


and the colony laſt deſcribed, having the bay of Cheſa- 
peak to the caſt, bounded on the ſouth by Carolina, and 


extending 
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extending weſtward without any preſcribed limits, though 
the plantations have reached no farther, than the great 
Allegany mountains; fo that the province, as now poſſeſ- 
ſed, ſtrerches in length about two hundred and forty 
miles, and in breadth not above two hundred, lying 
between the fifty fifth and fortieth degrees of latitude. 
In ſailing to Virginia, navigators ſteer through a ſtrait 
formed by two points, called the Capes, into the bay of 
Cheſapeake, à large inlet that runs three hundred, miles 
into the country from ſouth to north, covered from the 
Atlantic ocean by the eaſtern fide, of Maryland, and a 
ſmall portion of Virginia on the ſame peninſula. This 
noble bay is about cighteen miles broad for a conſiderable 
ſpace, and ſeven at its narroweſt, part, yielding generally 
nine fathoms depth of water; on both fides it receives 
many navigable rivers, thoſe on the Virginia ſide being 
known by the names of James- river, Vork - river, the 
Rappahannock, and Potowmack. This country, eſpecially 
towards the ſea, lies very low and ſwampy, and the ſoil is 
extremely fertile. The air and weather are variable, 
the heats of ſummer exceſſive, the froſts of winter ſud- 
den, and intenſely cold; ſo that upon the whole, the 
climate is neither very agreeable nor healthy, the people 
being particularly ſubject to agues and pleuretick diſor- 
ders. The province abounds with yaſt foreſts; of timber: 
the plains are covered with a ſurpriſing, luxuriancy of 
vegetables, flowers, and flowering ſhrubs, diffuſing the 
moſt delicious fragrance. The ground yields plenty of 
corn, and every — of fruit in gyeat abundance and 
perfection. Horned cattle and hogs have here multiplied 
to admiration, ſince they were firſt imported from Europe. 
The animals, natives of this and the neighbouring 
countries, are deer, panthers or tigers, bears, wolves 
foxes, ſquirrels, racoons, and. creatures called opoſſums, 
with an infinite variety of beautiful birds, and a diyerſity 
of ſerpents, among which the rattleſaake is the moſt 
II. | Virginia.is. bounded to the ſouth by the 
two Carolinas, ſituated between the forty-fixth and thir- 
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/witrds of four hundred miles, and the hreadth extending 
*near tlirer hundred, as far as the Tndian® "nations 
<alled thie Catawbas, Mie Creeks; and Cherokees. The 
Evvntry'sf Carolina 1s divided into two Loverniments, 'of 
wwhichthe moſt northern is the moſt inconſiderabfe. H 
elitmate in both is the Tame, as well as the foil :"the fu 
1 though not bnhpealthy; the laſt extremely fer. 
tile, yielding gevery thing i in ptenty Which 1s Dr6d Ret in 
Virginia, beſides abundance 27 excellent” ord. and 
Lone commodities which are not found to the Bofthward. 
Norch- Carolina, though not ſo opulent, is more populous 
than the ſouthern Patt. The cofoniſts of North- Carolina 
*xarry on a confiderable traffick in ter, pitch, turpentine, 
ſtaves, ſhingles, lumber, corn, eas, por rk, and, beef, to- 
© baees; deer-fkins, indigo, wheat t, rice, ders Wax, tallow, 
bacon, and heg's lard, cotton, and ſquared timber, lick 
cattle, with” e ſkins" of © beaver, 'racoon, fox, minx, 
wild cat, and otter. South- Carolina is much better cul- 
tivated; che people are more civiliſed, and the commerce 
more imp rant.” =T be capital of this province, "called 
Charles: Town, is Hnely firuaret at the cotifluente of two 
| navigable Tivers, having the advantage of à commodious 
harbour. Their trade, Cree of the articles we have 
Already mentioned/s common to this governtnent and that 
_of North Carolina, confilts of two cher ſaple commo- 
Aities rice and indigo, which they cultivate with greit 
ſuecefs; ang they Have Hhkewife made ſorns progreſs in the 
Enkiite'of e Dover S4; 17.95 
XXXIII, The moſt Wdthern of all out ſertlements 
wi ls aſt f Georgia, extending about fixty miles from 
north to fouth, alon ene 4 01e but willehihg in the 
inland Parts to 1875 one hundred ahd: fifty, ard ſtretch- 
ing almoſt chree Hundred from the ſea to the Apalachian 
mountains. Phis country differs — 5 litle. from rhat of 
South-Carolita, with Which it borders ret the ſummer 
5s Here'fnore hot, And the fort not ſo fe Savannah, 
the capital, ſtands commodiovſly for wage about ten 
miles from the ſed, on a river of the ſame nine, tiavig 3 
ple with large boats two hundred miles fartfler up to 15 
ſecond rown, called Auguſta, a” "place that flouriſhes b ” 
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the Indian trade of ſkins, which the inhabitants carry on 
with their neighbdurs the Creeks, the Chickeſaws; and 
the Cherokees, who are the moſt numerous and powerful 
tribes in America. Georgia is bounded on the fouth by 
the river Attamaha, at no great diſtanee from the Spaniſh 
ſent ef St Augusti. „ od EL DHS; 
„XXIV. Having thus exhibited” a ſueeinct view 
of the Britith colonies in North-America, for the infor- 
mation of the reader, we ſhall now reſume the thread of 
eur hiſtory, and particulariſe the tranſactions by which 
the preſent year was diſtinguiſhed on this extenſive conti- 
nent. The government of England having received no- 
hing but evaſive anſwers from the court of France, touch- 
ing the complaints that were made of the eneroachments 
in America, difpatched orders to all the governors of that 
country to repel force by force, and drive the French from 
their fertlements on the river Ohio. Accordingly,” the 
provinces of Virginia and Pennſylvania took this impor- 
tant affair into their conſideration; but while they delibe- 
rated, the French vigorouſly proſecuted their deſigns on 
the other fide of the mountains. They ſurprized Log's- 
town, 'which the Virginians had built upon the Ohio; 
made themfelves mafters of the block - houſe and truck- 
houſe, where they found ſkins and other commodities to 
the amount of twenty thouſand pounds, and deſtroyed all 
the Bririfh traders, except two who found means to eſcape. 
At the fame time, M. de Contrecœur, with a thouſand 
men, and eighteen pieces of cannon, arrived in three hun- 
dred canocs from Venango, a fort they had raiſed on the 
banks of the Ohio, and reduced by ſurprize a Britiſh fort 
which the Virginians had built on the forks of the Monan- 
Nhela, that runs into the Tame ri rer. 
S XXXV. Theſe hoſtihties were followed by divers 
Kirmiſhes between the people of the two nations, which 
vere fought with various ſucceſs. At length the governors 
af the Engtiſſi ſettlements received orders from England 
ia form a political confederacy, for their fnutual defence: 
and the governor of New Tork was directed to confer 
with the cliiefs of the Six Nations, with a view to detach 


. preſents 


preſents of value, fent over for that purpoſe. A cbngreſs 


was accordingly pppointed at Albany, to Which place the 
Soyvernor of New+ York repaired, accompanied by com- 


miſhoners, from all the other Britiſh ſertlements: but 
FS I.. mall numbergof Indians arrived, and even rirefe 
eemed to be indifferent to the advances :;and/exhortations 
Bare eee Engliſh orator. The truth is, the 
French had artfully weaned them from their attachment 
to the ſubjects of Great Britain. Nevertheleſs, they acs 
cepted the preſents, rene wed their treaties with the king 
of England, and even demanded his aſſiſtance in drivin 
the French from the poſts and poſſeſſions they had uſurped 


within the Indian territories. It was in conſequence of 


the mcaſures here taken, that colonel Washington was 
detached from Virginia with four hundred men, and oe. 

ied a poſt on the banks of the river Ohio, where ho 
— ſome works, and erected a kind of occaſional 
zation, until he ſhould be joined by a reinforcement from 
ew-York, which however, did not arrive. 
S XXXVI. While be remained in this ſituation, De 
Vil , a French commander, at the head of nine hundred 
men, being on his march to diſlodge Waſhington, detach- 
ed one Jamonville, an inferiqt officer, with a ſmall party, 
and a formal ſummons, to colonel Waſhington, requiring 
him to quit the fort, which he pretended was built on 
ground belonging te the French, or their allies. S0 little 
regard, was paid to this intimation, that the Engliſh fell 
upon this party, and, as the French affirm, without the 
leaſt provocation, either ſlew or took the whole detach- 


ment. De Viller, incenſed at theſe unprovoked hoſtili- 


ties, marched up to the attack, which Waſhington for 
ſome time ſuſtained under manifold; difadvantages. At 
length, however, he ſurrendered the fort upon capitula- 
tion, for the performance of which he left two officers as 
hoſtages; in the hands of the French; and in his retreat 


was terribly haraſſed by the Indians, who plundered his 


baggage, and maſſacred his people. + This event was no 
8 in England, than the Britiſn ambaſſador at 

atis teceived directions to complain of it to the French 
$025 37 | 8 miniſtry, 
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forty in hopes of being able to defend himſelf in that ſi- 
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oy 0-join, theix 
s of che enemy. 1 —— ſeemed n 
they cn ee wn EE 
he ail rot? tyes were divides þ 7 vie ws and 
tereſts, bo igious and political: beſides, every ſets 
. ement was 15 d into r ormed by the govery 
nor and the Ak ee of the aſſembly:; in other words, 


eee e ber t.in parliament, and a continual ſtrug: 
tween the Ii 


rites ↄf the people and the prerogatiy 
the proprietor; whe zer ſoy erei wy bject, G. N 
inwiddie, governor. of Virginia, having, demanded a 
certain perquiſite,or, fee for every patent he ſhould, paſs for 
hand, þ the affe "bly vated his 50 illegal, arbitrary, and 
reſſi Fe. e declared, th qt every men paid it 
uld. be d 5 an enemy to his country, and ſent over 
— agent 7 to ſollicit the ſypprethon. of this im: 
tion... The repreſentatives 0 the people in Fennſyl- 

ant ania W Gi {pr in'vain deliberations and violent diſc 
* with etors, while the ene infeſted 
Fer fr ones th Abe calor of N New- York Was 2 fl led with 
ſcontent animoſity. Sir; Danvers Otboru, who had 
ha appointed governor of this ere died immediately 
bak: — arrival at ew-York, ay d the inſtructions, he had 
ved were exp̃oſed to bb ee e 
— 25 verely gin the 97 "duty, alle iance, 
and unanimity which had lately appeared Te 
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thofe publick abuſes, and upon the e eRablifhtmerit of a cer 
tain fo ply for the ſervice of the government, as well as 
u ſettlement of a ſalary for himſelf. Moreover, 
2 FinajeBty, in theſe inſtruckions, fignified his will and 
— that all money raiſed for the ſupply and ſupport 


e, ſhovld be diſpoſ rly to the uſe 
for which it might — om the gover- 
nor; by and wich N Dae A conſent of the council of 


the Province," andno otherwiſe : That, nevertheleſs, the 


ly ſhovld'bepermirted, from time to time, to view 
and examine the accounts of mo diſpo ſed of, by virtue 
of laws which they had enacted: ik any member of 


tte council; or officer holding place of truſt or profit with · 
m the government, ſhould, in any manner whatever, give 


his aſſent to, or in auy wiſe adviſe or coneur with the aſ- 
—— in any act or vote, whereby the royal pre · 
e mi ighe b lefſened or impaired, or any money be 
raiſed or diſpoſed of, for the publick ſervice, contrary to 
or inconſiſtent with the method preſcribed by theſe in. 
ſtructions, the governor ſhould forthwith remove or ſuf. 
2 ſuch counſellor or officer ſo offending, and give an 
mmediate account of his proceedings to the commiſſion · 


ers of trade and plantations. Theſe were pere 


injunctions, which arp proved that the miniftry'was 


determined to ſuppo gative — * a high hand; 
but it muſt be 3 2 pts nh time, that dance. 
of provocation had been wen by the inſolent oppoſition 
of ſome turbulent” eat is had exerted. all their 
ce in diſturbing and digreling the views and de- 
bgts of the government. While the Britiſh colonies in 
America'were, by theſe =* in a great meaſure dif- 
abled from makin againſt the common 
EW the — at at No = 00 exert itſelf for 
their defence. Officers were appointed for two regiments, 
conſiſting of two battalions each, to be raiſed in America, 
and CINE by fir William Pepperel and governor 
Shirley, who had enjoyed the fame command in the l:# 
war; and ö e deſtined for the ſane ler. 


The 
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I XXXVIIL.; The. moſt, remarkable, incident that 
marked, this year; on the continent of Europe, was the 


converſion. of the hereditary prince of Heſſe Caſſel, wo 
| id eſpouſe N the princeſs lary of England. He now 
declared himſelf a Roman Catholick, and was ſuppoſed to 
have been cajoled to this profeſſion. by-the promiſes of cer- 
tan powers, who flattered his ambition in order to 
weaken the Proteſtant intereſt in Germany. His father, 
though deeply affected by his ſon's apoſtacy, did not fail 


* = 


«7 & 


to take immediate meaſures for preventing the evil con- 
eee might otherwiſe have ſſowed from his 
de ection. He forthwith aſſembled the ſtates of the land- 
graviate, in order to take ſuch, meaſures as might appear 
neceſſary, to maintain the religion, laws, and conſtitution 
of the country; and the prince was laid under certain re- 
ſtricticns, which he did not find it an eaſy taſk to ſet aſide. 
t was cnacted,..that when the regeney ſhould devglye to 
him by ſucceſſion, he faould not have it in his power t 
alter the eſtabliſhed laws, or grant any. church to perſons 
of the Roman communion, for the publick exerciſe of their 
religion; and that he ſhould be excluded from all ſhare in 
the education of his ſons, the eldeſt of whom ſhauld be 
put in poſſeſſion of the country of Hanau upon his father's 
acceſſion to the regency of the Landgraviates +1 Theſe re- 
lutions were guaranteed by che Rings of Pruſſia and 
Denmark, by the maritime powers, and the evangelick 
bod 7 the empire. 139337 ine rig Ke bi len. ; Nat : 
from having intimidated the other tribunals from perform 


ing what they apprehended to be their duty, ſerved: 


n 


£0:1nflame the diſcontents of the people, and to animate a 

© courts, of juſtice to a; full exertion of their authorĩty- 
The chatelet continued to proſecute thoſe prieſts, who 
tefaled the ſacrament to perſons whoſe.conſeiences would 
porallow them to ſubſeribe ta the bulk Unigenitus, even 
ter three of their members were ſent tothe baſtile; 
Lic fame proſecutions were carried ons and hold remon : 
races publiſhed by the parliaments of Aix and Rouen. 


1 e 


v2, org, the whole kingdom was filled with ſuch con · 
$30n,as-threatencd a towl ſyppreſhon! of juſtice, in gee 
f | ne | 
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neral * diſaſſection, and univerſal anarchy. © The 
*Prelares, mean while, ſeemed to triumph in the combuſtion 
they had raiſed. © They entered into affociations to ſup: 
port each other: they intrigued at courr, and haraſſed the 
king with inſolent declarations, till he grew tired of their 
proceedings, and opened his eyes to the fatal conſequences 
of their pride and obſtinacy. He even took an opportu- 
nity of exhorting the archbiſhop of Paris to act more ſuit- 
ahly to the character of a clergyman. He recalled the 
parliament from exile, and they returned in triumph, 
amidſt the acclamations of the people, who celebrated their 
-arrivatart Paris with the moſt extravagant demonſtrations 
of joy; and the archbiſhop, notwithſtanding the king's 
expreſs declaration to the contrary, ſtill perſiſting in coun- 
-renancing the recuſant prieſts, was baniſhed to Conflans. 
XL. In Spain, the intereſt of Great-Britain was fo 
army eſpouſed, and ſo powerfully ſupported by Mr. 
Wall, who had been reſident in England, that the French 
Party, though countenanced by the queen-mother, and 
4uſtained with all the influence of the marquis de la En- 
ſenada, the prime miniſter, was totally defeated. The 
ing being convinced, that it would be for the intereſt of 
His ſubjects to live on godd terms with England, and well 
apprized of Enſenada's intrigues, ordered that miniſter to 
be arreſted and confined;and beſtowed upon Mr. Wall the 
beſt part of his employments. Nevertheleſs; the Spaniards 
in the Weſt-Indies continued to opprefs the ſubjects of 
Great - Britain, employed in cutting logwood in the bay of 
Honduras; and repreſentations on this head being made 
20 the court of Madrid, the diſpute was amieably adjuſted 
between Mr. Wall and ſir Benjamin Keene, the Britiſh 
-ambaſfader; While che intereſt of Britain thus triumphed 
In Spain, it ſeemed to loſe ground at the court of Liſbon. 
Hi Portugueſte majeſty had formed vaſt projects of an 
active commerce: and even eſtabliſned an Eaſt-India com · 
pany: in the mean time he cou!d not help manifeſting his 
chagrin at the great quantities of gold which were yearly 
exported from his dominions, as 5 balance due from his 
dubjets on Engliſh commodities, In his endeavou =_T 
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check this traffick, which he deemed ſo detrimental to his 
ſubjects, he infficted hardſhips on the Britiſh merchants 
ſettled at Liſbon : ſome were impriſoned on frivolous pre- 
tences; others deprived of their property, and obliged to 
quit the kingdom. He inſiſted upon laying an impoſition 
of two per cent. on all the Portugueſe gold that ſhould be 
exported; but the profits of the trade would not bear ſuch 
an exaction. Mean while, there being a ſearcity of corn 
in Portugal, the kingdom was ſupplied from England; 
and the people having nothing but gold to purchaſe this 
neceſſary ſupply, the king ſaw the neceſſity of conniving at 
the exportation of his coin, and the trade reverted into its 
former chanel. „ 
d XLE. On the fourteenth day of November the king 
of Great · Britain opened the ſeſſion of parliament with an 
harangue, which intimated nothing of an approaching 
rupture. He ſaid, that the general ſtate of affairs in Eu- 
rope had undergone very little alteration ſince their laſt 
meeting; that he had lately received the ſtrongeſt aſſur- 
ances from his good brother the king of Spain of friend- 


| ſhip and confidence, which he would cultivate with har- 


mony and good faith. He declared his principal view 
ſhould be to ſtrengthen the foundation, and ſecure the du - 
ration of a 1 peace; to improve the preſent advant 
ages of it for promoting the trade of his good ſubjects, ank 
protecting thoſe poſſeſſions which conſtituted one great 
ſource of their wealth and commerce. Finally, he exhorted 
them to complete their plan for appropriating the forfeited 
eſtates in the Highlands to the ſervice of the publick. He 
probably avoided mentioning the eneroachments of France, 
that he might ſupply no handle for debates on the addreſs, 
which was carried in both houſes almoſt without oppoſi- 
tion. The government ſeemed determined to humble the 
infolence of the French councils ; and this diſpoſition was 
ſo agreeable to the people in general, that they grudged ao 
22 and heartily concurred with the demands of the 
XLII. The commons granted for the ſervice of the 
uing year four millions ſeventy-three thouſand ſeven 
hundred and twenty - nine pounds 3 ons million. of e | 
* | N N um 
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ſum expreſsly given for enabling his majeſty to augment 
5 een ap — andi ſea. —— pounds 
were allotted as a ſubſidy to the king of Poland, and 
twenty thouſand to the elector of Bavaria. "Theſe: grati- 
fications met with little or no oppoſition in the committee 
of ſupply; becauſe it was taken for granted that, in caſe 
of a rupture, France would endeavour to avail herſelf of 
her fuperiority by land, by invading his Britannick ma- 
jeſty's German dominions; and therefore it might be ne- 
ceſſary ed ſecure thb aſſiſtance of ſuch allies on the conti- 
nent. That they prognofticated-aright, with reſpect to 
the defighs of that ambi tious power, will ſoon appear in the 
courſe of this hiſtory; which will alſo demonſtrate how. 1 

little dependence is to be plaeed upon the profeſſed attach- ſe 
ment of ſubſidiary princes. The fupphes were raiſed by of 
the ing branches: of the revenue, the land tax and th 
malt tax, and a lottery for one million; one hundred thou- 10 
ſand pounds of it to be dedusted for the ſervice of the fu 
publick, and th remaining nine hundred thouſand to be of 
charged on the produce of the ſinking fund, at the rate of Ja 
three per cent. per annum, to commence from the fifth te 
day of January, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred na 
and'fifty-fix. - The civil tranſactions of this ſeſſion were IM we 
confined to a few objects. Divers new regulations were ſpi 
made for encouraging and improving the whale and white On 
herring fiſhery, as well as for finiſhing and putting in a dif 
proper ſtate of defence a new fort, lately built at Anama- 
S XILIII. Mr. Pitt, the paymaſter general of the forces, 
brought in a bill, which will ever remain a ſtanding monu- 
ment of his humanity. The poor diſabled veterans, who 
enjoyed the penſion of Chelſea hoſpital. were fo iniqui- 
toully oppreſſod by a ſet of miſereants, who ſupplied them 
with money per advance, at the moſt exorbitant rates of 
uſury, that many of them, with theit families, were in 
danger of ſtarving; and the intention of government in 
granting ſuch a comfortable ſubſiſtence was in a great 
meaſure defeated.” Mi Pitt, percei ving that this evil ori- 
gmally flowed from the delay of the firft payment, which 
the penſioner could not touch till the expiration of a Whole 
. N yeat 
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year after he had been put upon the liſt, removed this ne- 


ceſſity of borrowing, by providing in the bill, that half a 
year's penſion ſhould be advanced half a year before it is 
due; and the practice of uſury was effectually prevented 
nacting, that all contracts ſhould: be void by 
which any penſion might be mortgaged. + This humane 
regulation was unanimouſly approved, and having paſſed 
through both houſes with uncommon expedition, received 
the royal aſſent. | Bolle 50 7 AÞ * CALLIE 366 4 in 70 
d XLIV. Notwithſtanding the unanimity manifeſted 
by the commons, in every thing relating to the meaſures 
for acting vigorouſly. againſt the common enemy of the 
nation, they were remarkably diſturbed and divided by a2 
conteſted election of members for Oxfordſhire. In the 
courſe of this diſpute, the ſtrength and influence of what 
they cal led the old and new intereſt, or, to ſpeak more in- 
telligibly, of the tories and Whigs in that county, were 
fully diſplayed. The candidates ſuſtained on the ſhoulders - 
of the old intereſt, were lord viſcount Wenman and far- 
James Daſhwood 2: their competitors, Whom the new in- 
tereſt ſupported, and of conſequence the miniſtry counte 
nanced, were lord Parker and ſir Edward Turner. Never 
was any contention of this kind maintained with more 
ſpirit and animoſity, or carried on at a greater expence. 
One would have imagined that each fide conſidered it as a 
diſpute which muſt have determined, whether the nation 
ſhould enjoy its ancient liberty, or tamely fubmit to the 
tetters of corruption. Noblemen and gentlemen, clergy- 


men and ladies, employed all their talents and induſtry in 


canvaſſing for either fide, throughout every townſhip and 
village in the county. Scandal emptied her whole quiver 
of inſinuation, calumny, and lampoon; corruption was not 
remiſs in promiſes and preſents: houſes of entertainment 
were opened; and nothing was for ſome time to be ſeen 
but ſcenes of tumult, riot, and intoxication. The revenue 
of many an independent prince on the continent would not 
have heen ſufficient toladford ſuch ſums of money as were 
expended in the courſe of this diſpute. At length they 
proceeded ta election, and the ſheriff made a double return 
of all the four candidates, ſo that not one of 9 
8 Q «of 
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ſit, and the county remained without a reprefentative until 
this ambiguous affair could be decided in the houſe of 
commons. About the middle of November petitions be- 
ing preſented by the four candidates, as well as by the 
gentlemen, clergy, and other frecholders of the county, 
complaining of an undue election, and double return, the 
matter of theſe petitions was heard at the bar of the houſe 


on the third day of December. The counſel for lord 


Wenman and fir James Daſhwood alledged, that they had 


the majority of votes upon the poll, and this circumſtance 
was admitted by the counſel on the other fide, then they 
proceeded to prove by evidence, that, after cloſing the 
poll, the ſheriff declared the majority of votes to be in fa- 
vour of theſe two candidates, and adjourned the court 
from the twenty-third day of April to the eighth of May; 
ſo that the ſcrutiny demanded, and granted on the behalf 
of lord Parker and fir Edward Turner could not be diſ- 


cuſſed before the laſt day of the month, when the writ 


was returnable ; that the ſcrutiny did not begin till the 
ninth day of May, when the time was protracted by dif- 
putes about the manner in which it ſhould be carried on; 
that lord Parker and fir Edward Turner were allowed to 
object, through the whole poll, te the votes on the other 
ſide, on pretence that their competitors ſhould be per- 
mitted to anſwer theſe objections, and, in their turn, ob- 
ject through the whole poll to the voters for lord Parker 
and fir Edward Turner, who ſhould, in the laſt place, 
have leave to anſwer : that lord Wenman and fir J 
Daſhwood had diſapproved of this method, becauſe they 
apprehended it might induce their competitors to make 
ſuch a number of frivolous objections, that they ſhould not 
have time to anſwer one half of them, much [ſs to make 
objections of their own before the writ ſhould be returned: 
that as they foreſaw.ſuch a number of frivolous objections 
were made, as engroſſed the attention of the court till the 
twenty · ſeventh day of May; fo that they could not begin 
to anſwer any of theſe objections till the twenty - eighth; 
and on the thirtieth the ſheriff, having cloſed the ſcrutiny, 
made the double return. The proof being exhibited, the 
counſel inſiſted, that, as they had eſtabliſhed a majority 
(743 | | dne 
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the poll. and demonſtrated that this majority neither was 
nor could be overthrown by ſuch an unfiniſhed ſcrutiny, it 
was incumbent on the other fide to proceed upon the me- 
rits of the election, by endeavouring to overthrow that 
majority of which their clients were in poſſeſſion.” A 


queſtion in the houſe being carried to the ſame purpoſe, 


lord Wenman and fir James Daſhwood objected to five 
hundred and thirty voters on the other ſide, whom they 
ropoſed to diſqualify. Their eounſel examined ſeveral 
witneſſes, to prove the partiality of the ſheriff in favour of 
lord Parker and fir Edward Turner, and to detect theſe 
candidates in the practice of bribery; for which purpoſe 
they produced a letter in their own hand-writing. They 
afterwards proceeded to diſqualify particular votes, and 
ſummed up their evidence on the twenty-firſt day of Janu- 
ary (175 56.) Then the counſel for the other fide began 
to refute the charge of partiality and corruption; and te 
anſwer the objections that had been made to particular 
voters. They produced evidence to prove, that cuſtomary 
freeholds, or cuſtomary holdings, had voted at elections in 
the counties of Glamorgan, Monmouth, Glouceſter, 
Wells, and Hereford; and that the cuſtomary tenants of 
the manor of Woodſtock, in Oxfordſhire, had been reputed 
capable of voting, and even voted” at elections for that 
county. In a word, they continued to examine evidences, 
argue and refute, prove and diſprove, until the twenty- 
third. day of April, when after ſome warm debates and 
diviſions in the houſe, lord Parker and ſir Edward Turner 
were declared duly elected; and the elerk of the crown 
was ordered to amend the return, by eraſing the names 
of lord Wenman and fir James Daſhwood. Many, who 
preſumed to think for themſelves; without recolleQing 
the power and 1afluence of the adminiſtration,” were aſto- 
niſhed at the iſſue of this diſpute ; which, however, might 
have eaſily been foreſeen ; inaſmuch, as, during the coùrſe 
of the proceedings, moſt, if not all, of the many queſtions 
debated in the houſe were determined by a great majorit 
in favour of the new intereſt. A great number of capy- 
holders had been admitted to vote at this election, and the 
Heriff incurred no cenſure for allowing them to take the 
+ Wk obs Q 2 | . oath 
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oath appointed by law to be taken by freetiolders :' never- 
thelefs, the commons carefully avoided determining the 
quaſtion, whether copyholders poſſeſſed of the yearly va- 
lue of forty ſhillings, clear of all deductions, have not a 
right to vote for | rag repreſent the ſhire within 
which their copy-hold eſtates are fituated ? This point be- 
ing left deubtful by the Jegiſlature, puts it often in the 
power of the ſheritf to return which of the candidates he 
3 to ſupport z for if the majority of the voting copy · 
Holders adheres to the intereſt of his favourites, * will 
admit their votes both on the poll and the (erutiny; 
whereas, ſhould they be otherwiſe diſpoſed, he will reject 
them as unqualified- What effect this practiee may have 
upon the independency of parliament every perſon muſt 
perceive, who reflects, that in almoſt all the counties of 
England the high ſheriffs are annually appointed by the 

miniſter for the time being. 
_ 2 $- XEV: The attention of the legiſlature was chiefly 
turned upon the conduct of France, which preſerved no 
medium, but ſeemed intent upon ſtriking ſome important 


employed in equipping a powerful armament, and made 
no ſexuple to on it was intended for North-America. 
Towards the latter end of March ſir Thomas Robinſon, 
ſeeretary of ſtate, brought a meſſage from the king to the 
parliament, intimating, that his majeſty having at the be- 
ginning of the ſeſſion declared his prineipal object was to 
preſerve the publiek tranquillity, and at the ſame time to 
protect thoſe poſſeſſions which conſtitute one great ſource 
of the; commerce and wealth of his kingdoms, he now 
found it neceſſary to acquaint the houſe of commons, that 
preſent, ſituation bf affairs made it ręquiſite to augment 
His iforces-by ſea and land, and ro take ſuch other meaſures 
a might beſt tend to preſerve the general peace of Europe, 
and to ſecure the juſt rights and poſſeſſions of his crown 
zin America, as well as to repel any attempts whatſoever 
a t might be made to ſupport or countenance any deſigas 


Which. Ahould be formed againſt his majeſty and his king: 


Amas and his majeſty doubted not hut his faithful com. 
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blow, that might ſerve as à declaration of war. At 
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mons, on whoſe” affeckion and zeal he entirely relied; 
would enable him to make ſuch àugmentatichs, and td 
take ſuch meaſures for ſupporting the honeur of his 
crown, and the true intereſts of his people, and for the ſe- 
carity of his domiĩnibtis in the preſent erſtieal con juntture, 
2s the exigency of affairs might requite; in doing which 
his majeſty would haye as much regard to the eafe of hi 
good ſubjects as ſhould be conſiſtent with their fufety an 
welfare. In anſwer to this mieſſage à very warm and 
affectionate addreſs was preſented to his maſeſty; and ir 
was on this occaſion that the million was granted for aug: 
menting his forces by ſea and land . The churt of 
Verſailles notwithſtanding the affiduity and diſpatelt 
which they were exerting in equi ng armaments, 
and embarking troops, for the ſupport of their ambitious 
ſchemes in America. ſtill continued ro'amuſe'the Britiſh 
miniſtry with 1 that no hoſtility was 
intended, nor the leaſt infringement of the ny IND 
1 XLVI. The earl of Albemarle, the Engliſh Am- 
b ador at Paris, having lately died in that city, theſe af- 
urances were communicated to the court of Longdor oy 
the marquis de Mirepoix, who reſided in England with 
the ſame character, which he had ſupported fince his firſt 
arrival with, equal hogqur and politeneſs. On this occa- 
ſion he hynſelf was ſo far impoſed 7 by the inſtruc- 
tions he had received, that he believed the profeffions of 
his court were ſincere, and ſeriouſly endeayoured to pre- 
vent a rupture between the two nations. At length, 
however, theit preparations were ſo notorious that he be- 
gan to ſuſpect the conſequence ; and the Engliſh miniſtry 
produced ſuch proofs of their infincerity and double deal- 
ing, that he Nemec to be ftruck with aſtoniſhment and 
chagrin, He repaired to France, and upbraided the mi- 
niſtry of Verſailles for having made him the tool of thei 
diſſimulation. They referred | or 


. 


| him to tlie King, "ed 
dered him to return to London, with freſh aflurances'of 
bis pacifick intentions: but his practice agreed fo il with 
lis profeſſions, that the ambaſſador had ſcarce” ö alned an 
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to his majeſty's German dominions, would abſtain from 
hoſtilities. Mirepbix continued to have frequent confer- 
ences with the Britiſh miniſtry, who made no ſecret that 
their admirals, errut Boſcawen, had orders to at- 
rack the French oy ä they ſhould meet them, 
on the other and, Ton. de 3 declared, that his 
maſter would confider the firſt gun ſired at ſea in an hoſ- 
dle manner as a declaration of war. This menance, far 
from intimid ating the Engliſh, animated them to redouble 
their- preparations for war. Phe preſs for ſeamen was 
carried on with extraordinary vigour in all parts 'of this 
Kingdom, as well as in Ireland; and great premiums 
were Aar on! y by cis government, but alſo, TS and 
a ä a ove 


be 
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above his majeſty's bounty, by almoſt all the confiderabi 
cities and towns in England, to ſuch as ſhould inliſt 
voluntarily for ſailors or ſoldiers. Other branches of rhe 
publick ſervice went on with equal alacrity : and ſuch was 
the eagerneſs of the people to lend their money to the go- 
vernment, that inſtead of one million, which was to be 
raiſed by —— three millions eight hundred and 
eighty thouſand pounds were ſubſcribed immediately. 

II. The ſituation of affairs requiring his majeſty to 
to Germany this ſummer, great apprehenſions aroſe in the 
minds of many, leſt the French ſhauld either intercept him 
in his journey, or prevent his return. Earl Paulet had 
made 4 motion in the houſe of lords, humbly to reprefent 
to his majeſty; © That it was an article in the original 
act of ſettlement by which the ſucceſſion of theſe kingdotas 
devolved to his electoral houſe, that the king ſhould not 
go to his foreign dominions without the conſent: of parlia- 
ment; and that this was a principal article in the compact 
between the crown and the people: That though this 
article was repealed in the late reign, yet till of lark, 
it had always been the cuſtom for his majeſty to acquamt 
the parliament with his intended departure to his German 
dominions, both in regard to the true ſenſe and ſpirit of the 
act that placed him on the throne, as well as for the pater 
nal kindneſs of his royal heart, and condeſcenfion he hal 
been ſo good to ſhow to his parliament on all occaſions; hut 
that his majeſty's declaration of his deſign to viſit his dlec- 
toral eſtates had always come on the laſt day of à ſeſhon, 
when it was too late for the great conſtitutional countil 
of the crown to offer ſuch advice as might otherwiſe have 
been expedient arid neceſſary: That his majeſty's leaving 
his Kingdoms in a coujuncture ſo pregnant with diſtreſt, 
ſo denunciative of danger, would not only give the greateſt 
advantage to ſuch as might be diſpoſed to ſtir up diſaſfection 
and diſcontent, and to the conſtitutional and national ene- 
mies of England; but would alſo fiil his loyal ſubjects 
with the moſt affecting concern, and moſt gloomy fears, a8 
well for their own ſafety; as for that of their ſovereign, 
whoſe invaluable life, at all times of the utmoſt conſequence 


to his people, was then infinitely ſo; by reaſbn of his. great 


experience, 
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experience, the affection of every one to his royal perſon, 
the minority of the heir apparent.” Such was the purport 
of this motion; but it was not ſeconded by any of the 
other lords. i r ö %%% ( FLIER! 
III. The general uneaſineſs, on account of his ma. 
jeſty s departure, was greatly increaſed by an apprehenſion 
that there would, during his abſence, be no good agreement 
amongſt the regency; which conſiſted of the following 
perſons: his royal highneſs William duke of Cumberland; 
Thomas lord archbiſhop of Canterbury; Philip earl of 
Hard wicke, lord high chancellor; John earl of Granville 
preſident of the council; Charles duke of Malborough, 
lord privy-ſeal; John duke of Rutland, fteward of the 
[houſehold ; Charles duke of Grafton, lord-chamberlain; 
Archibald duke of Argyle; the duke of Newcaſtle, firſt 
zcommitfoner of the treaſury; the duke of Dorſet, maſter 
of the horſe; the earl of Holderneſſe, one of the ſecreta- 
ries of ſtate ; the earl of Rochford, groom of the ſtole: 
the — 20 of Hartington, lord lieutenant of Ireland; 
lord Anſon, firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty; fir 
Thomas Robinſon, ſecretary of ſtate; and Henry For, 
teſg: ſecretary at war. His majeſty ſet out from St. James's 
n che twenty eighth of April early in the morning, em- 
barked at Harwich in the afternoon, landed the next 
5 <-> Helvoetſluys, and arrived at Hanover on the ſecond 
, ay. BIG 38 DOE HEBHTEG HL OLUPROT eg Ig 135, 
and: a frigate, having taken on board two regiments at Ply- 
mouth, | failed from thence on the twenty - ſeventh of April 
For the banks of Newfoundland, and, ina few days after his 
rival there, the French fleet from Breſt came to the ſame 
ſtation, under the command of M. Bois de la Mothe. But 
the thick fogs which prevail upon theſe coaſts,” eſpecially 
vat that time of the year, kept the two armaments from 
ſeeing each other ; and part of the French ſquadron eſcaped 
up the tiver St. Lawrence, whilſt another part of them 
vent round, and got into the ſame river through the ſtraits 
.of, Belleiſle, by a way which was never known to be at- 
tempted before by ſhips of the line. However, whilſt the 
Engliſh fleet lay off Cape Race; which is the ſouthernmoſt 
En 1317 n | | | | | pou. 
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point of Newfoundland, and was though to be the moſt pro- 

er ſituation for intercepting the enemy, two French mips 
the Alcide of fixty-four guns, and four hundred and eighty 
men, and the Lys, pores for fixty-four guns, but mounting 


only twenty-two, having eight companies of land forces on 


board, being ſeparated from the reſt of their fleet in the fog, 
fell in with the Dunkirk, captain Howe, and the Defiance, 


captain Andrews, two fixty gun ſhips of the Engliſh 


ſquadron ; and after a ſmart engagement, which laſted 


ſome hours, and in which Captain (afterwards lord) 


Howe behaved with the greateſt {kill and intrepidity, 
were both taken, with ſeveral conſiderable officers and en- 


ineers, and about eight thouſand pounds in money. 

hough the capture of theſe ſhips, from which the com- 
mencement of the war may in fact be dated, fell greatly 
ſhort of what was hoped for from this expedition ; yet, 
when the news of it reached England, it was of infinite 
ſervice to the publick credit of every kind, and animated 
the whole nation, who now ſaw plainly that the govern 
ment was determined to keep no further meaſures with the 
French, 'but juſtly to repel force by force, and put a ſtop 
to their ſending more men and arms to invade the pro- 
perty of the Engliſh in America, as they had hitherto 
done with impunity. The French, who, for ſome time, 
did not even attempt to make repriſals on our ſhipping, 


would gladly have chofen to avoid a war at that time, and 


to have continued extending their encroachments on our 
ſettlements, till they had executed their grand plan of ſe- 
curing a communication from the Miſſiſſippi to Canada, by 
a line of forts, many of which they had already erecte 

8 V. Upon the arrival of the news of this action at Paris, 


the French ambaſſador, M. de Mirepoix, was recalled 


from London, and M. de Buſſy from Hanover, where 
he had juſt arrived, to attend the king of England in a 


publick character. They complained loudly of Boſca- 
wen's attacking the ſhips as a breach of national faith; 


but it was juſtly retorted on the part of England, thar 
their encroachments in America had rendered Teprifals 
both juſtifiable and neceſſary. The reſolution of making 


iff 


them was. the effect of mature deliberation in the Englith 
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Council. The yaſt increaſe of the French marine of late 
years, whach in all probability would ſoon be employed 


rifals general in Europe as well as in America; and tha 
alt French ſhips, whether outward. or homeward-bound, 
ſhould be Kopped, and brought into Britiſh ports, To give. 
the greater Weight to theſe orders, it was reſolved to fend. 
out thoſe admirals who had diſtinguiſhed, themſelves moſt 
pwards the end of the laſt war Accordingly, on the twen- 
ty-firſt of July, fir Edward Hawke failed on a cruiſe tothe 
weſtwatd, with eighteen ſhips of the line, a frigate and a 
ſloop, but, not meeting with the French fleet, theſe ſhips, 
returned to England abeut the latter end of September 
and the beginning of October; on the fourteenth of which 
laſt month another fleet, conſiſting of twenty-two ſhips of 
the line, two frigates, and two ſloops, ſailed. again, on a 
cruiſe to the weſtward under admiral. „nt; in hopes of 
ne the French ſquadron under Dug ns and 
eweis that commapded by La Noche, in.caſe of ln . 
rurn from America. But this fleet lkewale returned to. 
Spithead on the DISA ſecond of November, without hay- 
ing beep able to effect any thing, though it was, allowed 
by all, that the admiral had afted judiciouſly in the.choice 
. : | 


VI. While theſe meaſures were. purſued, for the 


againſt Great-Brinjia, occaſioned an order for making re- 
pry | 


general fecuricy of the Briiſh coats and trads.in Europe 
 Everal new ſhips of war were begun, and finiſhed, with the 
utmoſt expedition, in bis majeſty's docks: twelve frigates 
and floops, contracted for in private yards, were complet. 
ed by the month, of Auguſt; and twenty-four. ſhips and 
_ewelye colliers were then taken into the ſervice of the go- 


vernment, to be fitted out as veſſels of war, to carry twenty. | 


- guns and one hundred and twenty men each. In the 
mean time the French trade was f annoyed by the En- 
glich erüßſers, that be fore the end of this year three hun- 

dred of their merchant ſhips, many of which, from St. 

Yomingo.and Martinico, were extremely rich, and eight 
thouſand of their ſailors, were brought into Engliſli ports. 
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he French of a great body of ica- 


men, 
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men, and with-held from them a very large property, the 
want of which greatly diſtreſſed their people, and ruined. 
many of their traders. Their outward-bound merchant 


ſhips were inſured at the rate of thirty per cent. whilſt the 
Engliſh paid no more than the common inſurance. This 


intolerable burthen was felt by all degrees of people a- 


mongſt them : their miniſtry was publickly reviled, even 
by their parliaments ; and the French name, from being 
the terror, began to be the contempt of Europe. Their 
uneaſineſs was alſo not a little heightened by new broils 
between their king and the parliament of Paris, occaſion- 
ed by the obſtinacy of the clergy of that kingdom, who 
ſeemed determined to ſupport the church, in all events, 
againſt the ſecular tribunals, and, as much as poſſible, to 
enforce the obſervance of the bull Unigenitus, which had 
long been the occaſion of ſo many diſputes among them. 
However, the parliament continuing firm, and the French 
king approving of its conduct, the eccleſiaſticks thought 
proper to ſubmit for the preſent; and in their general aſ- 
ſembly this year, granted him a free gift of ſixteen mil- 
lions of livres, which he demanded of them —a greater 
ſum than they had ever given before, even in time of 
war. N 
$ VII. In the beginning of this year the aſlembly of 
Maſſachuſett's-Bay in New- England paſſed an act, pro- 
hibiting all Folk eee with the French at Louiſ- 
bourg; and early in the ſpring they raiſed a body of 
troops, which was tranſported to Nova- Scotia, to aſſiſt. 
lieutenant-governor Laurence in driving the French 
from the encroachments they had made upon that pro- 
vince. Accordingly, towards the end of May, the go. 
vernor ſent a large detachment of troops, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant-colonel Monckton, upon this ſervices 
and three frigates and a ſloop were diſpatched up the bay. 
of Fundy, under the command of captain Rous, to give. 
their aſſiſtance by ſea. The troops, upon their arrival at 
the river Maſſaguaſh, found the paſſage ſtopped by a large 
number of regular forces, rebel neutrals, or Acadians, 
and Indians, four hundred and fifty of whom occupied a 
block-houſe, with cannon mounted on their fide of the 
Ts. 19. "MM rivers. 
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river; and the reſt were poſted within a. ſtrong breaſt- 
work of timber, thrown up by way of outwork to the 
block-houſe. The Engliſh provincials attacked this place the 
with ſuch ſpirit, that the enemy were obliged to fly Br; 
and leave them in poſſeſſion of the breaſt work : then rep 
the garriſon in the block-houſe deſerted it, and left gin 
the paſſage of the river free. From thence colonel bru 
Monckton advanced to the French fort of Beauſejour, vpe 
which he inveſted, as far at leaſt as the ſmall number of tun 
his troops would permit, on the twelfth of June; and MW wh 
after four days bombardment obliged it to ſurrender, a f 
though the French had twenty-ſix pieces of cannon MW com 
mounted, and plenty of ammunition, and the Engliſh hal MW den 
not yet placed a ſingle cannon upon their batteries. The WM thir 
garriſon was ſent to Louiſbourg, on condition of not for 
bearing arms in America for the ſpace of ſix months; and thei 
the Acadians, who had joined the French, were pardoned, MW owr 
in conſideration of their having been forced into that ſer- MW wel 
vice. Colonel Monckton, ale putting a garriſon into have 
this place, and changing its name to that of Cumberland, MW 
the next day attacked and reduced the other French fort fort: 
upon the river Gaſpereau which runs into Bay Verte; in it 
where he likewiſe found a large quantity of proviſions and num 
ſtores of all kinds, that being the chief magazine for ſup- MW ſou 
plying the French Indians and Acadians with arms, am- land 
munition, and other neceſſaries. He then diſarmed theſe tro0] 
laſt, to the number of fifteen thouſand ; and in the mean plan 
time, captain Rous with his ſhips failed to the mouth of WM enga 
the river St. John, to artack the new fort the French had Fran 
exected there; but they ſaved him that trouble, by aban- IM of th 
doning it upon his appearance, after having burſt their marc 
© cannon, blown up their magazine, and deſtroyed, as far dred 
as they had time, all the works they had lately raiſed. W Will 
The Engliſh had but twenty men killed, and about the MW neith 
fame number wounded, in the whole of this expedition, have 
the fuccefs of which ſecured the - tranquillity of Nova- MW pedir 
Scotia. 5 5 | 
VIII. While the New-Englanders were thus em- plyin 
ployed in reducing the French in Nova-Scotia, prepara · ¶ mare 
tions were made in Virginia for attacking them upon the WW in th 


Ohio. 
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Ohio. A fort was built, which was likewiſe called Fort- 
Cumberland, and a camp formed at Wills's Creck. on 
the fourteenth of January of this year, major-general 
Braddock, with colonel Dunbar's and colone] Halket's 
regiments of foot, ſailed from Cork, in Irelend, for Vir- 
zinia, where they all landed ſafe before the end of Fe- 
bruary. This 'general might conſequently have entered 
upon action early in the ſpring, had he not been unfor- 
tunately delayed by the Virginian contractors for the army, 
who, when he was ready to march, had neither provided 
2 ſufficient quantity of proviſions for his troops, nor a 
competent number of carriages for his army. This acci- 
dent was foreſeen by almoſt every perſon who knew any 
thing of our plantations upon the continent of America : 
for the people of Virginia, who think of no produce but 
their tobacco, and do not raiſe corn enough even for their 
own ſubſiſtence, being by the nature of their country, 
well provided with the conveniency of water conveyance, 
have but few wheel carriages, or beaſts of burthen ; where- 
as Pennſylvania, which abounds in corn, and moſt other 
ſorts of proviſions, has but little water- carriage, eſpecially 
in its weſtern ſettlements, where its inhabitants have great 
numbers of carts, waggons, and horfes. Mr. Braddock 
ſhould, therefore, certainly, in point of prudence, have 
landed in Pennſylvania : the contract for ſupplying his 
troops ſhould have been made with ſome of the chief 


planters there, who could eafily have performed their 


engagements ; and if his camp had been formed near 
Frank's-town, or ſomewhere upon the ſouth weſt borders 
of that province, he would not have had eighty miles to 
march from thence to fort Du Queſne, inſtead of an hun- 
dred and thirty miles that he had to advance from 
Wills's-Creek, where he did encamp, through roads 
neither better nor more practicable than the other would 
have been. This error, in the very beginning of the ex- 
pedition, whether owing to an injudicious preference 
fondly given to the Virginians in the lucrative job of fup- 
plying theſe troops, or to any other cauſe, delayed the 
march of the army for ſome weeks, during which it was 


in the utmoſt diſtreſs for neceſſaries of all kind; and 


R 2 would 
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would probably have defeated the expedition entirely fer 
that ſummer, had not the contractors found means to pro- 
cure ſome. aſſiſtance from the back ſett lements of Penn. 
 fylvania. But even when theſe ſupplies did arrive, the 
conſiſted only of fifteen waggons, and an hundred dra 
horſes, inſtead of an hundred and fifty waggons and three 
hundred horſes, which the Virginian contractors had en- 
gaged to furniſh, and the proviſions were ſo bad, that they 
could not be uſed. However, ſome gentlemen in Penn. 
ſylvania, being applied to in this exigency, amply made 
up for theſe deficiencies, and the troops were by this means 
ſupplied with every thing they wanted. Another, and 
ſtill more fatal error was committed in the choice of the 
commander for this expedition. Major-general Braddock, 
who was appointed to it, was undoubtedly a man of cou- 
rage, and expert in all the punctilios of a review, having 
been brought up in the Engliſh guards; but he was natu« 
rally 7 212 poſitive, and difficult of acceſs ; quali- 
ties ill ſuited to the temper of the people amongſt whom 


he was to command. His extreme ſeverity in matters of 


diſcipline had rendered him unpopular among the ſoldiers; 
and the ftrift military education in which he had been 
trained from his youth, and which he prided himſelf on 
ſcrupulouſly following, made him hold the American mi- 
litia in great contempt, becauſe they could not go through 
their exerciſe with the ſame dexterity and regularity as a 
regiment of guards in Hyde-Park, little knowing, or in- 
deed being able to form any idea of the difference between 
the European manner of fighting, and an American ex- 

dition through woods, deſerts, and moraſſes. Before 
he left England, he received, in the hand- writing of colo- 
nel Napier, a ſet of inſtructions from the duke of Cum- 
berland. By theſe, the attempt upon Niagara was, in a 
great meaſure, referred to him, and the reduction of 
Crown-point was to be left chiefly tothe provincial forces. 
But above all, his royal highneſs, both verbally and in this 
writing, frequently cautioned him carefully to beware of 
an ambuſh or ſurprize. Inſtead of regarding this ſalutary 
caution, his conceit of his own abilities made him diſ- 
dain to aſk the opinion of any under his command; and 


the 
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the Indians, who would have been his ſafeſt guards againſt 


this danger in particular, were ſo diſguſted by the haugh- 


tineſs of his behaviour, that moſt of them forfook his ban- 


ners. Under theſe diſadvantages he began his march from 


Fort-Cumberland on the tenth of June, at the head of 
about two thouſand two hundred men, for the meadows, 
where colonel Waſhington was defeated the year before. 
Upon his arrival there, he was informed that the French 
at fort du Queſne, which had lately been built on the fame 
river, near its confluence with the Monangahela, expeCt- 
ed a reinforcement of five hundred regular troops: there- 
fore, that he might march with the greater diſpatch, he 
left colonel Dunbar, with eight hundred men, to bring up 
the proviſions, ſtores, and heavy baggage, as faſt as the 
nature of the ſervice would permit; and with the other 
twelve hundred, together with ten pieces of cannon, and 
the neceſſary ammunition and proviſions, he marched on 
with ſo much expedition, that he ſeldom took any time to 
reconnoitre the woods or thickets he was to paſs through, 
as if the nearer he approached the enemy, the farther he 


was removed from danger. — 55 
SIX. On the eighth of July, he encamped within ten 


miles of fort du Queſne. Though colonel Dunbar was 


then near forty miſes behind him, and his officers, parti- 


cularly fir Peter Halket, earneſtly entreated him to pro- 
ceed with caution, and ro employ the friendly Indians who 
were with him, by way of advanced guard, in cafe of am- 
buſcades ; yet he reſumed his march the next day, with- 
out ſo much as endeavouring to obtain any intelligence of 
the ſituation or diſpoſition of the enemy, or even fending 
out any ſcouts to viſit the woods and thickets on both fides 
of him, as well as in front. With this careleſſneſs he 
was advancing, when, about noon, he was faluted with a 
general fire upon his front, and all along bis left flank 
from an enemy ſo artfully concealed behind the trees and 
buſhes, that not a man of them could be ſeen. The van- 
guard immediately fell back upon the main body, and in 
an inſtant, the panick and confuſion became general; fo 


& » 


that moſt of the troops fled with great precipitation, not- 


withſtanding all that theirofficers, ſome of whom behaved 
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very gallantly, could do to ſtop their career. As to 
Braddock himſelf, inftead of ſcouring the thickets and 
buſhes from whence the fire came, with grape-ſhot from 
the ten pieces of cannon he had with him, or ordering 
flanking parties of his Indians to advance againſt the ene- 
my, he obſtinately remained upon the ſpot were he was, 
and gave orders for the few brave officers and men who 
ſaid with him, to form regularly, and advance. Mean 
while his men fell thick about him, and almoſt all his of- 
| ficers were ſingled out, one after another, and killed or 
wounded ; for the Indians, who always take aim when 
they fire, and aim chiefly at the officers, diſtinguiſhedthem 
by their dreſs. At laſt, the general, whoſe obſtinacy 
ſeemed to encreaſe with the danger, after having had ſome 
Horſes ſhot under him, received a muſket ſaot through the 
Tight arm and lungs, of which he died in a few hours, 
having been carried off the field by the bravery of lieute- 
nant-colonel Gage, and another of his officers. When 
He dropped, the confuſion of the few that remained turned 
it into a downright and very diſorderly flight acroſs a 
river which they had juſt paſſed, though no enemy ap- 
peared, or attempted to attack them. All the artillery, 
ammunition, and baggage of the army were left to the 
enemy, and, among the reſt, the general's cabinet, with 
all his letters and inſtructions, which the French court af- 
terwards made great uſe of in their printed memorials or 
manifeſtoes. The loſs of the Engliſhinthis unhappy affair 
amounted to ſeven hundred men. Their officers, in par- 
ticular, ſuffered much more than in the ordinary propor- 
tion of battles in Europe. Sir Peter Halket fell by the 
very firſt fire, at the head of his regiment ; and the gene- 
ral's ſecretary, ſon to governor Shirley, was killed ſoon 
after. Neither the number of men which the enemy had 
in this engagement, nor the loſs which they ſuſtained, 
could be ſo much as gueſſed at: but the French after- 
wards gave out, that their number did not, in the whole, 
exeeed four hundred men, moſtly Indians; and that their 
loſs was quite inconſiderable, as it probably was, becauſe 
they lay concealed in ſuch, a manner that the Engliſt 
knew not whither to point their muſkets. The pant 
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ol theſe laſt continued ſo long, that they never ſtopped till 
they met the rear diviſion; and even then they infected 
thoſe troops with their terrors; ſo that the army retreat- 
ed without ſtopping, till they reached Fort- Cumberland, 
though the enemy did not ſo much as attempt to purſue, 
nor ever appeared in ſight, either in the battle, or after 
the defeat. On the whole, this was perhaps the moſt ex- 
traordinary victory that ever was obtained, and the far- 
theſt flight that ever was made. 2 
$ X. Had the ſhattered remains of this army conti- 
nued at Fort-Cumberland, and fortified themſelves there, 
as they might eaſily have done during the reſt of the 
ſummer, they would have been ſuch a check upon the 
French and their ſcalping Indians, as would have pre- 
vented many of thoſe ravages, that were committed in the 
enſuing winter upon the weſtern borders of Virginia and 
Pennſylvania z but, inſtead of raking that prudent ſtep, 
their commander left only the fick and wounded at that 
fort, under the protection of two companies of the pro- 
vincial militia, poſted there by way of garriſon, and began 
his march on the ſecond of Auguſt, with about ſixteen 
hundred men, from Philadelphia; where thoſe troops 
could be of ne immediate ſervice. From thence they 
were ordered away to Albany, in New- York, by general 
Shirley, on whom the chief command of the troops in A- 
merica had devolved by the death of major-general Brad- 
dock. Virginia, Maryland, and Pennſylvania, were by 
this means left entirely to take care of themſelves, which 
they might have done effectually, had they been united in 
their councils; but the uſual diſputes, between their go- 


vernors and aſſemblies, defeated every ſalutary plan that 


was propoſed. Pennſylvania, the moſt powerful of the 
three, was rendered quite impotent, either for its own de- 


fence, or that of its neighbours, by theſe unhappy conteſts; 


though, at laſt, the aſſembly of that province, ſenſible of 


the danger to which they were expoled, and — the 
abſolute neceſſity of providing a ſtanding military 


orce, 


and of erecting ſome forts to defend their weſtern frontier, 
paſſed a bill for raiſing fifty thouſand pounds. But even 
this ſur, ſmall as it was, even to a degree of ridicule, 

| conſidering - 
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conſidering the richneſs of the province, and the extent of 
its frontier, could not be obtained; the governor poſitively 
- refuſing to give his aſſent to the act of the aſſembly, be- 
cauſe they had taxed the proprietaries eſtates equally with 
thoſe of the inhabitants, which, he ſaid, he was ordered 
by his inſtructiuns not to conſent to, nor indeed any new 
tax upon the proprictaries ; and the aſſembly conſiſting 
chiefly of members whoſe eſtates lay in the eaſtern or in- 
terior parts of the province, as poſitively refuſing to alter 
their bill. One would be apt to think, rhat, in a caſe of 
ſuch urgent neceſſity, the governor might have ventured 
to give his aſſent to the bill under a proteſt, that it ſhould 
not prejudice the rights of the proprietaries upon any 
future occaſion: but as he did not, the bill was dropped, 
and the province left defenceleſs ; by which means it af- 


the poor inhabitants upon the weſtern frontier, and to the 
impreſſing the Indians with a contemptible opinion of the 
Engliſh, and the higheſt eſteem of the French. 
d XI. Our colonies to the north of Pennſylvania were 
more active, and more ſucceſsful in their preparations for 
War. New-York, following the example of New-England, 
Paſſed an act to prohibit the ſending of proviſions to any 
French port or ſettlement on the continent of North-A- 
america, or any of the adjacent iſlands ; and alſo for _ 
forty-fave thouſand pounds, on eſtates real and perſonal, 
for the better defence of their colony, which lay more ex- 
_ than any other to a French invaſion from Crown- 
Point. However, this ſum, great as it might ſeem to 
them, was far from being ſufficient ; nor, indeed, could 
they have provided properly for their ſecurity, without 
the aſſiſtance of our other colanies to the eaſt of them; but 
with their help, and the additional ſuccour of the itmail 
body of regular troops expected under colone] Dunbar, 
they boldly reſolved upon offenſive meaſures, which, when 
practicable, are always the ſafeſt; and two expeditions, 
one againſt the French fort at Crown-Point, and the 
other againſt their fort at Niagara, between the lakes 
Ontario and Erie, were ſet on foot at the ſame time. The 
former of theſe expeditions was appointed to be pier 
8 N 8 under 
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terwards ſuffered ſeverely, to the deſtruction of many of 
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under the command of general Johnſon, a native of Ire- 
land, who had long refided upon the Mohock river, in 
the weſtern parts of New-York, where he-had acquir- 
ed a conſiderable eſtate, and was univerſally beloved, not 
only by the inhabitants, but alſo by the neighbouring In- 
dians, whoſe language he had learnt, and whoſe affections 
he had gained by his humanity towards them. The ex- 
pedition againſt Niagara was commanded by general Shir- 
ley himſelf, . | 1 x fats | 
$ XII. The rendezvous of the troops for both theſe 
expeditions was appointed to be at Albany, where moſt 
of them arrived before the end of June: but the artillery, 
batteaux, proviſions, and other neceſſaries for the attempt 
upon Crown Point, could not be prepared till the eighth of 
Kugoh, when general Johnſon ſet out with them from 
Albany for the Carrying-place from Hudſon's river to 
Lzke-George. There the troops had already arrived un- 
der the command of major-general Lyman, and conſiſted 
of between five and fix thouſand men, beſides Indians, 
raiſed by the governments of Boſton, Connecticut, New» 
Hampſhire, Rhode-Iſland, and New-York. Every thing 
was then prepared as faſt as poſſible for a march; and to- 
wards the end of the month, general Johnſon advanced a- 
bout fourteen miles forward with his troops, and encamp- 
ed in a very ſtrong ſituation, covered on each fide by a 
thick wooded ſwamp, by Lake-George in his rear, and 
by 4 breaſt-work of trees, cut down for that purpoſe, in 
his front. Here he reſolved to wait the arrival of his bat- 
teaux, and afterwards to proceed to Ticonderoga, at the 
other end of the lake, from whence it was but about fif- 
teen miles to the fort at the ſouth end of lake Corlaer, or 
Champlain, called Fort-Frederick, by the French, and by 
us Crown-Point. Whilſt he was thus encamped, ſome 
of his Indian ſcouts, of. which he took care. to ſend out 
numbers along both ſides, and to the further end of Lake- 
George, brought him intelligence that a conſiderable 
number of the enemy were then on their march from Ti- 
conderoga, by the way of the ſouth bay, towards the forti- 
ficd encampment, ſince called Fort- Edward, which gene- 
ral Lyman had built at the Carrying- place; and in "mo 
| our 
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four or five hundred of the New-Hampſhire and New. 
Vork men had been left as a garriſon. Upon this infor- 
mation general Johnſon ſent two expreſſes, one after the 
other, to colcnel Blanchard, their commander, with orders 
to call in all his out- parties, and to keep his whole force 


within the entrenchments. About twelve o'clock at night, 


thoſe who had been ſent upon the ſecond expreſs return- 


ed with an account of their having ſeen the enemy within 


four miles of the camp at the Carrying-place, which they 
ſcarcely doubted their having by that time attacked. Im- 
portant as the defence of this place was for the ſafety of 
the whole army, and imminent as the danger ſeemed to 
be, it does not appear that the general then called any 
council of war, or refolved upon any thing for its relief : 
but early the next morning he called a council, wherein it 
was unadviſedly reſolved to detach a thouſand men, with 
a number of Indians, to intercept, or, as the general's 
expreſſion was in his letter, to catch the enemy in their 
retreat, either as victors, or as defeated in their deſign. 
This expedient was reſolved on, though no one knew the 
number of the enemy, nor could obtain any information 
in that reſpect from the Indian ſcouts, becauſe the 
Indians have no words or ſigns for expreſſing any large 
number, which, when it exceeds their reckoning, they 
fignify by pointing to the ſtars in the firmament, or to 
the hair of the head; and this they often do to denote a 
number leſs than a thouſand as well as to fignify ten 
thouſand, or any greater number. 9 5 LIE 
S XIII. Between eight and nine o'clock in the 
morning a thouſand men, with two hundred Indians, 
were detached under the command of colonel] Williams: 
bur they had not been gone two hours, when thoſe in the 
camp began to hear a cloſe firing, at about three or four 
miles diſtance, as they * as it approached nearer 
and ncarer, they rightly ſuppoſed that their detachment 
was overpowered, and retreating towards the camp; 
which was ſoon confirmed by ſome fugitives, and preſent- 
ly after by whole companies, who fled back in great con- 
fuſion. In a very ſhort time after, the enemy appeared 
marching in regular order up to the centre of the camp, 
21 2 | | ; where 
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where the conſternation was ſo great that if they had 


attack ed the breaſt · work directly, they might probably 
have thrown all into confuſion, and obtained an eaſy 
victory; but, fortunately for the Engliſh, they halted for 
ſome time about an hundred and fifty yards diſtance, and 
from thence began their attack with platoon firing, too 
far off to do much hurt, eſpecially againſt troops who 
were defended by a ſtrong breaſt-work. On the contrary, 
this ineffectual fire ſerved only to raiſe the ſpirits of theſe 
laſt, who, having prepared their artillery during the time 
that the French halted, began to plsy it ſo briſkly upon 
the enemy, that the Canadians an Indians in their ſervice 
fled immediately into the woods on each fide of the camp, 
and there ſquatted under buſhes, or ſkulked behind trees, 
from whence they continued firing with very little exe- 
cution, moſt of their ſhot being intercepted by the brakes 
and thickers; for they never had the courage to advance 
to the verge of the wood. Baron Dieſkau, who com- 
manded the French, being thus left alone, with his 
regular troops, at the front of the camp, finding he could 
not make a cloſe attack upon the centre with his ſmall 
number of men, movedfirſt to the left, and then to the 
right, at both which places he endeavoured to force a 
paſſage, but was repulſed, being unſupported by the 
irregulars. Inſtead of retreating, as he ought in prudence 
to have done, he ſtill continued his platoon and buſh-firing 
till four o'clock in the afternoon, during which time his 
regular troops ſuffered greatly by the fire from the camp, 
and were at laſt thrown into confuſion ; which was no 
ſooner perceived by general Johnſon's: men, than _— 
without waiting for orders, leaped over their breaſt-work, 
attacked the enemy on all ſides, and, after killing and 

taking a conſiderable number of them, entirely diſperſed 
the reſt. The French, whoſe numbers, at the beginning 
of this engagement, amounted to about two thouſand 
men, including two hundred grenadiers, eight hundred 
Canadians, and the reſt Indians of different nations, had 
between ſeven and eight hundred men killed, and thirty 
taken priſoners : among the latter was baron Dieſkau 


himſelf „whom they found at a little diſtance from 0p 
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field of battle, dangerouſly wounded, and leaning on the 
ſtump of a tree for his ſupport. The Engliſh loſt about 
two hundred men, and thoſe chiefly of the detachment 
under colonel Williams; for they had very few either 
killed or wounded in the attack upon their camp, and 
not any of diſtinction, except colonel Titcomb killed, 
and the general himſelf and major Nichols wounded. 
Among the ſlain of 'the detachment, which would proba- 
| bly have been entirely cut off had not lieutenant-colonel 
Cole been ſent out from the camp with three hundred 
men, with which he ſtopped the enemy's purſuit, and 
covered the retreat of his friends, were colonel Williams, 
major Aſhley, fix captains, and ſeveral ſubalterns, beſides 
3 men; and the Indians reckoned that they had 
forty men, beſides the brave old Hendrick, the 
Mohock Sachem, or chief captain. | | 
- $ XIV. When baron Dieſkau ſet out from Ticon- 
deroga, his deſign was only to ſurprize and cut off the 
entrenched camp, now called Fort-Edward, at the Carry- 
ing- place, where there were but four or five hundred 
men. If he had executed this ſcheme, our army would 
have been thrown into great difficulties; for it could 
neither have proceeded farther, nor have ſubſiſted where 
it was, and he might have found an opportunity to attack 
it with great advantage in its retreat. But when he 
was within four or five miles of that fort, his people 
were informed that there were ſeveral cannon there, 
and none at the camp; upon which they all deſired to 
be led on to this lat, which he the more readily con- 
ſented to, as he himſelf had been told by an Engliſh 
priſoner, who had left this camp but a few days 6 69 
that it was quite defenceleſs, being without any lines, 
and deſtitute of cannon; which, in effect, was true at 


- that time; for the cannon did not arrive, nor was the 


breaſt- work erected, till about two days before the 
engagement. To this miſinformation, therefore, muſt 
be imputed this ſtep, which would otherwiſe be incon- 
ſiſtent with the general character and abilities of baron 
Fieſkav. A leſs juſtifiable error ſeems to have been 
committed by general Johnſon, in not detaching a party 
l | te 
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to purſue che enemy when they were defeated and fled. 


Perhaps he was prevented from ſo doing by the ill fate of 
the detachment he had ſent out in the morning under 
colonel Williams. However that may be his neglect, in 
this reſpect, had like to have been fatal the next day to 
a detachment ſent from Fort-Edward, conſiſting of an 
hundred and twenty men of the New-Hampſhire regi- 
ment, under captain M Ginnes, as a reinforcement to the 
army at the camp. This party fell in with between 
three and four hundred men of Dieſkau's troops, near the 
ſpot where colonel Williams had been defeated the day 
before; but M' Ginnes having timely notice by his ſcouts 
of the approach of an enemy, made ſuch a diſpoſition, that 
he not only repulſed the aſſailants, but defeated and en- 
tirely diſperſed them, with the loſs only of two men 
killed, eleven wounded, and five miſſing. He himſelf 
unfortunately died of the wounds he received in this 
engagement, a few days after he arrived at the camp 
with his party. | W N | 
$ XV. It was now judged too late in the year to 
proceed to the attack of Crown-Point, as it would have 
been neceſſary, in that caſe, to build a ſtrong fort in the 
place where the camp then was, in order to ſecure a com- 
munication with Albany, from whence only the troops 
could expect to be reinforced, or ſupplied with freſh ſtores 
of ammunition or proviſions. They, therefore, ſet out 
vpon their return ſoon after this engagement, having firſt 
erefted a little ſtockaded fort, at the hither end of Lake 
George, in which they left a ſmall garriſon, as a future 
prey for the enemy; a misfortune which might eafily 
have been foreſeen, becauſe this whole army, being 
country- militia, was to be diſbanded, and return to their 
eſpective homes, as they actually did ſoon after their 
retreat to Albany. This was all the glory, this all the 
advantage, that the Engliſh nation acquired by ſuch an 
expenſive expedition. But fo little had the Engliſh been 
accuſtomed of late to hear of victory, that they rejoiced 


at this advantage, as if it had been an action of the 


greateſt conſaquence. The general was highly applaud- 
ed for his conduct, and liberally rewarded; for he — | 
a create 
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created a baronet by his majeſty, and preſented with fire 
thouſand pounds by the parliament. 
8 XVI. The preparations for general Shirley's ex- 
ition againſt Niagara were not only deficient, but 
amefully ſlow ; though it was well known that even the 
poſſibility of his ſucceſs muſt, in a great meaſure, depend 
upon his ſetting out early in the year, as will appear to 
any perſon that conſiders the ſituation of our fort at Of. 
wego, this being the only way by which he could proceed 
to Niagara, Oſwego lies on the ſouth-eaſt fide of the 
lake Ontario, near three hundred miles almoſt due-wet 
from Albany in New-York. The way to it from thence 
though long and tedious, is the more convenient, as the 
far greateſt part of it admits of water-carriage, by what 
the inhabitants call batteaux, which are a kind of light 
flat bottomed boats, wideſt in the middle, and pointed at 
each end, of about fifteen hundred weight burden, and 
managed by two men, called batteau men, with paddles 
and ſetting poles, the rivers being in many places too 
narrow to admit of oars.* From Albany to the village 
of Shenectady, about ſixteen miles, is a good waggon- 
road. From thence to the little falls in the Mohock- river, 
being ſixty-five miles, the paſſage is by water - carriage up 
that river, and conſequently againſt the ſtream, which in 
many places is ſomewhat rapid, and in others ſo ſhallow 
that, when the river is low, the watermen are obliged to 
to get out, and draw their batteaux over the rifts. At 
the little falls is a poſtage, or land carriage, for about a 
mile, over a ground ſo marſhy, that it will not bear any 
wheel-carriage: but a colony of Germans ſettled there, 
attend with ſledges, on which they. draw the loaded 
batteaux to the next place of embarkation upon the ſame 
river. From thence they proceed by water up that river, 
for fifty miles, to the Carrying-place, near the head of it, 
where there is another poſtage, the length of which de- 
pends upon the dryneſs or wetneſs of rhe ſeaſon, but is 
generally above fix or eight miles over in the ſummer 
months. Here the batteaux are again carried upon 
ledges, till they come to a narrow river called Wood's 
Creek, down which they are wafted on a gentle * 
9 — . (E 
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| for about forty miles, into the lake Oneyada, which 


frerches from eaſt to weſt about thirty miles, and is 
paſſed with great eaſe and ſafety in calm weather. At 
the weſtern end of this lake is the river Onondaga, 
which, after a courfe of between twenty and thirty miles, 
unites with the river Cayuga, or Seneca, and their united 
fireams run into the lake Ontario, at the place where 
Oſwego fort is ſituated. But this river is ſo rapid as to 
be ſometimes dangerous, beſides its being full of rifts and 


racks; and about twelve miles on this fide of Oſwego 


there is a fall of eleven feet perpendicular, where there 


ss conſequently a poſtage, which, however, does not 


exceed forty yards. From thence the paſlage is eaſy, 
quite to Oſwego. The lake Ontario, on which this fort 
ſands, is near two hundred and cighty leagues in circum- 
ference: its figure is oval, and its depth runs from twenty 
wtwenty-five fathoms. On the north fide of it are ſeveral 
little gulfs. There isa communication between this lake and 
that of the Hurons by the river Tanaſuate, from whence 
it is a land carriage of ſix or eight leagues to the river 
Toronto, which falls into it. The French have two forts 
of conſequence on this lake; Frontenac, which commands 
the river St. Lawrence, where the lake communicates 
with it; and Niagara, which commands the communica- 
tion between the lake Ontario and the lake Ene. But of 
theſe forts, and this laſt lake, which 1s one of the fineſt in 
the world, we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak hereafter. 

d XVII. Though we had long been in poſſeflion of 
fort Oſwego, and though it lay greatly expoſed to the 
French, particularly to thoſe of Canada, upon any rupture 
between the two nations, we had never taken care to 
render it rolercbly defenſible, or even to build a fingle 
veſſel fit for navigating the lake: nor was this ſtrange 
neglect ever taking effectual notice of, tiil the beginning 
& this year, When, at a meeting which general Braddoc 
had in April with the governors and chief gentlemen of 
{veral of our calonics at Alexandria, in Virginia, it was 
reſolved to ſtrengthen both the fort and garriſon at Oſwe- 
go, and to build ſome large veſſels at that place. Accord 
wzly a number. of ſhipwrights and workmen. were ſent 
5 N 8 2 thither 
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thither in May and June. At the ſame time captain 
Bradſtreet marched thither with two companies of an 
hundred men each, to reinforce the hundred that were 
there before under captain King, to which number the 

—— had been increaſed ſince our conteſts with France 
| to grow ſerious. For a long time before, not above 
twenty-five men were left to defend this poſt, which from 
its great importance, and the ſituation of affairs at this 
juncture, moſt certainly required a much ftronger garriſon 
than was put into it even at this juncture: but ceconomy 
was the chief thing conſulted in the beginning of this war, 
and to that in a great meaſure, was owing its long dura- 


-$ XVIII. From the above deſcription of the paſſage 
from Albany to Oſwego, it is plain how neceſſary it was 
that the troops intended for this expedition ſhould have 
ſer out early in the ſpring. . But inſtead of that, the very 
firſt of them, colonel Schuyler's New-Jerſey regiment, did 
not begin their march till after the beginning of July, and 
juſt as Shirley's and Pepperell's regiments were preparing 
to follow, the melancholy account of Braddock's diſaſter 
arrived at Albany, where it ſo damped the ſpirits of the 
people, and ſpread ſuch a terror, that many of the troops 
deſerted, and moſt of the batteau men diſperſed, and ran 
home, by which means even all the — ſtores could 
not be carried along with the troops. Notwithſtanding 
this diſappointment, general Shirley ſet out from Albany 
before the end of July, with as many of the troops and 
ſtores as he could procure a conveyance for, hoping to be 
joined in his route by great numbers of the Indians of the 
Six Nations, to whom he ſent invitations to that effect as 
he paſſed by their ſettlements : but they, inſtead of com- 
lying with his defire, abſolutely declared againſt all hoſti- 
— on that ſide of the country; and inſiſted that Oſ- 
wego, being a place of traffick and peace, ought not to be 
diſturbed either by the Englith or the French, as if they 
could have perſuaded both parties to agree to ſuch a local 
truce. Upon this refuſal, Mr. Shirley proceeded forward, 
being joined by very few Indians, and arrived at Oſwego 
on the ſeventeenth or eighteenth of Auguſt; but the 1 
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f the troops and artillery did not arrive till the laſt day of 


that month; and, even then, their ſtore of proviſions was 
not ſufficient to enable them to proceed againſt Niagara, 
though-ſome tolerable good veſſels had by this time been 
built and got ready for that purpoſe. The general now 
jeſolved to take but fix hundred men with him for the at- 
tack of Niagara, and to leave the reſt of his army, conſiſt 
jog of about fourteen hundred more, at Oſwego, to defend 
that place, in caſe the French ſhould attack it in his ab- 
ſence, which there was reaſon to apprehend they might, 
as they had then a conſiderable force at fort Frontenac, 
from whence they could eaſily croſs over the lake Ontario 
tu Oſwego. However, he was ſtill obliged to wait at Oſ- 
wego far proviſions, of which at length a ſmall ſupply ar- 
rivcd on the twenty-ſixth. of September, barely ſufficient 
to ſupport his men during their intended expedition, and 
wallow twelve days ſhort ſubſiſtence for thoſe he left be- 
bind. But by this time the rainy boiſterous ſeaſon had 
begun, on which account moſt of his Indians had already 
left him, and were returned home; and the few that re- 
mained with him declared that there was no croſſing the 
lake Ontario in batteaux at that ſeaſon, or any time before 
the next ſummer. In this perplexity he called a council 
of war, which, after weighing all circumſtances, wnani- 
mauſly reſolved to defer the attempt upon Niagara till the 
next year, and to empley the troops, whilſt they remained 
at Oſwego, in building barracks, and erecting, or at leaſt 
beginning to erect, two new forts, one on the eaſt fide of 
the river Onondaga, four hundred and fifty yards diſtant 
from the old forr, which it was to command, as well as the 
entrance of the harbour, and to be called Ontario-fort 
and the other, four hundred and fifty yards weſt of the old 
fort, to be called Oſwego new fort. YL 
XIX. Theſe things being agreed on, general Shurley, 
with the greet part of the troops under his command, 
ſet out on his return to Albany on the twenty-fourth of 
October, leaving colonel Mercer, with a garriſon of about 
ſeven hundred men, at Oſwego; though repeated advice 
had been received, that the French had then at leaſt a 


thouſand men at their fort of Frontenac, upon the ſame 
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th 
lake: and, what was ftill worſe, the new forts were not of 
yet near completed; but left to be finiſhed by the hard ha 
abour of colonel Mercer and his little garriſon, with the ri 
addition of this melanchc!y circumſtance, that, if beſieged D 
by the enemy in the winter, it would not be poſſible for his ed 
an 
to 
m. 
T 
be 


friends to come to his aſſiſtance. Thus ended this year's 
unfortunate campaign, during which the French, with the 
atſiſtance of their Indian allies, continued their murders 
ſcalping, captivating, and laying waſte the weſtern fron- 
tiers of Virginia and Pennſylvania, during the whole win- | 
ter. | 8 ht . gr. 


8 XX. The miniſters of the two jarring powers were en 
very buſily employed this year at moſt of the courts of tw 
Europe; but their tranſactions were kept extremely ſecret, fur 
The French endeavoured to inſpire the Spaniards with a ye; 
jealouſy of the ſtrength of the Engliſh by 2 eſpecially in aft 
America, and the Spaniſh court ſcemed inclined to accept Ru 


of the office of mediator : but Mr. Wall, who was per- 
fectly well acquainted with the ſtate of affairs between Eng- tha 


land and France, ſeconded the repreſentations of the Britiſh the 
miniſtry, which demonſtrated, that, however willing at | 
Great-Britain might be to accept of the mediation of ele 
Spain, ſhe could not agree to any ſuſpenſion of arms in cor 
America, which France inſiſted on as a preliminary con- lan 
dition, withour hazarding the whole of her intereſt there; eng 
and that the captures which had been made by the Eng- ma 
liſh were the neceſſary conſequence of the encroachments plo 
and injuſtice of the French, particularly in that country. Ire 
Upon this remonſtrance, all further talk of the mediation and 
of Spain was dropped, and the miniſtry of Verſailles had fary 
recourſe to the princes of Germany; amongſt whom the this 
elector of Cologn was ſoon brought over to their party, ſo the) 
as to conſent to their forming magazines in his territories ſevc 
in Weſtphalia. This was a plain indication of their deſign im 
againſt Hanover; which they ſoon after made his Britan- An 
nick Majeſty, who was then at Hanover, an offer of ſpar- time 
ing, if he would agree to certain conditions of neutrality fide; 


for that electorate, which he rejected with diſdain. Then 
the count d' Aubeterre, envoy extraordinary from France 
at the court of Vienna, propoſed a ſeeret negociation _ 


4 
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the minifters of the empreſs- queen. The ſeeret articles 
af the treaty of Peterſburgh, between the two empreſſes, 
had ſtipulated a kind of partition of the Pruſſian territo- 
ries, in caſe that prince ſhould infringe the treaty of 
Dreſden; but his Britannick majeſty, though often invit- 
ed, had always refuſed to agree to any ſuch ſtipulation; 
and the king of Poland, how ſoever he might be inclined 
to favour the ſcheme, did not dare to avow it formally, till 
matters ſhould be more ripe for carring it into execution. 
The court of Vienna, whoſe favourite meaſure this was, 
began to liſten to d'Aubeterre*s inſinuations, and by de- 
grees entered into negociations with him, which, in the 
end, were productive of that unnatural confederacy be- 
tween the empreſs- queen and the king of France, of which 
further notice will be taken in the occurrences of the next 
year, when the treaty between them, into which they 
afterwards found means ſecretly to bring the empreſs of 
Ruſſia, was concluded at Verſailles. 2 

XXI. The king of England taking it for granted 
that the French would invade Hanover, in conſequence of 
their rupture with Great-Britain, which ſeemed to be near 
at hand, began to take meaſures for the defence of that 
electorate. To this end, during his ſtay at Hanover, he 
concluded, on the eighteenth of June, a treaty with the 
landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, by which his ſerene highneſs 
engaged to hold in readineſs, during four years, for his 
majeſly's fervice, a body of eight thouſand men, to be em- 
ployed, if required, upon the continent, or in Britain or 
Ireland; but not on board the fleet, or beyond the ſeas : 


and alfo, if his Britannick majeſty ſhould judge it neceſ- 


fary or advantageous for his ſervice, to furniſh and join to 


this body of eight thouſand men, within fix months after 


they ſhould be demanded, four thouſand more, of which 
ſeven hundred were to be horſe or dragoons, and each re- 
13 of infantry to have two field pieces of cannon *. 

nother treaty was begun with Rufſia about the ſame 
time; but this did not take effect during his majeſty's re- 
ſidence at Hanover: that others were not concluded was 


the 
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the more = ne © as our ſubſidy treaty with Saxony had 
then expired, and that with Bavaria was near expiring, 
and as the ſecuring of theſe two princes in our intereſt 
was at leaſt as neceſſary towards forming a ſufficient con- 
federacy upon the continent for the defence of Hanover, 
as it was to ſecure the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel. If the 
reaſon of their not being engaged, and no other ſeems ſo 
probable, was, that they refuſed to renew their treatics 
with England upon any terms, all that can be faid 1s, that 
they were guilty of flagrant ingratitude, as they had both 
received a ſubſidy from this kingdom for many years in 
time of peace, when they neither were nor could be of any 
ſervice to the intereſt of Great- Britain. | 
I XXII. On the fifteenth of July an expreſs arrived 
from admiral Boſcawen, with an account of his having 
taken the two French ſhips of war, the Alcide and the 
Lys. This was certainly contrary to the expectation of 
the court of France; for had they apprehended any ſuch 
attack, they would not have * Mr. M' Namara to 
return to Breſt with the chief part of their ſquadron; nor 
was it, perhaps, leſs contrary to the expectation of ſome of 
our own miniſtry: but as matters had been carried fo far, 
it was then too late to reteat; and, therefore, orders were 
foon after given to all our ſhips of war to make repriſals 
upon the French, by taking their ſhips wherever they 
mould meet them. Sir Edward Hawke failed from Portſ- 
mouth on the twenty-firſt of July, with eighteen ſhips of 
war, to watch the return of the French fleet from Ame- 
rica, which, however, eſcaped him, and arrived at Breſt 
on the third day of September. Commodore Frank land 
failed from Spithead for the Weſt-Indics on the thir- 
teenth of Avguſt with four ſhips of war, furniſhed with 
orders to commit hoſtilities, as well as to protect our trade 
and ſugar-iflands from any inſult that. the French might 
offer; and the duke de Mireporx, their ambaſſador at the 
court of London, ſet out for Paris on the twenth- ſecond 
of July, without tak ing leave. 5 5 
© & XXIII. A war being thus in ſome meaſure begun, 
his majeſty thought proper, perhaps for that reaſon, io re- 
turn to his Britiſh dominions ſooner than uſual ; for he 
wy leit 
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left Hanover on the eighth of September, and arrived on 
the fifteenth at Kenſington, where the treaty of alliance 
between him and the empreſs of Ruſſia, which he had 
begun during his abſence, was coneluded on the thirtieth 
of the ſame month. By this treaty her Ruſſian majeſty 
engaged to hold in readineſs in Livonia, upon the frontiers 
of Lithuania, a body of troops conſiſting of forty thouſand 
infantry, with the neceſſary artillery, and fifteen thouſand 
cavalry; and alſo on the coaſt of the ſame province, forty 


or fifty gallies, with the neceſſary crews; to be ready to 


act, upon the firſt order, in his majeſty's ſervice, in caſe, 
faid the fifth article, which was the moſt remarkable, that 
the dominions of his Britannick majeſty in Germany 


mould be invaded on account of the intereſts or diſputes ' 
which regard his kingdoms; her imperial majeſty de- 
claring that ſhe would look upon ſuch an invaſion as a caſe 


of the alliance of the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
forty-two ; and that the ſaid dominions ſhould be therein 
compriſed in this reſpect: but neither theſe troops nor 

llies were to be put in motion, unleſs his Britannick ma- 
jeſty, or his allies, ſhould be ſomewhere attacked; in 
which caſe the Ruſſian general ſhould march, as ſoon as 
poſſible after requiſition, to make a diverſion with thirty 


thouſand infantry and fifteen thouſand cavalry, and ſhould 


embark on board the gallies the other ten thouſand in- 
fantry to make a deſcent according to the exigency of the 
affair. On the other fide, his Britannick majeſty en- 
gaged to pay to her Ruſſian majeſty an annual ſubſidy of 
an hundred thouſand pounds ſterling a year, each year to 


be paid in advance, and to be reckoned from the day of 
the exchange of the ratifications, to the day that theſe troops 


mould upon requiſition march out of Ruſſia; from which 
day the annual ſubſidy to her imperial majeſty was to be 


five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, to be paid always 


four months in advance, until the troops ſhould return into 
the Ruſhan dominions, and for three months after their 
return. His Britannick majeſty, who was to be at hberty 
to ſend once every year into the ſaid province of Livonia 


2 commiſſary, to ſee and examine the number and condi- 


tion of the {aid troops, further engaged, that, in caſe her 
we | CM OY Ruſſian 
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Ruſſian majeſty ſhould be diſturbed in this diverſion, or 


attacked herſelf, he would furnith immediately the ſuc- 


cour ſtipulated in the treaty of one thouſand ſcven hundred 
and forty-rwo ; and that, in caſe a war fhould break out, 
he would ſend into the Baltick a ſquadron of his ſhips, of 
a force ſuitable to the circumſtances. This was the chief 
ſubſtance of the treaty, which, by agrecment of both par- 
ties, was to ſubſiſt for four years From the exchange of the 
Tatifications : but in the ſeventh article theſe words were 
unluckily inferted : « Conſidering alſo the proximity of 
the countries wherein the diverſion in queſtion avil] proba- 
bly be made, and the facility her troops will probably have 
of ſobfiſting immediately in an enemy's country, the takes 
upon herſelf alone, during ſuch a diverſion, the ſubſiſtence 
and treatment of the ſaid troops by ſea and land.“ And 
in the eleventh article it was ſtipulated, that all che plunder 

the Ruſſian army ſhould take fron the enemy ſhould be- 
Jong to them. That his Britannick majeſty, who now 
knew enough of the court of Vienna to be ſenſible that he 
could expect no aſſiſtance from thence, in caſe his German 
dominions were invaded, ſhould enter into this conven- 
tion with the empreſs of Ruſſia, in order to ſtrengthen his 
defence upon the continent, was extremely natural; eſpe · 
cially as he had lately lived in great friendſhip with her, 
and her tranſactions with the court of France had been ſo 
ſecret, by paſſing through only that of Vienna, that he had 
not yet been informed of them; neither had the project 
of the treaty of Verſailles then come to his knowledge, ot 
to that of the king of Pruſſia, nor had either of theſe 
princes yet made any formal advances to the other. | 
-$ XXIV. The firſt intimation that appeared publickly 


of the negociations of France with the empreſs of Ger- 


many, was, when the French miniſter, count d'Aubcterre, 
declared at Vienna, That the warlike deſigns with 
«© which the king his maſter was charged, were ſuffici- 
« ently confuted by his great moderation, of which all 
„Europe had manifold ' proofs : that his majeſty was 
«perſuaded this groundleſs charge had given as much in- 
«© dignation to their imperial majeſties as to himſelf: that 
% he was firmly reſolved to preſerve to chriſtendom that 
1 « tranquillity 
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at rranquillity which it enjoyed through his good faith, in 
« religiouſty obſerving the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; 


« but that if his Britannick majeſty's allies ſhould take 
« part in the war which was kindled in America, by fur- 
« niſhing ſuceours to the Engliſh, his majeſty would be 
« authoriſed to conſider and treat them as principals in 
« jt.” France likewiſe made the ſame declaration to 
other courts. : 8 25 1 
S XXV. The words and ſtipulation in the above re- 
cited clauſe, in the ſeventh article of the treaty of Great- 
Britain with Ruſſia, were looked on as a menace levelled 
at the king of Pruſſia, who, having ſome time after found 
means to procure a copy of this treaty, and ſeeing it in that 
light, boldly declared, by his miniſters at all the courts of 
Europe, that he wovld oppoſe, with his utmoſt force, the 
entrance of any foreign troops into the empire, under any 
retence whatever. This declaration was particularly 
diſpleafing to the French, who had already marched large 
bodies of troops towards the frontiers of the empire, and 
erected ſeveral great magazines in Weſtphalia, with the 
permiſſion of the elector of Cologn, for which the Engliſh 
miniſter at his court was, in Auguſt, ordered to withdraw 
from thence without taking leave. However, as ſoon as 
this declaration of the king of Pruſſia was notified to the 
court of Verſailles, they ſcat an ambaſſador extraordinary, 
the duke de Nivernois, to Berlin, to try to perſuade his 
majeſty to retract his declaration, and enter into a new al- 
lance with them. His Pruffian majeſty received this 
ambaſſador in fuch a manner, as ſeemed to denote a diſpo- 
fition to agree to every thing he had to propoſe. This 
awakened in England a jealouſy that his declaration alone 
was not to be relied on, but that it was neceſſary to bring 
him under ſome ſolemn engagement; eſpecially as the 
French hadi by this time a numerous army near the Lower 
Rhine, with magazines provided for their march all the 
way to Hanover; and if the king of Pruſſia ſuffered them 
to paſs through his dominions, that electorate muſt be 
allowed up before the Ruſfian auxiliaries could poſſibly 
be brought thither, or any army be formed for protecting 
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it*. For this reaſon a negociation was ſent on fnot þ 
Great-Britain at Berlin ; but as it was not concluded 
before the beginning of the next year, we ſhall defer 
entering into the particulars of it, till we come to that 
period. 5 

or" XXVI. Meanwhile the French made another at- 
tempt upon the court of Madrid, loudly complaining of 
the taking of their two men of war by Boſcawen's 
ſquadron, before any declaration of war was made, re- 
preſenting it as a moſt unjuſtifiable proceeding, which 
threatened a diſſolution of all faith amongſt nations, 
This produced a ſtrong memorial from fir Benjamin 
Keene, our miniſter at that court, importing. © That 
it was well known that the French fleet carried troops, 
« ammunition, and every thing neceſſary for defending 
t the countries which the French had unjuſtly uſurped in 
« America, and of which the Engliſh claimed the pro- 
« perty : that the rules of ſelf-defence authoriſe every 
& nation to render fruitleſs any attempt that may tend to 
«its prejudice: that this right had been made uſe of 
only in taking the two French ſhips of war; and that 
« the diſtinction of place might be interpreted in favour 
of the Engliſh, ſeeing the two ſhips were taken on the 
& coaſts of the countries where the conteſt aroſe.” In 
anſwer to this obſervation, the French miniſter repreſent- 
ed the vaſt number of ſhips that had been taken in the 
European ſeas; for in fact the Englith ports ſoon began 
to be filled with them, in conſequence of the general 
orders for making repriſals. But the court of Madrid 
was ſo far from being perſuaded by any thing he could 
ſay, that it gave his Britannick majeſty the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances of its friendſhip, and of its intention to take no 
part in the differences between him and France, but ſuch 
as ſhould be conciliatory, and tending to reſtore the 
publick tranquillity. 6 


* Perhaps the. elector of Hanover was mgre afraid of the 
Pruſſian monarch than of the moſt chriſtiking, knowing 
with what eaſe and rapidity. this enterpriſing neighbour could, 
in a few days, ſubdue the whole electorate. 


'$ XXVII. 
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$ XXVII. On the other hand, his Britannick 
majeſty, required, as king of Great-Britain, the auxili- 
aries ſtipulated to him by treaty from the empreſs-queen. 


| But theſe were refuſed, under pretence, that as the con- 


teſt between him and France related to America only, it 
was not a caſe of the alliance ; though at the ſame time 
the French made no ſeruple of owning, that they intend- 
ed to make a powerful deſcent on Great-Britain early in 
the ſpring. hen, a little while after, France being 
employed in 3 re preparations for a land war in 
Europe, the king of England required her to defend her 
own poſſeſſions, the barrier in the low countries, with the. 
number of men ſtipulated by HEAT, which countries, 
acquired by Engliſh blood and Engliſh treafure, had been 
given to her on that expreſs condition, ſhe declared that 
ſhe could nor ſpare troops for that purpoſe, on account of 
her dangerous enemy the king of Pruſſia: and afterwards, 
when he was ſecured by his treaty with England, ſhe urged 
that as a reaſon for her alliance with France. It muſt be 
owned, however, for the ſake of hiſtorical truth, that this 
was no bad reaſon, conſidering the power, the genius, and 
the character of that prince, who hoveredover her dominions 
with an army of one hundred and fifty thouſand veterans. 
It muſt likewiſe be owned, that ſhe undertook to procure 
the French king's conſent to a neutrality for Hanover, 
which would have effectually ſecured that electorate from 
the invaſion of every other power but Pruſſia itſelf ; 
and it is no ſtrained conjecture to fuppoſe, that the dread 
of this very power was the true ſource of thoſe connec- 
tions in Germany, which entailed ſuch a ruinous con- 
tinental war upon Great-Britan. 3 3 
$ XXVIIE. Though the Engliſh continued to make 
reprifals upon the French, not only in the ſeas of America, 
but alſo in thoſe of Europe, by taking every ſhip they 
could meet with, and detaining them, their cargoes, and 
erews; yet the French whether from a conſciouſneſs of 


their want of power by ſea, or that they might have a 


more plauſible plea to repreſent England as the aggreſſor, 

were ſo far from returning theſe hoſtilities, that their 
fleet, which eſcaped fir-Edward Hawke, having on the 
i 1 | thirteenth 
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thirteenth of Auguſt, taken the Blandford ſhip of war 
with governor Lyttelton on board, going to Carolina, they 
ſet the governor at liberty, as ſoon as the court was in- 
formed of the ſhip's being brought into Nantes, and 
ſhortly after releaſed both the ſhip and crew. However, 
at the ſame time, their preparations for a land war till 
went on with great diligence, and their utinoſt arts and 
efforts were fruitleſsly exerted. to perſuade the Spaniards 
and Dutch to join with them againſt Great-Britain. 
S8 XXIX. In England, the preparations by ſea be. 
came greater than ever; ſeveral new ſhips of war were 
put in commiſſion, and many others taken into the ſervice 
of the government: the exportation of gunpowder, was 
forbid : the bounties to ſeamen were continued, and the 
number of thoſe that either entered voluntarily, or were 
reſſed, increaſed daily, as did alſo the captures from the 

rench, among which was the Eſperance, of ſeventy 
guns, taken as the was going from Rochefort to Breſt to be 
manned. The land forces of Great-Britain were like- 
wiſe ordered to be augmented; ſeveral new regiments 
were raiſed, and all half-pay officers, and the out-pen- 
fioners belonging to Chelſea-hoſpital, were directed to 
ſend in their names, ages, and time of ſervice, in order 
that ſuch of them as were yet able to ſerve might be 
employed again if wanted. The Englith navy, ſo early 
as in the month of September of this year, conſiſted of 
one ſhip of an hundred and ten guns, five of an hundred 


guns each, thirteen of ninety, eight of eighty, five of 
e 


by 


venty-four, e Savage N four of ſixty-ſix, 
one of ſixty- four, thirty - three of ſixty, three of fifty- 
four, twenty-eight of fifty, four of forty- four, thirty-five 
of. forty, and forty-two of twenty, four ſloops of war of 
eighteen guns each, two of ſixteen, eleven of fourteen, 
thirteen of twelve, and one of ten, beſides a great number 
of bomb-ketches, fire-ſhips, and tenders; a force ſuffici- 
ent to oppoſe the united maritime ſtrength of all the 
powers in Europe; whilſt that of the French, even at 
the end of this year, and including the ſhips then upon 
the ſtocks, amounted to no more than ſix ſhips of eighty 


guns, twenty-one of ſeventy-four, one of I" 
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four of ſeventy, thirty-one of ſixty- four, two of ſexty, 


ix of fifty, and rhirty-two frigates. 

d XXX. Such was the fituation of the two king- 
doms, when, on the thirteenth of November, the parlia- 
ment met, and his majeſty opened the ſeſhon with a ſpeech 
from the throne in which he acquainted them“ That 
the moſt. proper meaſures had been taken to protect 
our poſſeſſions in America, and to regain ſuch parts 
« thereof as had been encroached upon, or invaded; that 
« to preſerve his people from the calamities of war, as 
« well as to prevent a general war from being lighted up 
« in Europe, he had been always ready to accept reaſon- 
4 able and honourable terms of accommodation, but that 
« none ſuch had been propoſed by France: that he had 
« alſo confined his views and operations to hinder France 
« from making new encroachments, or ſupporting thoſe 
« already made; to exert his people's right to a fatisfac- 
« tlon fox hoſtilites committed in a time of profound 
« peace, and to diſappoint ſuch deſigns, as, from various 
« appearances and preparations, there was reaſon rothink 
« had been formed againſt his kingdoms and dominions : 


e that the king of Spain earneſtly wiſhed the preſerva- 


« tion of the publick tranquillity, and had given aſſur- 
s ances of his intention to continue in the ſame pacifick 
« ſentiments; that he himſelf had greatly increaſed his 
% naval armaments, and augmented his land forces in 
« ſuch a manner as might be leaſt burthenſome ; and, 
« finally, that he had concluded a treaty with the empreſs 
« of Ruſſia, and another with the landgrave of Heſſe- 
« Caffel, which ſhould be laid before them.“ TR 
$ XXXI. In anſwer to this ſpeech, both houſes voted 
moſt loyal addreſſes, but not without a warm oppoſition, 
in each, to ſome of the particular expreſſions; for it 
having been propoſed in the houſe of lords to inſert in 
their addreſs the words following, viz. That they 
„looked upon themſelves as obliged, by the ſtrongeſt 
* ties of duty, gratitude, and honour, to ſtand by and 
* ſupport his majeſty in all ſuch wiſe and neceſſary 
" meafures and engagements as his majeſty might have 
„taken in yindication of the rights of his crown, or to 
8 . | $9457 T 2 «6 defeat 
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« defeat any attempts which might be made by France, 
& in reſentment for ſuch meaſures, and to aſſiſt his majeſty 
« in diſappointing or repelling all ſuch enterpriſes as 
« might be formed, not only againſt his kingdoms, but 
« alſo againſt any other of his dominions (though not of | 
belong to the crown of Great-Britain) in cafe they the 
e ſhould be attacked on account of the Tk which his bis 
e majeſty had taken for maintaining the eſſential intereſts add 
„of his kingdoms; the inſerting of theſe wrods in mat 
their addreſs was oppoſed by earl Temple, and ſeveral ea. 
other lords; becauſe, by the firſt part of them, they che 
engaged to approve of the treaties with Ruſſia and Heſſe. by! 
Caflel, neither of which they had ever ſeen, nor could mei 
it be ſuppoſed that either of them could be of any due 
advantage to this nation; and by the ſecond part of the 
theſe. words it ſeemed to be reſolved, to engage this 
nation in a continental connection for the defence of WM bad 
Hanover, which it was impoſſible for England to ſupport, MW | 
and which would be ſo far from being of any advantage fron 
to it at ſea, or in America, that it might at laſt diſable the cro\ 
nation from defending itſelf in either of thoſe parts of I beac 
the world. But upon putting the queſtion, the inſerting W ea 
of theſe words was agreed to by a great majority, and 1 
accordingly 2 as part of the addreſs of the houſe in p 
upon that occaſion. | EST 
8 XXXII. To this remarkable addreſs his majeſty MW mea 
returned the following as remarkable anſwer : my Ver: 
4 lords, I give you my hearty thanks for this dutiful and WW ver: 
6 affectionate addreſs. I ſee, with the | ry ſatisfac- poin 
« tion, the zeal you expreſs for my perſon and govern- WW n 
© ment, and for the true intereſt of your country, which WW vu 
4 I am determined to adhere to. The aſſurances which iſ rt 
& you give me for the defence of my territories abroad 
« are a ſtrong proof of your affection for me, and regard 
« for my honour. Nothing ſhall divert me from purſu- = 
e ing thoſe meaſures which wiil effectually maintain the fall 
% poſſeſſions and rights of my kingdoms, and procure kind 
t reaſonable. and honourable terms of accommodation. 0 
— The. addreſs of the houſe of commons breathed the ern 
{ame ſpirit of zeal and gratitude, and was full of the other 
warmeſt aſſurances of a ready ſupport of his majeſty, and 1 
= | $ 
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lis foreign dominions, if attacked in reſentment of his main- 
nining the rights of his crown and kingdom; and his ma- 
jeſty's anſwer to it was to the ſame effect as that to the houſe 
of lords. The ſame, or nearly the ſame words, relating to 
the treaties concluded by his majeſty, and to the defence of 
his foreign dominions, were propoſed to be inſerted in this 
addreſs, which was oppoſed by William Pitt, eſq. then pay- 
maſter of his majeſty's forces; the right hon. Henry Legge. 
eq. then 8 and under. treaſurer of his majeſty's ex- 
chequer, and one of the commiſſioners of the treaſury ; and 
dy ſeveral other gentlemen in high poſts under the govern- 
ment, as well as by many others: but, upon putting the 
queſtion, it was by a conſiderable majority agreed to inſert 
the words objected to; and very ſoon after, Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Legge, and moſt, if not all, of the gentlemen who 
had appeared in the oppoſition, were diſmiſſed from their 
employ ments. In the mean time, a draft came over 
from Roſa for part of the new ſubſidy ſtipulated to that 
crown; but ſome of the miniſtry, who were then at the 
head of the finances, refuſed to pay it, at leaſt before the 
treaty ſhould be approved of by parliament. . 2 

$ XXXIII. Sir Thomas Robinſon had not been long 
in poſſeſſion of the office of ſecretary of ſtate, before it 
was generally perceived, that, though an honeſt, well-- 
meaning man, and a favourne with the king, his abilities 
were not equal to the functions of that poſt. Much lefs 
were they ſo at this juncture, when the nation was on the 
point of being engaged in a difficult and expenſive war, 
and plunged into foreigu meaſures and connections, which 
would require the utmoſt ſkill of an able politician to ren- 
der them palatable to the people. Mr. Pitr and Mr. Fox, 
though they ſcarce ever agreed in ary other particular, 
had generally united in oppoſing his meaſures, and their 
„ influence in the houſe of commons, and univer- 
fally acknowledged abilities, though of very different 
kinds, had always prevailed; uncommon as it was, to ſee 
do perſons who held confiderable places under the go- 
yernment, one of them being paymaſter-general, and the 
other ſecretary at war, oppoſe, upon almoſt every occaſion, 
a ſecretary o „who was ſuppoſed to know and * f 
e MY :- ae 
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the ſentiments of his maſter. Sir Thomas himſelf ſoon 
grew ſenſible of his want of ſufficient weight in the ſenate 
of the nation; and therefore, of his own accord, on the 
tenth of November, wiſely and dutifully reſigned the ſeals 
of his office to his majeſty, who delivered them to Mr. 
Fox, and appointed fir Thomas maſter of the wardrobe, 
with a penſion to him during his life, and after his death 
to his ſcns. Lord Barrington, ſucceeded Mr. Fox as ſe. 
cretary at war; and ſoon after Sir George Littleton was 
made chancellor of the exchequer, and a lord of the trea- 
ſury, in the room of Mr. Legge, who had declared him- 
ſelf againſt the new continental ſyſtem. However, not- 
wich andi theſe changes in the miniſtry, very warm 
debates aroſe in both houſes, when the treaties with Ruſſia 
and Heſſe - Caſſel came to be conſidered by them : ſome of 
the members were for referring them to a committee: but 
this motion was over-ruled, in conſideration of his ma- 
jeſty's having engaged in them to guard againſt a ſtorm 
that ſeemed ready to break upon his electoral dominions, 
merely on account of our quarrel with the French. They 
were at length approved of by a'majority of three hundred 
and eighteen againſt one hundred and twenty-ſix, in the 
houſe of commons ; and by eighty-four againſt eleven, in 
the houſe of lords. . 

- $ XXXIV. The houſe of commons then proceeded to 
provide for the ſervice of the enſuing year, and for the 
deficiencies of the proviſions for the former. Fifty thou- 
ſand ſeamen, including nine thouſand one hundred and 
thirty-eight marines, were voted, on the twenty-fourth 
of November, for the fervice of the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty-fix, together with two, millions 
' ix hundred thouſand pounds for their maintenance, and 
thirty-four thouſand two hundred and fixty-three land 
ſoldiers, with nine hundred and thirty thouſand fix hun- 
dred and three pounds, fix ſhillings and nine pence, for 
their ſupport. An hundred thouſand pounds were voted 
as a ſubſidy to the empreſs of Ruſſia; fifty-four. thouſand 
one hundred and forty pounds, twelve ſhillings, and ſix- 
pence to the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſlel;. and ten thouſand. 


pounds to the elector of Bavaria. 
-, wh "+ 1 | S XXXV. 
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{| XXXV. During theſe tranſactions, the publick was 
overwhelmed with conſternatien, by the tidings of a 
dreadful earthquake, which, on the firſt of November, 
ſhook all Spain and Portugal, and many other places in 
Europe, and laid the city of Liſbon in ruins. When the 
news of this great calamity firſt reached England, it was 
feared the conſequences of it might affe& our publick 
credit, confidering the vaſt intereſt which the Engliſh 
merchants had in the Portugueſe trade : but, fortunately, 
it afterwards proved inconſiderable, in compariſon of what 
had been apprehended : the quarter in which the Engliſh 
chiefly lived, and where they had their warehouſes, hav- 
ing ſuffered the leaſt of any part of the city ; and moſt of 
the Engliſh merchants then reſiding there, together with 
their families, being at their country-houſes, to avoid the 
inſults to which they might have been expoſed from the 
Portugueſe populace, during the celebration of their Auſo- 
da-fe,” which was kept that very day. The two firſt 
ſhocks of this dreadful viſitation continued near a quarter 
of an hour, after which the water of the river Tagus 
roſe perpendicularly above twenty feet, and ſubſided to 
its natural bed in leſs than a minute. Great numbers 
houſes, of which this city then contained about thirty - ſix 
thouſand, extending in length near fix miles, in form of a 
creſcent, on the aſcent of a hill, upon the north ſhore of 
the mouth of the river Tagus, within nine miles from the 
ocean, were thrown down by the repeated commotions of 
the earth, together with ſeveral magnificent churches, mo- 
nafteries, and publick buildings. But what entirely com- 
pleted the ruin of this then moſt opulent capital of the 
Portugueſe dominions, was a devouring conflagration, 
partly fortuitous or natural, but chiefly occaſioned by a ſet. 
of impious villains, who, unawed by the tremendous ſcene 
at that very inſtant paſſing before their eyes, with a wick- 
edneſs ſcarcely to be credited, ſet fire even to the falling 
edifices in different parts of the city, to increaſe the a 
confuſion, that they might have the better opportunity to 
rob and plunder their already deſolated fellow-citizens. 
Out of three hundred and fifty thouſand inhabitants, 
Which Liſbon was then ſuppoſed to contain, about ten 
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thouſand periſhed by this calamity ; and the ſurvivors, de. 
prived of their habitations, and deſtitute even of the ne- 


ates of life, were forced to ſeek for ſhelter, in the open 
8. . 


4 


of this deplerable event, from his ambaſſador at the court 


of Madrid, he ſent a meſſage to both houſes of parliament, 
on the twenty-eighth of November, acquainting them 
therewith, and defiring their concurrence and aflifiance 
towards ſpeedily relieving the unhappy ſufferers ; and the 
parliament thereupon, to the honour of Britiſh humanity, 
unanimouſl e the eighth of December, a gift of 
an hundred thouſand pounds for the diſtreſſed people of 
Portugal. A circumſtance which enhances the merit of 
this action is, that though the Engliſh themſelves were, 
at that very time, in great want of grain, a conſiderable 
part of the ſum was ſent in corn, flour, rice, and a large 
2 of beef from Ireland: ſupplies which came very 
ſeaſonably for the poor Portugueſe, Who were in actual 
Want of the neceſſaries of life. Their king was ſo affect- 
ed by this inſtance of Britiſh generoſity, that to ſhow his 
0 for the timely relief he ordered Mr. Caſtres, 
e Britiſh reſident at his court, to give the preference, 
in the diſtribution of theſe ſupplies, to the Britiſh ſubjects 
who had ſuffered by the earthquake: accordingly, about 
athirtieth part of the proviſions, and two thouſand pounds 
in money, were ſet apart for that purpoſe ; and his Por- 
tugueſe majeſty returned his thanks, in very warm terms, 
to the Britiſh crown and nation. 
© XXXVII. The report of an intended invaſion of 
theſe kingdoms by the French increaſing daily, on the 


twenty-ſecond day of January lord Barrington as ſecretary | 


at war, Jaid before the houſe an eſtimate for defraying the 
charge of ten new regiments of foot, over and above the 


thirty-four thouſand two hundred and fixty-three land 
ſoldiers before ordered to be raiſed ; and a ſum of ninety- 


one thouſand nine hundred and nineteen pounds, ten ſnil- 
ings, was voted for theſe additional forces: upon another 


lin 
eſtimate preſented a little after by the ſame lord, and 


founded upon the ſame reaſons, for raiſing, for the further 


defence 
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defence of the kingdom, eleven troops of light dragoons 
forty · nine thouſand ſix hundred and twenty-eight pounds, 
eleven ſhillings, and three pence, were voted for the en- 
ſuing year; together with eighty- one thouſand one hun- 
dred and ſeventy- eight pounds, ſixteen ſhillings, for a re- 
giment of foot to be raiſed in North-America; two hun- 
dred and ninety- eight thouſand five hundred and thirty- 
four PR ſeventeen ſhillings, and ten pence half penny, 
for the maintenance of our forces already eftabliſhed in 
our American. colonies; and feventy-nine thouſand nine 
hundred and fifteen pounds, fix ſhillings, for fix regiments 
of foot from Ireland, to ſerve in North-America and the 
Eaſt-Indies. Beſides all theſe ſupplies, Mr. Fox, on the 
twenty-eighth of January, preſented to the houſe a meſ - 
ſage from the king, deſiring them totake-into conſideration 
the faithful ſervices of the people of New-England, and 
of ſome other of North-America; upon which one 
hundred and fifreen thouſand pounds more were voted, 
and five thouſand pounds as a reward to fir William 
Johnſon in particular. In ſhort, including feveral other 
ſums, as well for defraying the expence of the army and 
navy, as for a ſubſidy of twenty thouſand pounds to the 
king of Pruſſia, and one hundred and twenty-one thouſand 
four hundred and forty-ſeven pounds, two ſhillings, and 
fix pence, for Hanoverian troops, of which two laſt arti- 
cles further notice will be taken hereafter, the whole of 
the ſupplies granted by parliament in this ſeſſion amount- 
ed to ſeven millions two hundred and rwenty-nine thou- 
ſand one hundred and ſeventeen pounds, four ſhillings, 
and fax pence three farthings. For raiſing this ſum, be- 
fides the malt- tax, and the land-tax of four ſhillings in 
the pound, the whole produce of the ſinking fund, from 
the fifth of January one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- 
fix, till it ſhould amount to one million five hundred and 
fifty-five thouſand nine hundred and fifty-five pounds, 
eleven ſhillings, and eleven pence half penny, was order- 
ed to be applied thereunto; together with a million to be 
raiſed by — or exchequer- bills, at three per cent. in- 


tereſt; one million five hundred thouſand pounds to be 
raiſed by the ſale of redeemable annuities, at three and a 
half per cent. and five hundred thouſand pounds — be 

by raiſed 
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raiſed by a lottery, at three per. cent. All which fums, 
with x5 -three — hundred and twelve 
pounds, two ſhillings, and five pence half penny, then re. 
maining in the exchequer, amounted to ſeven millions 
four hundred and twenty-ſeven thouſand two hundred 
and fixty-one pounds, five ſhillings, and ſeven. pence. 


$ XXXVIII. The clauſe inſerted in the mutiny bill 


laft year, ſubjecting all officers and ſoldicrs raiſed in 
America, by authority of the reſpective governors or go. 
vernments there, to the ſame rules and articles of war, 
and the ſame penalties and puniſhments, as the Britiſh 
forces were liable to; the act paſſed at the ſame time for 
regulating the marine forces, while on ſhore, and that for 
the more ſpeedy and effectual manning of his majeſty's 
navy, were not only confirmed now ; but it was further 
enacted, with reſpeCt to this laſt, as well as for the more 
your and effectual recruiting of his majeſty's land- forces, 
that the commiſſioners appointed by the preſent act, ſhould 
be empowered to raiſe and levy, within their reſpective 


1 ſuch able-bodied men as did not follow any 
lawful calling or employment: or had not ſome other 

lawful and ſufficient ſupport; and might order, where- 
ever and whenever they pleaſed, a general ſearch to be 
made for ſuch perſons, in order to their being brought be- 
fore them to be examined; nay, that the pariſh or town 
officers might, without any ſuch order, ſearch for and ſe- 
cure ſuch perſons, in order to convey them before the ſaid 
commiſſioners to be examined: that if any three commiſ- 
fioners ſhould find any perſon, ſo brought before them, to 


be within the above deſcription, and if the recruiting of. 


ficer attending ſhould judge him to be a man fit for his 
majeſty's ſervice, they ſhould cauſe him to be delivered to 
ſuch officer, who might ſecure him in any place of fafety 
2 by the juſtices of peace for that purpoſe, or even 

2 any publick priſon; and that every fach man was from 
tliat time to be deemed a lifted ſoldier, and not to be taken 
cout of his majeſty's ſervice by any proceſs, other than for 
me criminal matter, Nothing could more plainly ſhow 
Either the zeal of the parliament for a vigorovs proſecution 
of the war, or their confidence in the juſtice and modera- 
tion of our miniſtry, than their agreeing to chis act, which 
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was to continue in force till the end of the next ſeſſion: 
and which, in the hands of a wicked and enterpriſing ad- 
miniſtration, might have been made ſuch an uſe of, as 
would have been inconſiſtent with that ſecurity which is 
provided by our happy conſtitution for the liberty of the 
ſubject. en = 
; XXXIX. The next object of the immediate at- 
tention of parliament in this ſeſſion was the raiſing of a 
new regiment of foot in North-America; for which 
purpoſe the ſum of eighty-one thouſand one hundred and 
ſeventy-eight pounds, fixteen ſhillings, to which the 
eſtimate thereof amounted, was voted. This regiment, 
which was to conſiſt of four battalions of a thouſand men 


each, was intended to be raiſed chiefly out of the Ger- 


mans and Swiſs, who, for many years paſt, had annually 
tranſported themſelves in great numbers to the Britiſh 
plantations in America, where waſte lands had been 
aſſigned them upon the frontiers of the provinces; but, 
very injudiciouſly, no care had been taken to intermix 


them with the Engliſh inhabitants of the place. To this 


circumſtance it is owing, that they have continued to 
correſpond and converſe only with one another; ſo that 
verv few of them, even of thoſe who have been born 
there, have yet learned to ſpeak or underſtand the Engliſh 
tongue. However, as they were all zealous Proteſtants, 
and in general ſtrong, hardy men, and accuſtomed to the 
climate, it was judged that a regiment of good and faith- 
ful ſoldiers might be raiſed out of them, particularly 
proper to oppoſe the French : but to this end it was 
neceſſary to appoint ſome officers, eſpecially ſubalterns, 


who underſtood military diſcipline, and could ſpeak the 


German language : and as a ſufficient number of ſuch 
could not be found among the Engliſh officers, it way 
neceſſary to bring over and grant commiſſions to ſever: 

German and Swiſs officers and engineers: but as this 
ſtep, by the act of ſettlement, could not be taken without 
the authority of parliament, an act was now paſſed for 
enabling his 2 to grant commiſſions to à certain 
number of foreign Proteſtants, who had ſerved abroad as 


officers or engineers, to act and rank as efficers or engi - 


neers, 
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neers, in America only. An act was likewiſe paſſed in 
This ſeſſion, ſtrictly forbidding, under pain of death, any 
of his majeſty's ſubjects to ſerve as officers under the 
French king, or to inliſt as ſoldiers in hisfervice, without 
his majeſty's previous licence; and alſo for obliging ſuch 
*of his majeſty's ſubjects as ſhould, in time to come, accept 
of commiſſions in the Scotch brigade in the Dutch ſervice, 
to take the oaths of allegiance and abjuration, on pain of 
forfeiting five hundred pounds. 4 
8 XL. As it had been reſolved, in the beginning of 
the preceding ſummer, to build veſſels of force upon the 
lake Ontario, an act was now paſſed for extending the 
maritime laws of England, relating to the government of 
his majeſty's ſhips and forces by ſea, to ſuch officers, 
ſeamen, and others, as ſhould ſerve on board his majeſty's 
ſhips or veſſels employed upon the lakes, great waters, or 
Tivers in North-America: and alſo, but not without 
oppoſition to this laſt, for the better recruiting of his 
majeſty's forces upon the continent of America: to 
Which end, by a new clauſe now added to a former act, a 


* reexuiting was empowered to inliſt and detain an 


indented ſervant, even though his maſter ſhould reclaim 
him, upon paying to the maſter ſuch a ſum as two juſtices 
of peace within the precinct ſhould ad judge to be a rea- 
ſonable equivalent for the original purchaſe - money, and 
the remaining time ſuch ſervant might have to ſerve. 

4 XLL The inteſtine broils of Ireland were hap- 
pihy compoſed. this year, by the prudent management 
of the marquis of Hartington, lord-lieutenant of that 
kingdom. By his ſteady and diſintereſted conduct, his 
*candour: and humanity, the Iriſh were not only brought 
to a much better temper, even among themſelves, than 
they were before their late outrageous riots and danger- 
*ous diſſenſions happened; but alſo prevailed upon to 


Aa *acquieſce in the meaſures. of Eugland, without this laſt 


being obliged to give up any one point of her ſuperiority. 
The leading men in the parliament of Ireland: were the 
firſt that conformed: and though the ferment continued 
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wer ranks of people, it was at length entirely allaye. 
dy the wiſdom n — 
ent las which he encouraged and paſſed for the benefit 
of that nation. The P———— of Ireland, who had 
been very buſy” in fomenting many of the late diſtur- 
bances, was, by his maſeſty's command, firuck off the 
lit of privy-counſellors:- and the greateſt * of 'th6fe 
patriots, whom fadtion had rurnet out of their employ- 
ments there, were reinſtated with honouͥiur. 
XLII. The parliament of England, w | 
adjourned on the twenty third of December, met again; 
mne houſe of commons on the thirteenth of January, 
(1756.) and the lords on the nineteenth. On the fix« 
teenth of the ſame month, the treaty between his Britan- 
nick majeſty and the king of Pruſſia was ſigned, import 
ing, that, for the defence of their common country, 
Germany, and in order to preſerve her peace and trin- 
quillity, which it was feared was in danger of being 
diſturbed, on account of the diſputes in America, the 
two kings, for that end only, entered into a convention of 
neutrality, by which they reciprocally bound themſelves 
not to ſuffer foreign troops of any nation whatſbever ao 
enter into Germany, or paſs through it during the trou - 
bles aforeſaid, and the conſequences that might reſult 
from them; but to oppoſe the ſame with their utmoſt 
might, in order to ſecure Germany from the calamities of 
Among other objects of the attention of the legiſlature of: 
that country, ten thouſand pounds were granted for making the' 
river Nore navigable from the city. of Kilkenny tothe-town/of; 


= 


o 


Imeſtalge; twenty thouſand pounds towards carrying on an in- 
land navigation from the city of Dublin to the fver Shannon; 

four thouſand pounds for making the river Newry navigable; a 
thouſand pounds a year for two years, for the encouragement of 
Englih Proteſtant ſchools 3 ſeveral ſums, to de Miftributed 
in premiums, for the encouragement of the cambrick, hempen, 
and flaxen manufactures; and three hundred thouſand pounds to 
his majeſty, towards - ſupporting”. the ſeveral branches of the 


eſtabliſhment, and ſor da fray ing the expences of the government 
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and preſerve her peace uninterrupted. Thus, the late 
treaty. with Ruſſia was virtually renounced. Their 
majeſties, moreover, ſeiſed this favourable, opportunity to 
adjuſt. the differences that had ſubſiſted between them, in 
relation to the remainder of the Sileſia loan due to the 
ſubjects of his Britannick majeſty, and the indemnifica- 
— ;chimed. by the ſubjects of his Pruſhan majeſty 
their loſſes by ſea. duriog the late war; ſo that 
the attachment laid on the {aid debt was agreed to be 
taken off, as foon as aha tiſicatic of: ys wean! 
be exchanged. 
-$- XL. Ob. the 2 pry January the: houſe 
b into conſideration the laws then in being, relating to 
the: militia of this kingdom: and, finding them-inſuf- 
figienty ordered a new bill eo be prepared, and brought in, 
for the better regulating of the militia forces in the ſeveral 
cqunties of England. A bill was accordingly prepared 
io chat effect, and preſented to the houſe on- the cle 
March by the hon. Charles Townſhend, eſq. who, to his 
honour, Was one of the chief promoters of it. After 
receiving many amendments 10 = houſe of commons. it 
was on the tenth of May paſſed, and ſent to the lords: 
but ſeveral objections being made 10 it by ſome of the 
peers, and it ſeeming to them that ſome further amend- 
ments were ſtill * — which they thought they could 
that ſcthon. ſpare, time to conſider ſo maturely as 
the impor mee of the ſubject required, a negative of 
fifty-nine againſt twenty-three was put upon the motion 
for paſſing; rhe bill; though every one * muſt have been 
ſenſible, not only of the propriety, but even ef the 
abſolute neceſſity of ſuch a law, which was ardently 
oo by the whole nation 7 
II. On ne twenty- ccd of May his wah 
68 to the 1 hoüſe o peers, and, after havi SAS the 
rpyal.. allent. 0. the, bills then depending, 
Parliament, in a ſpeech from the — for their vigor- 
h and eflectual ſupport. He acquainted them, that the 
injuries and hoſtilities which: had been for ſome time 
committed; by tlie French againſt» his: dominions and 
ſubjects, were then followed by the actual invaſion bf rhe! 
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| 7 GEORGE lil. : 21 5 ; 
ifland of Minorca,” though guaranteed to him by all the 
eat powers in Europe, and particularly by the French 
ing: that he had, therefore, found hiräſelf obliged) in 
vindication of the honour of his crown, and of the 
ichts of his people, to declare war in form againſt 
France; and that he relied on the divine protection, 
and the vigorous aſſiſtance of his faithful ſubjects, in ſo 
juſt a cauſe. The parliament was then adjourned to the 
cighteenth- of June; and from thence afterwards to the 
eighteenth of uly, and then it Was prorogued. i A} 1 
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$I. Letter from M. Rouills to the ſecretary of flate. 
8 I. The two nations recriminate on each otber. 
" F III. Te French threaten 'Great-Britain ' wozth an 
'- invaſion.” & IV. Requiſition of ix thouſand". Dutch 
"" troops | according io treaty." & V. Meſſage from the 
1 wm, 10\'the parliament. & VI. A body of © Hefſians 
and Hawoverians tranſported 'into England. & VII. 


- French preparations at Toulon. & VIII. Admiral Byng 
ſails "for tbe Mediterranean.” 5 IX. | Ho arrives 4 


* Minorca.! 275 Anu feturns to Gibraltar. & XII. 
Fernen of tbe people at beme. & XIII." Admirat 
Bing ſuperſelru, and ſent boine priſoner. & XIV. 
Aout of ibe flee of St. Philip's" fort, in Minorca 
XV. Precautions taken by General Blakeney. & XVI. 
Siege commented. & XVII. Exgliſt ſyuadron appears. 
el. I. General attact of the works. & XIX. 
Tbe garriſon capituiats. & RX. Sir Edward Hawke: 
- ſails: to Minorca,” & XXI. Rejoitings in Frante, aud 
clamourt in England. & XXII. Gallanmy of Fur. 
tunutus Wrigbt. & XXIII. General Blaleney created: 
a barbn. XXIV. Meaſures" talen for "the defence. 
' of: Great. Britain. & XXV. Preclumation. XXVI. : 
Eart of Louahun appointed commander in chief in Amge> 
rica; & XXVII. His - Britannick” mae  detlaras! 
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tion of mr. & XXVIII. 2 . French 
Ae . XXIX. Addreſs of the city of Lon- 
3 AXX. Trial of General Fonule. $3 XXXI. 
airs of America. & XXXII. Colonel Bradiicet de. 
| feats a body , French on the river 

XXXIII. Earl of Londiun arrives. at New-York, 
"I xxK1V. Qfeuego reduced by the enemy. 9 XXXV. 
1 | Further proceedings in America. & XXXVI. Nava! 
- Operations in that country. 8 XXXVII. Tranſactions 
In the Eaft-Indies. & XXXVIII. Calcutta beheged by 

zbe Viceroy of Bengal. $ XXXIX. Deplorable * 
e een 1/bed inthe. an there. $ XL. Additional 
_ Erueliies exerciſed on Mr. Holzwel. & XLI. Reſolution 
aint Angria. F XEII. Fort: of Geriab taken by 
iy amiral Watjon — Mr. Clive. 8 * Wer 


» fb ſoquont proceedings inthe river Ganges. - 


5 1. 1 dhe Sen of January Mr. ow, any; ap- 
pointed. . ſecretary. of ſtate, received. à letter 
kram M. Rouflle, miniſter and ſecretary of ſtate 1 
moe affairs. to the king of Frances expoſtulat ing, 
the name of his ſovereign, upon the orders and in — 
tions for committing hoſtilities, which. his Britannick 
majeſty had giver | to general. Braddock and admiral 
Voſeawen, in diametrical tion to the moſt ſolemn 
aluranges ſo often repeated by word of mouth, as well a: 
in writing, | He 2. olf the inſult. which had 
been offered to his maſter's flag, in attacking and taking 
| two of bis ſhips in the open ſea, without any previous 
| declaration of war; as alſo by. committing depredations 
| pn the commerce of his mot Chriſtian majeſty s ſubjects, 
in ctempt of the law of nations, the faith of 1 
and the uſages eſtabliſhed among civilized nations. 
mid, the ſentiments aud charatter of his Bricannick 
majeſty gave the king his maſter room to expect, that, at 
Ris return London, he would diſavow the conduct of 
his admiralty; but ſeeing that, inſtead of puniſhing, he 
rather 8 4 cheſe who id been guilty. of 9 
7 % moſt Chriſtian. majeſy . 2 
3 in — to his d g _ the 
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Agnity of hie row, and the Sede bf his "proptey/if — 
he deferred any longer demänding a fgn ee h 


the outrage done to the Frenelt Nag, ina damage 
Fl tained by” his ſubjects. 11 He, therefore,” * —— — 
ediate* and full reſtitution of all the French hips 
Ale, contrary to lau- and decorum, had been taken b 
the Engliſh navy, together with all the officers, foldiers,” | 
mariners, guns; ſtores, and"merchandize, ' He declared,” 
that ſhould'rhis reſtitution be "made, hie ſhould be willing” 
to engage in a negociation for what further ſatisfaction he- 
might claim; and continue deſirous to ſee the differences | 
relating America determined by a' ſolid and equitable” 
accommodation; but if, contrary to all hopes, theſe de- 
mands mould be rejected. he would conſider ſuch à demial 
of juſtice as the moſt authentick declaration of War, and 
0 à formed defign in the court of London to diſturb the 
jon of Europe · To this p tory remonſtrance the 
tiſh ſecretary was direkte ter . le that though the 
king of England would readily confent to an "equitable 
and fofid accommodation, he wouldnor comply IA the 
demand of immediate and full reſtitution as a reliminary; 
condition; for his majeſty hd taken no ſteps but ſuch 48 
were rendered juſt and 1 ſible b Nie” boſtilities 
which the French began in time Ke f ho nd peace, andi 
oe er regard for his own holbur: the: rights and 
nr" a "his" crown, and the ſecurity of his King | 
857 rg e = tan ef 
"TT" cl all abobt the late tranfügiont had 
ed 99 arguments for both vations to impeach” 
the conduct of each other. The French court, Tone 
of their encroachments in Nova- Scotia, affected to draw 
a ſhade over theſe, as particulars belonging to a diſputed 
territory, and to divert the attention to the banks of the 
Ohio, where Jamonville and his detachment had been 
attacked and maſſacred by the Engliſh, without the leaſt 
provocation. They likewiſe inyeighed againft the 1 
ture of their ſhips,” before any declaration of War, as 
flagrant acts of piracy; and ſome neutral powers ok 
Europe ſeemed to conſider them in the fame point of 
view.” It was certainly high time to check the „ 
FT 3 | 0 


RX deglar 
n a (ff 
zinning of the war. 


E. al Fon al the fruits of the defenfive :{liances in 
— . ee fm: mocking -gouid. be ie 
rivolous than ſuch a conjecture aggre 
work ke who firſt violates the peace; and every ally will in⸗ 
terpret the aggreſſion 1 to this on intereſt and 
convenience. The a dminiſtration maintained the 


he ,merchant-ſhips, of which a great number had been 
ken from the French, were not ſald and divided among 
25 tors, according to e practice of war; but care · 
ly equeſte ES with. 3 ll their cargoes and elecde in in 
open pture. In xi flags however, it was. 
8 0 little common ſenſe had not been blended 
with their honourable intention. Great part of the 
gargoes conſiſted « of 0 and other periſhable, commodi- 
85 which were left to 
own overboard, to prevent contagion 3, ſo that the 
axvners and captors 1. equally diſappointed, and che 
value of them oſt to both nations. 
5 III. Tue court of Verſailles, while they preſented 
remonſtrances which they knew would prove ineffectual, 
and e e the conduct of Great - Britain with 


umny and exaggeration/ar every court in 
wel continued nevertheleſs” to make ſuch pre- 
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oy Rory urope would conſider his 
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of candour in the midſt of their hoſtilities. 
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1 ny" in the different ports of that lügt 


crews, ſent; to priſon. At the ſame. time an 
was es ls d, inviting the French ſubjects to equip 
Mrivatecrs, ph premium of forty livres..for every 
gun, and as much for every man they ſhould take from 
the enemy: and Fan that, in caſe. a peace ſhould be 
ſpecdily concluded, the King wouldpurchaſe the privateers/ 
at prime coſt. They employed great — of arti- 
fore, and feamen in e Nen bin 2:3 formidable ſquadron 
of ſhips at Breſt ;. and: ng a ſtrong body of land- 
forces, as well as à conſiderabſe number of tranſports, 
threatened the ops of Great-Brizain with, # dangerous 


invaſion Foy 
IV. The En gliſh people were ſeized with conſter⸗ 
nation: : the miniſtry, were alarmed and 3 
Colone] Yorke, the Britiſh reſident. at the was 


ordered by his majeſty to make a requiſition of ih the ix. 


thouſand men whom the ſtates- general are obliged by 
treaty to furniſh, when Great Beal ſhall be threatened: 
with an invaſion ; and in February he preſented a memo- 
rial for this purpoſe. Monſieur d' Affry, the French 
king's. miniſter at the Hague, having received intimation- 
of this demand; — 9 8 

maſter, charging the Engliſh as the aggreſſors, and givi 

the ſtates-general plainly to underſtand, that, ſhould they. | 
grant the ſuccours demand by Great-Britain, he would 
conſider their compliance as an act of hoſtility 0 
himſelf. The Dutch, gh divided among themſelves; 
by faction, were unanimouſly averſe; to any meaſure that 
might involve them in the approaching war. Their 
commerce was in a great * . decayed, and their 
finances. were too much exhauſted to admit of an im- 
mediate augmentation of their forces, which for many 
other reaſons they trove to avoid. They foreſaw a 
great greater of trade in their adhering; to a punctual 
nentrality : EY ere afraid of the French by land, and 
jealous of the Engliſh hy ſea; and, perhaps, enjoyed the 


babe of ſeeing theſe two, proud and powerful nations 
wen and iwporeriſh each other. Certain it = the 
Ge 
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Adtes-penerat” protrafted their anfwer to Mr. Yorke 
memerial by aach affected delays, that che court of Lon. 
don perceived: their inte tion, and, in order to avoid the” 
norttfication” of a flat denial, the King his ref!” 
dent to acquaint the" rinerſs regem, that e would not 
inſiſt upon hs" d.“ The fates, rhps freed” from” 
their perplexity; at Tengeh: delivered an anfwer to Mr. 
Verke, in which they expatiated on the 'difficultits they 
were laid under, and Wale his Britannick 'majefty for 
having freed them dy his declaration from that embar- 
raſſment imo which they were thrown by his firſt demand 
and the cdunter memorial of che French Mminifter.- The 
real ſentiments of thoſe people, however, more” plainly 
appeared in the previous reſolution delivered to the ſtates 
of Holland by the towns of Amſterdam, Dort, Haerlem, 
Gbuda, Rotterdam, and Enck huyſen, declaring farly 
that England was uneentrov ertibly the aggrefſor in Eu- 
rope, by ſeizing a coniſiderable number of French veſſels; 
that the threatened invaſion of Great- Britain did not 
feet the republick's guarantee of tlie Proteſtant ſuccef. 
Bon, inaſmuch as it was only intended to obtain ręparä- 
tion for the injury ſaſtained by the ſubjects of this moſt 


chriſtian m geſty; finally, that the ſuccours demanded 


could' be of no advantage to the king of England, as it 
appeared by the declaration of his moſt chriſtian majeſty; 
. their granting "theſe ſuecours would immediately lay 
them under à 'necefity of demanding; in their turn, 
aſſiſtance from Grier Simi. From ca. way of argving, 
the Engliſh: may perceive what they have to expect in 
caſes of emergency from” the friendſhip of their neareſt 
allies; who muſt always be furniſſied with the ſame 
excuſe, whenever they find it convenient or neceſſary to 
their own intereſt. © Such a conſideration, joined to other 
concurring motives, ought to induce the Britiſh legiſla- 
ture to Withdraw its dependence from all foreign con- 
nexions, and provide ſuch a conſtitutional force within 
itſelf, as will be fully ſufficient to baffle all the eforts of 
an external enemy. The apprehenſions and diſtraction 
_ ofithe people at this juncture plainly evinced the expedi- 
| youre of ſuch a national force ; but different — e. 
ivide 
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divided in ** opinions abdut the nature 1 ſuch a pro- 
viſion. Some of the warmeſt friends of their country 

d a well regulated militia, as an inſtitution thar 
would effectually anfwer the puipoſe of defending a wide 
extended — from invaſion; while, on the other 
hand, this propoſal was ridiculed and refuted as imprac- 


ticable or uſeleſs b all the retainers to the cburt, and all 

the officers of the ſtanding army. In the mean time, as the 
experiment could: not be immediately tried, and the 
prefent juntture demanded ſome inſtant determination, 
recourſe was had to a foreign remedy. 

d V. Towards the latter end of March, the kin 
a meſſage to parliament, intimating, that h 
had received repeated advices from different perſons and 
places, that a deſigu had been formed by the French court 
to invade Great · Britain or Ireland; \and the great pre- 
parations of forces, ſhips, artillery,” and” warlik e ſtores, 
then notoriouſly making in the ports of France > 
to the Britiſh- coaſts, together wirk the lan Fr ho 
French miniſters. in ſome foreign courts, left little — 8 
to doubt the reality of ſuch a 3 1 that his m 
had augmented his forces both by ſea and land, and taken 
2 meaſures and precautions for putting his kingdom 

a poſture of defence: chat, in order further to ſtng· 
des himſelf, he had made a requiſition of 2 body of 
Heſſian troops, purſuant to the late treaty, ts be forth 

t over, and for that purpoſe ordered tranſports to be 
prepared; that he doubted not 4 being enabled and 
ſupported by his parliament in taking ſuch meaſures as 
might be conducive to an end ſo elernial to the honour of 
his crown, che prefervation of the Proteftant religion, 
and the laws and liberties of theſe kingdoms. i 
meſſage was no ſooner received, than both houſes vored;z 
compoſed, and preſented very warm and affectionate ad- 
dreſſes, in which his majeſty was thanked for the requiſi- 
tion he had made of the Heſſian troops; a'meaſure which 
at any other time would have been e with all 
che ſatire and rhetorick of the oppofitien. 

- $ VI. Even this precaution - was not mought fulſi- 
cient m ſecurs-the iſland, and guet du me 
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people. In a few days Mr. Fox, the new miniſter, 
encouraged by the unanimity which had appeared ſo 
conſpicuous in the motions for the late addreſſes, ventured 


to move again, in the houſe of commons, that another | 


addreſs ſhould, be preſented to the king, beſreching his 
majeſty, that for the more effectual defence af this iſſand, 
and for the better ſecurity of the religion and liberties of 
His ſubjects, againſt the threatened attack by a foreign 
enemy, he S graciouſly pleaſed to order twelve bat- 
talions of his electoral troops, together with the uſual 
detachment of artillery, to be forthwith brought into 
this kingdom. There was a conſiderable party in the 
Houſe, to whom ſuch a motion was odious and deteſtable: 
but conſidering the critical ſituation of affairs, they were 
afraid that a direct oppoſition might expoſe them to a 
more odious ſuſpicion: they, therefore, moved for the 
order of the day; and (inſiſted on tlie queſtion's being put 
vpon that motion; but it was carried in che negative by 
æ conſiderable majority, which alſo agreed to the other 
pPropoſal. :The reſolution of the houſe was communi- 
cated to the lords, who unanimouſly concur red; and their 
joint addreſs being preſented, his majeſty aſſured them he 
would immediately comply with their tequeſt. Accord: 
ingly, ſuch expedition was uſed that in the courſe of the 
next month both Hanoverians and Heſſians arrived in 
England; and encamped in different parts of the king - 
dom. As the fears of an in vaſion fublided, in the minds 
of the people. their antipathy to theſe foreign phe 
emerged. :; They: were beheld with the eyes of 
ſuſpicion, and diſdain-. They were treated with con- 
tempt, reſerve, and rigour. The miniſtry was execrated 
for Having reduced the nation to ſuch a low eircumiſtance 
8 ;difgrace, as chat mae ſhould wer xheir ſecurity to 
an merrenaries. There were not wanting ſome 
incendiaries, who: circulated: hints and inſinuations, that 
the kingdom had been purpoſely left unprovided; and 
that the natives of South-Britain had been formerly 
ſubdued and expelled by a body of Saxon auxiliaries, 
uhom they had hired. for their preſervation. In d word, 
the daubts and ſuſpicious of a people naturally blunt and 


$9495 jealous 


jealouſy, | 
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ealous were inflamed to ſuch a degree of animoſity, that 
nothing would have reſtrained them from violent acts of 
outrage, but the moſt orderly, modeſt, and inoffenſive 
behaviour by which both the Hanoverians and Heſſians 
were diſtinguiſhed.” 41 AS OTIS HH 5 {2% 15 5 rn 
g VII. Under the cloak of an invading armament, 
which engroſſed the attention of the Britiſh nation, the 
French were actually employed in preparations for an ex- 
pedition, which fucceeded according to their wiſh. In the 
deginning of the year, advice was received that a French 
ſquadron would ſoon be in a condition to ſail from Toulon: 
this was afterwards confirmed by repeated intelligence, not 
only from foreign gazettes, but alſo from Engliſh miniſters 
and conſuls reſiding in Spain and Italy. They affirmed that 
the Toulon ſquadron conſiſted of twelve or fifteen ſhips 
of the line, with a great number of tranſports; that they 
were ſupplied with proviſion for two months only, conſe- 
quently could not be intended for America; and that 
ſtrong bodies of troops were on their march from different 
parts of the French dominions to Dauphinẽ and Provence, 
in order to- be embarked. Notwithſtanding theie par- 
ticulars of information, which plainly pointed” out Mi- 
norca as the object of their expedition; notwithſtanding 
the extenſive and important commerce carried on by the 
ſubjects of Great-Britain in the mediterranean; no care 
was taken to ſend thither a ſquadron of ſhips capable to 
protect the trade, and fruſtrate the deſigns of the enemy. 
That great province was left to a few inconſiderable ſhips 
and frigates, which could ſerve no other purpoſe than 
that of carrying intelligence from port to port, and en- 
riching their commanders, by making prize of merchant 
veſſels. Nay, the miniſtry ſeemed to pay little or no 
regard to the remonſtrance of general Blakeney, deputy- 

overnor of Minorca, who, in repeated advices; repre- 

ented the weakneſs of the garriſon which he command 
ed in St. Philip's. caſtle, the chief fortreſs on the iſland. 
Far from ſtrengthenivg the garriſon with a proper rein- 
forcement, they did not even ſend thither the officers 
belonging to it, who were in England upon, leave of 
abſence, nor give directions for any veſſel to * 
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them, until the French armament was ready to make a 
VIII. At length, the deſtination of the enemy's 
fleet being univerſally known, the miniſtry ſeemed to 
rouſe from their lethargy, and, like perſons ſuddenly 
waking, acted with hurry and precipitation. Inſtead of 
detaching a ſquadron that in all reſpects ſhould be ſupe- 
riour to the French fleet in the mediterranean, and be- 
ſtowing the command of it upon an officer of approved 
courage and activity, they allotted no more than ten ſhips 
of the line for this ſervice, veſting the command of them 
in admiral Byng, who had never met with any occaſion 
to ſignalize his courage, and whoſe character was not very 
popular in the navy: but Mr. Weſt, the ſecond in com- 
mand, was a gentleman univerſally reſpected for his pro- 
bity, ability, and reſolution. The ten ſfiips deſtined for this 
expedition, were but in very indifferent order, poorly 
manned, and unprovided with either hoſpital or firè- ſhip. 
They ſailed from Spithead, on the ſeventh day of April, 
having an board, as part of their complement, a regiment 
of ſoldiers to be landed at Gibraltar, with major-general 
Stuart, lord Effingham, and colonel Cornwallis, whoſe re- 
giments were in garriſon at Minorca, about forty inferior 
officers, and near one hundred recruits, as a reinforcement 
0 . Philip's fortress. 905 
8 IX. After all the intelligence which had been re- 
ceiveil, one would imagine, the government of England 
was ſtill ignorant of the enemy's force and deſtination; 
for the inſtructions delivered to admiral Byng imported, 
that, on his arri val at Gibraltar, he ſnould enquire whether 
any Erench ſquadron had paſſed through the ſtraits; and 
that, being certified in the affirmative, as it was probably 
deſigned for North-America, he ſhould immediately de- 
tach rear-admiral Weſt to Louiſbourg, on the iſland of 
Cape - Breton, with ſuch a number of ſhips, as when join- 
ed with thoſe at Halifax, would conſtitute a foree ſupe- 
rior to the armament of the enemy. On the ſecond day 
ef May, admiral Byng arrived at Gibraltar, where he found 
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captain Edgecumbe, with the Princeſs Louiſa ſhip of war, 
nd a flogp, who informed 1 that the e 

| OT-LNILFe. 
teen ſhips of the line, with à great number. of tranſports, 

having on board a body of fifteen thouſand land- forces, 

had ſailed from Toulon on the tenth day of April, and 
made a deſcent upon the iſſand of Minorca, from whence 
be (captain Edgecumbe) had been obliged to retire at 
their approach, general Fowke, who commanded at Gi- 

braltar, had received two ſucceſſive orders from the ſecre - 
tary at war, with reſpect to his ſparing a battalion of 
troops to be tranſported by Mr. Byng, as a reinforcement. 

to Minorca ; but as the two orders appeared inconſiſtent 


or equivocal, a council of war was conſulred, and the ma- 
jority were of opinion that no troops, ſhould be ſent from . _. 


thence to Minorca, except a detachment to ſupply the de- 
ficiency in the little ſquadron of captain Edgecumbe, who. 
had left a good number of his ſeamen and marines, under 


the command of * Scroop, to aſſiſt in the defence of 
fort St. Philip's. Theſe articles of intelligence the ad- 


miral diſpatched by an expreſs to the lords of the admi- 
ralty, and in his letter made uſe of ſome impolitick expreſ- 
ſions, which, in all probability, it would have been well 
for him had he omitted. He ſaid, if he kad been ſo ha bY 

2s to have arrived at Mahon before the French had 5 ni £ 
he flattered himſelf he ſhould have been able to prevent 
their getting a footing ont hat iſland, He complained, that 
there were no magazines. in Gibraltar for ſupplying the 
ſquadron with nect ſſaries; that the careening-wharfs; pits, 
and ſtorehouſes were: entirely decayed, fo that he ſhould, 

nd the greateſt difficulty in cleaning the ſhips that were 

dul; and this was the caſe with oP tae he carried 
out from England, as well as with thoſe which had been 
for ſome time cruiſing in the Mediterranean, He ſigvified 
his opinion, that, even if it ſhould be found practicable, it 
would be very impolitick to throw any men into St. Phi- 
lips · caſtle, which could not be ſaved. without a land force 
ſufficient to raiſe the ſiege; therefore, a ſmall reinforcement 
would only add ſo many men to the number which muſt 
fall into the hands of the enemy. He obſerved, that ſuch 
| * 
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engineers and artillery- men in Gibraltar, as had been at 

Huorca, were of opinion, that it would be impoſſible to 
throw any number of men into St. Philip's, if the French 
had erected batteries on the two ſhores near the entrance 
ef the Harbour, ſo as to bar all paſſage up to the fally- port 
of the fortreſs; and with this opinion he ſignified the con- 
currence of his on ſentiments. © The firſt part of this 
letter was à downright impeachment of the miniſtry, for 
having delayed the expedition, for having ſent out ſhips 
unfit A fervice, and for having neglected the magazines 
and wharfs at Gibraltar. In the latter part he ſeemed to 
prepare them for the ſubſequent account of his miſconduct 
and miſcarriage. It cannot be ſuppoſed that they under- 
went this accuſation without apprehenſion and reſentment; 
and as they foreſaw the loſs of linorca, which would not 
fail to excite a national clamour, perhaps they now began 
to take meaſures for gratifying their reſentment, and trans- 
ferring the blame from themſelyes to the perſon who had 
preſumed to hint a diſapprobation of their conduct; for 
this purpoſe they could not have found a fairer 1 
nity than Mr. Byng's ſubſequent behaviour afforded. 

KX. The admiral being ſtrengthened by Mr. Edge- 
cumbe, and rein forced by a detachment from the garriſon, 
ſes fail from Gibraltar on the eighth day of May, and was 
joined off Majorca by his majeſty's ſhip the Phoenix, under 
command of captain Hervey, who confirmed the intelli- 


| ated had already received, touching the ſtrength and 


ſtination of the French 1 5 When he approach- 


ed Minorca; he deſcried the Britiſh colours ſtill flying at 


the caſtle of St. Philip's, and ſeveral bomb - batteries play. 


ing upon it from different quarters where the French ban- 
ners were diſplayed. Thus informed, he detached three 
ſhips a-head, with captain Hervey, to reconnoitre the har- 
bour's mouth, and land, if poſſible, a letter for general 
Blak eney, giving him to underſtand the fleet was come to 
His aſſiſtance. Before this attempt could be made, the 
French fleet appearing to the ſouth eaſt, and the wind 
blowing ſtrong off ſhore, he recalled his ſhips, and formed 
the line of battle. About fix o'clock in the evening, the 
enemy, to the number of ſeventeen ſhips, thirteen of which 
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appeared to be very large, advanced in order; hut about 
leven tack ed, with a view to gain the weather-gage. Mr. 
Byng, in order to preſerve 155 advantage, as well as to 
make ſure of the land wind in the morning, followed 


their example, being then about five leagues from Cape - 
Mola. At day- light the enemy could not be deſcried; 
but two tartanes appearing cloſe to the rear of the Engliſh 
ſquadron they were immediately chaſed by ſignal. One 
elcaped, and the other being taken, was found to have on 
board two French captains, two lieutenants, and about one 
hundred private ſoidiers, part of fix hundred who had been 
ſent, out in tartanes the preceding day, to reinforce the 
enemy's ſquadron. This ſoon re-appearing,, the line of 
battle was formed on each ſide, and about two o'clock 
admiral.Byng threw out a ſignal. to bear away two points 
from the wind and engage. At this time his diſtance 
from the enemy was ſo great, that rear-admiral Weſt, 
perceiving it, impoſſible to comply with both orders, bore 
away With. his diviſſon ſeven. points from the wind, and 
cloſing down upon the enemy, attacked them with ſuch 
impetuoſity, that the ſhips which oppoſed, him were in a 
little time driven out of the line. Had he been-properly 
ſultained by the. van, in all probability the Britiſh fleet 
would have obtained a complete victory; but the other 
Tiviſfion, did not bear down, and the enemy's centre keep - 
ing that ſtation, rear-admiral Weſt could not. peter 
advantage Without running the riſque of ſeeing his com- 
munication with the reſt of the line entirely cut off. In 
the beginning of the action, the Intrepid, in Mr., Byng's 
. wa Þ diſabled in her rigging, thar he could no 
be managed, and droye on the ſhip that was next in poſi - 
tion; a circumſtance which qbliged ſeveral others to throw 
al a. back, in order to avoid confuſion; and for ſome time 
retarded the.aftion. Certain it is, that Mr. Byng though 
*commadated with a noble ſhip of ninety guns; made Iit- 
tle PLP ſe of his, artiJlery,, but kept aloof, either, from 
an overſtrained obſervance of diſcipline, or timidity,, When 
his, captain exhorted him to bear, down upon dhe enemy, 
de yery coolly gehe nas he, would avoid the error of 
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Frtuck and Spaniſh ſquadrons off Toulon, during tlie pre- 
ceding war, had broke the line by his own precipitarion, 
and 1 himſelf fingly to a fire that he could not ſuf. 
tain. Mr. Byng, on the contrary, was determined againſt 


© ung, except with the line entire; and, on pretence of 


rect Ying the diſorder which had happened among ſome 
bt the ſh ps, heſitated ſo long, and Kept at ſuch a wary 
diftance, at he never was roperly en aged, though he 
| $eceived ſome few hots in his hull. M. de la Galiffon- 


niere ſeemed equally averſe to the continuance of the battle: 
* of his ſquadron had been fairly obliged to quit the 
ne ; and though he was rather ſuperior to the Engliſh in 
number of men and weight of metal, de did not chooſe to 
abidle the conſequence of a cloſer fight with an enemy ſo 
expert in naval operations: he, therefore, took advantage 
of Mr. Byng's heſitation,” and edged away with an eaſy 
ſail to foin ris van, which had been diſcomfited. The 
Engliſh admiral gave chaſe; but the French ſhips bein 
clean, he could not come up and cloſe them again, ſo th 
retired at their leiſure. Then he put his ſquadron on the 
other tack; in order to keep rhe wind of the enemy; and 
next morning they Were altogether out of fight. _ 
S XT. While he lav-ro with the reſt of his fleet, at 
the diſtance of ren leagues from Mahon, he detached crui- 
fers to look for ſome miffing ſhips, which joined him ac- 
2 and made an enquiry into the condition of the 
fquadron. The number of killed amaunted to forty-twa, 
meluding captain Andrews, of the Defiance, and about 
one hundred aud fixty-eight were wounded. Three of 
tlie capital ſhips were ſo damaged in their maſts, that they 
could not keep the fea; with any fegard to their fafery; 
4 great humbet of the ſeamen were ill, and there was ng 
vellel which could be converted into an hoſpital for tlis 
ſick and wounded. ' In this firuation Mr. Byng called a 
| Bere of wat, at Which the land officers were preſent. 
E repreſented to them, that he was much interior to 
the enemy in weight of metal and number of men: chat 
they had the advantage of ſending their wounded to Mi. 
norca, from whence at the ſame time they were refreſhed 
and reinforced occaſionally ; that, in his opinion, it was 
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npracticable to relieva Sd. Philips fort, cand;:thevefores: | 
n the beſt, of thtir way back to Gibraltar. 


which m icht require immediate protection: Theyſuna- 
mind 


y.congurred; with his ſentiments, and thither. he di- 


bralta r, ta Ane de admirals Byng and Weſt, in their 

commands at the Mediterranean ſquadron; and Mr. Byng's 
letter was not publiſhed till the twenty-ſixth day of the 
ſame month, when jt produced all the effect which that 
gentleman's bittereſt enemies could have deſired- The 
populace took fire like a train of rhe .moſt haſty combuſti⸗ 
bles, and broke out into ſuch a clamour of rage and in- 
dignation againſt the devoted admiral, as could not have 
been exceeded if he had loſt the whole navy of England, 
and left the coaſts of the kingdom naked to invaſion. This 
1 was carefully fomented and maintained by art - 
ful emiſſarics, who mingled with all publick aſſembles, 
om the drawing-room at St. James's to the mob at 
Charing-croſs. They expatiated upon the inſolence, the 
folly, the cowardice, and miſcondu&t- of the unhappy ad- 
miral, They even preſumed to make their ſovereign in 
| | X 3 ſome 
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dir ing 88 N 
ing, that his majeſty had prognoſticate gs milbe- 
n — Hos 4 his firſt lerer 4880 at Gi- 
braltar. They ridiculed and refuted the reaſons he had 
given for returning to that fortreſs, after His ſcandalous 
rencounter with = French ſquadron; and, in order to 

them to the moſt implacable refentment, they 
exaggerated the terrible conſequences of loſing Minorca, 
which muſt now be fubdued through his treachery or want 


of reſolution.” In a word, he was devoted as the ſcape- 


goar of the miniſtry, to whoſe ſupine negligence, igno- 
rance, and miſconduct, the loſs of that important fortreſs 
was undoubtedly owing. Byng's miſcarriage was thrown 
ovt like a barrel to the whale, in order to engage the at- 
tention of the people, that it might not be attracted by the 
real cauſe of & = national misfortune. In' order to keep vp 
the flame which had been kindled againſt the admiral, re- 
courſe was had to the loweſt artifices. Agents were em- 
ployed to vilify his perſon in all publick places of vulgar 
reſort; and mobs were hired at different parts of the ca- 
pital to hang and burn him in effigy. 3 

S XIII. The two officers who ſucceeded to the com- 
mand in the Mediterrenean, were accompanied by lord 


Fyrawley, wnom his majeſty had appointed to ſuperſede 


general Fowke in the government of Gibraltar, thar gen- 
tleman having incurred the diſpleaſure of the miniſtry, for 
not having underſtood an order which was unintelligible. 
By the ſame conveyance, a letter from the ſecretary to the 
- admiralty was tranſmitted to Mr. Byng, giving him notice 
that he was recalled, To this intimation he replied in 


ſuch a manner as denoted a conſciouſneſs of having done 


his duty, and a laudable deſire to vindicate his own con- 
duct. His anfwer contained a further account of the en- 
gagement in which he was ſuppoſed to have miſbehaved 
mrermixed with ſome puerile calculations of the enemy's 
ſuperiority-in-weight of metal, which ſerved no other pur- 
poſe than that of expoſing his character ſtill more to ridi- 
eule and abuſe ; and he was again ſo impolitick as to haza 
certain expreſſions, which added freſh fuel to the reſetit- 
ment of his enemies. Directions + 
ON Ls patche 
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N ec to ſir Edward Hauke, that Byng ſhould be ſent 
bote in arreſt; and an order to the fame purpoſe was 


Fbeugrd at every port in the kingdom: precautions, which, 


however, une ceſſary to ſecure the perſon of a man who 
ect ardently to juſtify his character by a publick trial; 
6 2 e yet productive of conſiderable effect in augmenting 
popular odium. Admiral Byng immediately embark- 
ed in tho ſhip which had carried out his ſuceeſſor, and was 
accompanied by Mr. Weſt, general Fowke, and ſeveral 
order officers of that garriſon, who were alſo recalled, in 
conſequence of having ſubſeribed to the reſult of the coun- 
eil of war, which we have mentioned above. When they 
atrived in England, Mr. Weſt met with fuch à gracious 
reception from his majeſty as was thought due to his ex- 
traordinary merit; but Mr. Byng was committed cloſe 


. 


7 


ptiſdner in an apartment of Greenwich hoſpital. 
F XIV. In the mean time, the fiepe of St. Philip's fort 
in Minorca was profecuted with unremitting vigour. The 
armament of Toulon, conſiſting of the fleet commanded 
by M. de la Galiſſonniere, and the troops under the duke 
de Riehelieu arrived on the eighteenth day of April ar 
the port of Ciudadella, on that part of the iſland oppoſite 
to Mahon; or St. Philip's, and immediately began to dif- 
embark their forces. Two days before they reached the 
Hand, general Blakeney had, by a packet- boat, received 
crtain intelligence of their approach, and began to make. 
reparations for the defence of the caſtle. The fort which! 
e commanded was very extenfive, ſurrounded with nu- 
meroas redoubts, ravelins, and other ourworks ; and pro- 
vided with fubterranean galleries, mines, and traverſes, 
cut out of the ſolid rock with incredible labour. Upon 
the whole, this was one of the beſt fortified places in Eu- 
rope, welt ſupplied with artillery, ammunition; and pro- 
nion; and without all doubt, might have ſuſtained the 
moſt deſperate ſiege, had it been defended by a numerous 
garriſon, conducted by able engineers, under the eye aud 
auſpices' of an active and ſkilful commander. All theſe 
advantages, however, did not concur on this occaſion, 
The number of troops in Minorca did not exceed four re- 
gets, whereas the nature of the works required x” m_ 
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double the number; and, even of theſe above forty 
officers were abſent. The chief engineer was rendered 
lame by the gout, and the general himſelf oppreſſed with 
the infirmities of old age. The natives of the land 
might have been ſerviceable, as pioneers,-or day- labourers, 
but, from their hatred to the Proteſtant: religion, th 
were generally averſe to the — 
theyt had lived happily and grown wealthy under its in - 
flneace. bro „ „e NN TU: ieee 


CFF 
XV. The governor ordered his officers to beat up 


for volunteers in the adjacent town of St Philip's; but few, 
or. none would enliſt under his banners, anch it ſeems he 
x Would not venture to compel them into the ſervice. 
Ae recalled all his advanced parties; and, in particular, a 
company: poſted at Fornelles, where a ſmall redoubt had 
been raiſed, and five companies at Ciudadella, a poſt for - 
tifieq with two pieces of cannon, which were now with - 
dravon, as ſoon as the enemy began to diſembark their 
forces. At the ſame time major Cunningham woes. de- 
tached with a party to break down the bridges, and brrak 
up the roads between that place and St. Philip's; but 
the taſk of deſtroying the roads could not be performed in 
ſuch a hurry, on account of the hard rock which runs alang 
the ſurface of the ground through this whole ifland; nor 
was there time to demoliſh the town of St. Philip's, 
Which ſtood fo near the fort, that the enemy c uid not 
fail to take advantage of its neighbourhood. + The ſtreets 
{ſerved them for trenches, which otherwiſe could not have 
been dug through the, ſolid rock. Here they made a 
lodt ement cloſe to the works; here they found convenient 
barracks and quarters of refreſliment, maſks for their 
batteries, and an effectual cover for their mortars 
and bombardiers. The general has been blamed 
for leaving the town ſtanding; but if we conſider 
his uncertainty concerning the deſtination of the French 
armament, the odious nature of ſuch a precaution, which 
could not fail to exaſperate the inhabitants, and the im- 
poſſibility of executing ſuch a ſcheme after the firſt ap- 
pearance of the enemy, he will be found excuſable, if not 
altogether blameleſs. Some houſes and windmills were 
actually demoliſhed, fo as to clear the eſplanade and the 


approaches. 
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approaches. All the wine in the ine er St. reap. 


_ town was deſtroyed, and the butts were carried into 


caſtle, where they might ſerve for gabions and traverſes. 
Five-and-twenty Minorquin bakers were hired, and 4 
urge number of cattle brought into the fort, for the 
benefit of the garriſon. The ports were walled up, the 
s aſſigned, the ſentinels placed, and all the d 

tenth appointed. Commodere Ed ecumbe, who then 
anchored in the harbour of Mahon, cloſe under the walls 
of the caſtle, failed away with his little ſquadron, Coty» 
Ming of the Cheſterfield, Princeſs Louiſa, Portland, and 
Dolphip, after having left all his marines, a detachment 
from Gibraltar, the whole crew of the Porcupine. ſloop, 
ind the greater part of the Dolphins, as à reinforcement 
10 the fort, under the immediate direction and command 
> captain Seroop; of the Dolphin who, with great gallan< 
ry, offered himſelf for  this/ ſevere duty, and bravely 
lifed himſelf during the whole ſiege: The French 
aral might certainly have blocked up this harbour in 
2 a manner, as would have prevented the eſcape of 
Ee ; and divers other rich rticrchant veſſels, which | 

—＋ then to be at Mahon : but, in all probabilit 

ofely allowed them to abandon the place, whit 
y emergency, or aſſault, their crews and offiery 
take Have confiderably rein forced. The enemy were 
ly” nted with the great extent of the works, 

aud the wesknefs of the garriſon, from which cireutn- 
fiances they derived the moſt ſanguine hopes that the 
place t 2 1 4. — while the trouble of a 

nr heyy r. Edgecumbe had - failed — 

T Blakeney had ordered a ſloop to 
be fun in che channel that leads to the harbour, ne 
Frenety fe made its appearance at this part of the 
and; bur, without having attempted any thing againſt: 
the N. fell to keweard of Oape- Mola. Next day they 
Page ain, but ſoon bore away, and never after - 
pray. e whole courle of che ſiege, approached 
Jo near 80 Ae the garriſon the leaſt diſturbance. 23 
* $ AVI. On the twenty-ſecond day of April, the 
28 ſeur a drummer to the French general wick a 


letter, 
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letter, deſiring to know his reaſons for invading the iſland, 
To this an anſwer was returned by the duke de Richelieu, 
declaring he was come with intention to reduce the iſland 
under the dominion of his moſt chriſtian, majeſty, by way 
of; retaliation for the conduct of his maſter, Who had 
ſeized and detained the ſhips belonging to the king of 
| France and his ſubjects. If we may judge from the firſt 
operations of this nobleman, he was but indifferently 
provided with engineers: for, inſtead. of beginning his 
approaches on the ſide of St Philip's. town, cloſe by the 
eutworks, where he might have been ſcreened from the 
fire of the garriſon, his batteries were etected at Cape- 
Mola, an. the other. fide of the harbour, where they were 
more expoſed, their fire mueh leſs effectual, and indeed at 
tog great a diſtance to be of any ſervice. Ihe fire of St. 
Philip's was ſo ſevere, and the cannon ſo well ſerved on 
this quarter, that in a litile time the enemy thought pro- 
per to change their plan of attack, and advance on the 
fide of St. Philip's town, which ought to have been the 


firſt object af their conſideration, eſpecially as they could 


ind, little or no earth to fill their gabions, and open. 
theirQtrenches in the uſual form. On the twelfth of 
— nine at night, they opened two bomb bat - 
teries, near the, place where the windmills. had been de- 
ſtroyed; and from that period an inceſſant fire was kept 
pp on both ſides, from mortars and cannon, the French 
continuing to raiſe new batteries in every ſituation from 
whence they could annqy the beſieg ez. 
S. XVII. On the ſeventeenth day of the month, the 
' . garriſon; were tranſported with joy at ſigbt of the Britiſh, 
ſquadron commanded by admiral Byng; and Mr., Boyd, 
commiſſary of the ſtores, ventured to embark in à ſmall 
boat, with fx oars, which paſſed from St. Stephen's cove, 
a creek On the weſt de of the fortification, thr ough a; 
ſhower of cannon and muſketry from the enemy s poſt on 
the other ſide, and actually reached the open ſea, bis, 
qeſign being to join the ſquadron; but this being at a 
great diſtance, ſtretching away to the ſourhward, and Mr. 
Boyd, perceiving. himſelf chaſed by two of the enemy's 


light veſſels, he returned by the ſame route to the garr iber 
* without 
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without ws ſuſtained the leaſt damage. A cireum- 
ſtance which plainly confutes the notion of Mr. Byng, 
that it was impracticable to open a communication with 
the garriſon of St. Philip's. Next day the hopes of the 
beſieged, which had prognofticated a niival victory to the 
Britiſh ' ſquadron,” a ſpeedy relief to themſelves, and'no 
leſs than captivity to the affailants,” were ' conſiderably 
damped by the appearance of the F rench fleet, which, 
quietly returned to their ſtation off the harbour of Mahon. 
That ſame evening they were told by a deſerter, that the 
Eroliſh- fleet had heen worſted in an engagement by 
M. de la Galiſſonuiere; and this information was ſoon 
confirmed by a general diſcharge, or fen de joe, through 
the whole French camp, to celebrate the victory they 
pretended to have obtained. How. little ſoever they had 
reaſon to boaſt of any advantage in the ackion, the retreat 
of the Englith ſquadron was undoubtedly equivalent to a 
victory; for had Mr. Byng acquired and maintained the 
ſoperiority at ſea, the French forces, which had been 
diſembarked in Minorca, would, in all probability; have 
been obliged to ſurrender priſoners of war to his Britan- 
nick miheſty:' The caſe was now much altered in their 
favour: their ſquadron cruiſed” about the iſland without 
moleſtation: and they daily received, by means of their 
tanſports, reinforcements of men and ann undes as 
you as conſtant ſupplies of proviſions. r 
XVIII. The Engliſh garriſon, however mortified 
at finding them ſelves thus abandoned, reſolved to acquit 
themſelves with gallantry f in the defenee of the place, not 
without ſome remaining hope that the Engliſh ſquadron 
would be reinforced, and return to their relief. In 
the mean time, they ſuſtained and retorted che enemy's 
fire with undaunted reſolution. They remounted cannon, 
the carriages of which had been diſabled © they removed 
them occaſionally to places' from” whence it was judged” 
they could do the greateſt execution: they repaired! 
breaches, reſtored merlons, and laboured wich ſurpriſing 
alaerity, even when they were ſurrounded by the numer- 
ous” batteries of the foe; when their embraſures, and 
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ed not only to the cannon; and moans MORNE 
muſquetry, which fired. upon them, without cea From 
he windows of the houſes in the town, of St. Philip, 
By this time, they were inyeſted with an army of twenty 
thouſand men, and plyed inceſſantly from ſixty · two bat- 
tering. cannon, twenty - one mortars, and four howitzers, 
des the ſmall arms: nevertheleſs, the loſs of men 
thin, the fortreſs, was very inconſiderable, the garriſon 
en moſtly ſecured in the ſubterranean. works, which 
were impenetrable to ſhells or ſhot. By the _twenty- 
h ſeyenth day of June they had made a prafticable breach 
in one of the ravelins, and damaged the other outworks 
d ſuch a degree, that they determined this night to give 

a general aſſault. Accordingly, between the hours 

' ten: and eleven, they advanced to the attack from al 
quarters on the land ſide. At the ſame time a ſtrong 
detachment, in armed boats, attempted to force the har. 
bour, and penetrate into the creek, called St. Stephen's 
Cove, to ſtorm fort Charles, and ſecond the attack upon 

fort Marlborough, on the farther fide of the creek, the 
moſt detached of all the outworks. The enemy advanced 
ich great intrepidity, and their commander, the duke de 
Richdliew, is fal to have led them up to the works in 
fon? Such an aſſault could not but be attended with great 
ghter: they were mowed down, as they approached, 
with grape ſhot and muſquetry: and ſeveral mines were 
ſprung wich great effect, ſo that the glacis was almoſt 
eovered with the dying and the dead. Nevertheleſs, they 
perſcvered with uncommon reſolution ; and, though re- 
pulſed on every other fide, at length made a lodgement 
in the queen's redoubt, which had been greatly damaged 
by their cannon. Whether their Roads Tn this quarter 
was owing to the weakneſs of the place, or to the timiduy 
of the defender, certain it is, the enemy were in poſſeſſion 
before it was known to. the officers of the garriſon: fot 
lieutenant · colonel Jeffries, the ſecond in command, who 
had acquitted himfelf ſinee the beginning of the ge 

with equal courage, {kill, and activity, in his viſitation 
wis poſt, was ſuddenly ſurrounded and taken by a file of 
French grenadiers, at à time when he never dreamed they 
had made a lodgement. Major Cunningham, who ne 
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panied him, met with a ſeyerer-fate, though he eſcaped 


captivity: he was run through the arm with;a bayonet; 
and the piece being diſcharged at che ſame time, ſhattered 
the bones of his hand in ſuch à manner, that he was 
maimed for life. In this ſhocking condition he retired | 
behind a traverſe, and was carried home to his quarters. 


Thus the governor: was deprived of his two prineipal 


aſſiſtants, one being taken, and the other diſabled- . 
IX. The enemy having made themſelves maſters 
of Anſtruther's and the queen's redoubts, from which 
perhaps they might have heen diſlodged, had a vigorous 
effort been made for that purpoſe, before they had Jeifure 
to ſecure themſelves, the duke de Richelieu ordered a 
parley to be beat, in order to obtain permiſſion-ro bury the 
dead, and remove the wounded. This requeſt was 
granted with more humanity. than diſcretion, inaſmuch as 
the enemy took this opportunity to throw a reinforcement 
of men privately into the places where the lodgements 
had been made, and theſe penetrated into the gallery of 
the mines, which communicated with all the other out- 
works. During this ſhort ceſſation, general Blakeney 
ſummoned a council of war, to deliberate upon the ſtate of 
the fort and garriſon; and the majority declared for a 
capitulation, The works were in many places ruined; 
the body of the caſtle was ſhattered; many guns were 
diſmounted, the embrafures and; parapets demoliſhed, the 
alliſadoes broke in pieces, the garriſon exhauſted with 
rd duty and inceflant- watching, and the —_—_— 
poſſeſſion. of the ſubterranean communications. Beſides, 
the governor bad received information from priſoners, that 
the duke de Richelieu was alarmed by a report that the 
marſhal duke deBelleiſle would be ſent to ſuperſede him in 
the command, and for that reaſon would hazard another 
deſperate aſſault, which ĩt was the opinion of the majority 
che garriſon could not ſuſtain, Theſe conſiderations, 
added to the deſpair of being relieved, induced him to 
demand a capitulation. But this meaſure was not taken 
With the unanimous conſent of the council. Some officers 
obſerved, that the garriſon was very little diminiſhed, and 
fill in good ſpirits: that no breach was made in n | 
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of the caſtle, ndr a ſingle cannon erected to batter in 


breach: that the loſs of an out work was never deemed a 


ſufficient reaſon for ſurrendering ſuch a fortreſs: that the 
counterſcarp was not yet taken, nor, on account of the 
rocky ſoil, could be taken, except by aſſault, which would 
eoſt the enemy a greater number than they had loſt in 
their late attempt: That they could” not attack the ditch, 
or batter in breach, before the counterſcarp ſhould be 
taken, and even chen they muſt have recourſe to galleries 
before they could paſs the foſſẽ, which was furniſhed with 
mines and countermines : finally, they ſuggeſted, that in 
all probability the Britiſh ſquadron would be reinforced, 


and ſail back to their relief; or, if it ſhould not return, it 
was the duty of the governor to defend the place to ex- 


tremity, without having any regard to the conſequences. 


Theſe remarks being over - ruled, the chamade was beat, 
a conference enſued; and very honourable conditions were 

ted to the garriſon, in conſideration of the gallant 
defence they had made. This it muſt be owned was 


vigorous while it laſted, as the French general was ſaid 


to have loſt five thouſand men in the ſiege; whereas the 
loſs of the garriſon, which at firſt fell ſnort of three thou- 
ſand men, did not exceed one hundred. The capitula- 


tion imported, that the garriſon ſhould march out with all 


the honours of war, and be conveyed by ſea to Gibraltar. 
The French were put in poſſeſſion of one gate, as well as 


Fort- Charles and Marlborough redoubt: but the Engliſh 
troops remained in the other works till the ſeventh day of 


July, when they embarked. In the mean time reciprocal 
civilities "paſſed between the commanders and- officers of 
8 XX. The articles of capitulation were no ſooner 
executed, than M. de la Galiſſonniere ſailed back to 
Toulon; wich! all the prizes which had lain ar anchor in 
the harbour of Mahon, ſince the fort of St. Philip was 


fitſt inveſted. In all probability, the ſafety of himſelf 
and his whole ſquadron was owing to this expeditious 


retreat; for in. a few. days after the ſurrender of the 
fort, fir Edward Hawke's fleet, augmented by five'ſhips of 
the line, which had been ſent from England, when 1 
9 - "x 
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firſt tidings arrived of Minorca's being invaded, now 
made its appearance off the iſland: but by this time 
Galiſſonniere Was retired, and the Engliſh admiral had 
the mortifieation to ſee the French colours flying upon St. 
Philip's caſtie. What, perhaps, chagrined this gallant 
officer ſtill more, he was not provided with frigates, 
floops, and ſmall eraft to cruiſe round the iſland, and in- 
tercept the ſupplies which were daily ſent tothe enemy. 
Had he reached Minorca ſooner, he might have diſcomfit - 
ed the Freneh ſquadron, but he could not have raiſed. 
the ſiege of St: Philip's, becauſe the duke de Richelieu 
had received his reinforcements, and ſuch a train of 
artillery as no fortification could. long withſtand. Indeed, 
if the gart iſon had been conſiderably reinforced, and 
the communication with; it opened by ſea, the defence 
would haue been protracted, and ſo many vigorous ſallies 
might have been made, that the aſſailants would have 
had cauſe to repent of their enterpriqeeee. 


£ 


S XXI., When the news of this conqueſt. was 
brought to Verſailles, by the count of Egmont, whom the 
duke de Richelieu had diſpatched fot that purpoſe, the 
people af France were tranſported with the moſt extrava- 
pant joy. Nothing but triumphs and proceſſions; nothing 
rd but anthems, congratulations, and hy perbolical en- 
comiums upon the conqueror of Minorca, who was 
celebrated in a thouſand poems and ſtudied orations; 
while the conduct of che Engliſh, was vilified and ridi - 
culed in ballads, farces, and paſqumades. Nothing more, 
argues the: degeneracy of a warlike nation than the, pride 
of ſuch mean triumph, for an advantage, which, in more 
vigorous: times, would ſcarce have been diſtingviſhed by 
the ceremony af a Je Deum Laudamus. Nor is this 
childiſh exultation, that diſgraces the laurels of victory, 
conſined to the kingdom of Rrance. Truth obliges. us to 
own, that even the ſubjects of Great · Britain are apt to be 
elevated by ſucceſs into an illiberal inſolencę of ſelf-ap- 
plauſe, and contemptuous compariſan. This muſt be, 
condemned as a proof of unmanly arrogance, and abſurd, 
ſelf. conceit, by all thoſe who — reflect, that the events 
of war generally, if nat; always, depend upon the genius 
or miſconduct of one individual. The loſs of Minorca 
Y 2 was 
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was: ſeverely felt in England, às a national diſgrace; but, 
inſtead of predbcing deſectiou and deſpondenee, it excited 
an univerſal clamour of rage and reſentment; not on 
againſt Mr. Byng, who had retreated from tie Frene 
ſquadron; but alſo in reproach of the adminiſtration, 
Which was taxed with having neglected the ſecurity of 
Minorca. Nay, ſore” politicians' were inflated into à 
Hpicion, chat this important place had been negatively 
betrayed into the hands of the enemy, that, in caſe the 
arms of Great · Britain ſhould proſper in other parts ef the 
world, 'the French king might have ſomd ſorr of equiva. 
lent to teſtors for che conqqueſts which ſhould be abandon- 
at the peice. '' This notion, however, ſeems to have 
been concelved from prejudice and party, which now 
began to appear with the moſt acrimonious aſpect, not 
fly throughout; the united kingdoms in” general, but 
even in the ſovereign's councils, 7 1d 0 
$ XXII. Sir Edward Hawke, being diſappeinted in 
His hope of encountering la Galiſſonniere, and relieving 


tie Engliſh gerriſen of St. Philip's, ar leaſt aſſerted the 


empire of Great-Britain in the Mediterranean, by annoy- 
ing the commerce of the enemy, and blecking up their 
ſuüackron in the harbour of Teulon. Underffanding that 
the Auſtrian government at Leghorn Had detained an 
Enugliſti privater, aid impriſoned the captain, on pretence 
that he had violated the neutrality of 'the port, he de- 
tachiẽd two ſſips of War; to inſiſt, ina peremptory anner, 
on the releaſe of the 
they irhought proper tô comply with his demand, even 
wirhout 9 — the court uf Vienna. 
The perſon in whoſe behalf the admiral thus interpoſed, 
was one Fortungtus Wright, a native of Liverpom ; who, 
though a ſtranger to a ſea life, had, in the laſt war, equip · 
ped à privateer, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch a 
manner by his unebmmon vigilance and yalour, that, if 
he had been indulged with 4 command ſuitable to his 
genius he would Hive deſerved as Honourable a plage in 


the annals of the navy, as that which the French have 


beſtowed upon their boaſted Guai Trouin; du Bart, and 
Thurot. An unsommon exertion” ef spirit was che 
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occaſion of his being detained: at this juncture- While: 
he layrat auchor in the harbour of Leghorn, commander 
af the. St. George privateer of Liverpool, a ſmall ſuip of 
twelve guns and eighty men, a large. French xebequey 
mounted with ſixteen cannon, and nearly three times the 
camplement, choſe her ſtation in view af the harbour, in 
order ta interrupt the Britiſi cornmerce. The gallant 
Wright could not indure this inſult: notwithſtanding the 
enemy's ſuperiority in metal and number of men, he 
weighed anchor, hoiſted his fails, engaged him within 
fight of the ſhore, and after a very obſtinate diſpute, in 
which the captain, lieutenant, and above threeſcore of the 
men belonging to the xcbeque were killed on the ſpot, he 
obliged them to ſheer off, and returned to the harbour in 
triumph. This brave corſair would no doubt, have ſig- 
nalized himſelf by many other exploits, had not he, in the 
ſequel, been dvertaken in the midſt of his career by a 
dreadful ſtormꝭ in which the ſhip foundering, he and all 
his crew: enidhed. u 1 25000 405 bas n 36 op wr agrettey 

XXIII. Sir Edward Hawke, having ſcoured; the. 
Mediterrabean, and inſulted the enemy's ports, returned 
with the homeward- bound, trade to Gibraltar; from 
whence, about the latter end of the year, he ſet ſail for; 
England with part of his ſquadton, dcaving the reſt in 
that bay, for the protection of our commerce, which, in 
thoſe parts, ſoon began to ſuffer extremely from French 
privateers, that now {warmed in the. Mediterranean. Ge- 
neral Blakeney had arrived, with the garriſon of Minorca, 
at Portimouth, in the month of November, and been re- 
ceived with expreſſions of tumultuous joy: every place 
through which he paſſed celebrated his return with bone; 
fires, illuminations, beli-ringing, and acclamations: every 
mouth was opened ins his praiſe, extolling him for the 
gallant defence he had made in the caſtle of St. Philip. 
In a word, the people's veneration for Blakeney increaſed; 
in proportion to their abhorrence of Byng: the firſt was 


lifted into an idol of admiration, while the other ſunk into 


an object of reproach ; and they were viewed at different 

ends of a falſe perſpective, through the medium of pre- 

Judice and paſſion; of a perſpective ard gent 
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and applied by certain miniſters for the purpoſes of Telf, 
_ intereſt and deceit. - The for 


 Blakeney met with'a pracious rect 
who raiſed him to the rank of an Iriſn baron, in con- 
ſideration of his faithful ſervices; while ſome malcontents 
murmured at this mark of 'favour, as an unreaſonable 
ſacrifice to popular miſapprehenſion 2 
XXIV. Ia the beginning of the year, the mea - 
ſures taken by the government in England feerg to have 
been chiefly dictated by the dread of an invaſion, from 
which the miniſters did not think themſelves ſecured by 
the guard - ſnips and cruiſers on different parts of the 
coaſt, or the ſtanding army of the k indgom, though re- 
enforced by the two bodies of German auxiliaries. A 
conſiderable number of new troops was levied: the 
ſucceſs in recruiting was not only promoted by the land- 
holders throughout the kingdom, who thought their 
eſtates were at ſtake, and for that reaſon encouraged their 


dependents to engage in the ſervice, but alſo in a great 


meaſure owing to a dearth of corn, which reduced the 
lower claſs of labourers to ſuch diſtreſs, that ſome inſur- 
rections were raiſed, and many inliſted with a view to 
obtain a livelihood, which otherwiſe they could not earn. 
New ſhips of war were built, and daily put in commiſ- 
ſion; but it was found impracticable to man them, with- 
out having recourſe to tlie odious and illegal practice of 
impreſſing failors, which muſt always be a reproach to 
every free people, Notwithſtanding large bounties, 
granted by the government to volunteers, it was found 
neceſſary to lay an embargo upon all ſhipping, and impreſs 
all the feamen that eould be found, without any regard to 
former protections, ſo that all the merchant ſhips were 
ſtripped of their hands, and foreign commerce for ſome 
time wholly ſuſpended. Nay, the expedient of compel - 


Ang men into the ſervice was carried to an unuſual de 


of oppreſſion; for rewards were publickly offered to 


thoſe who ſhould diſcover where any ſeamen lay conceal- 
ed: ſo that thoſe unhappy people were in ſome reſpects 
treated like felons, dragged from their families and con- 


influenced by the prepoſſeſſion of the f———t. Mr. 
reception from his majeſty, 
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nexions to confinement, mutilation, and death, and-totally 
cut off from the enjoyment. of that liberty, which, per- 
haps, at the expence, of their lives, their own arms had 


* 


country *. CCC 

9 XXV. About eighty ſhips of the line and three ſcor 
272 were already equipped, and conſiderable bodies 
of land forces aſſembled, when, 99. the fed, Gay Fe- 

bruary, a proclamation was iſſued, requiring all officers 
civil and military, upon the firſt appearance of any hoſtile 
anempr 10 jnd upon the coaſt of the Kingdom, aue 
ately to cauſe all horfes, oxen, or cattte, whiclt might be fit 
for draft or burthen; and not: the 


— 


t actually employed in the 
king's ſervice, or in the defence of 2 and alſo 
{fo far as might be practicable) all oth 


the place where ſuch hoſtile attempt ſhould be made, and to 
ſecure the ſame, ſo as that they might not fall into the 
hands or power of thoſe who ſhould make ſuch attempt; 
regard being had, however, that the reſpective owners 
ſhould ſuffer as little damage as might be conſiſtent with 
the-publick ſafety. | 


-$ XXVL. As the miniſtry were determined to make 
their chief efforts againſt the enemy in North-America, 
where the firſt hoſtilities. had been committed, and where 
the ſtrongeit impreſſion could be made, a detachment of 
two regiments was ſent thither under the conduct of ge- 
neral Abercrombie appointed as ſucceſſor to general Shir. 
ley, whom they recalled, as a perſon no ways qualified ta 


* At this juncture, a number of publick ſpirited merchants 
of the city of London, and others, formed themſelves in a very 
laudable aflociation, under the name of the marine ſociety, — 
contributed conſiderable ſums of money for equipping ſuch or- 
phans, friendleſs, and forlorn boys, as were willing to engage iti 
the ſervice of the navy. In confequence of this excellent plan, 
which was executed with equal zeal and diſcretion, many thou- 
ſands were reſcued from Hite ; and rendered uſeful members of 
that ſociety, of which they muſt have been the bane and re- 
proach, without this humane interpoſition. he 


conduct 


— = : 
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del in war de Expected? from a man who had not been 
üned to arms, nor ever afte# but in a eivil capacity. 
But the command in chief of all the forces in America 
Was conferred upon the earl of Loudoun, a nobleman of 
amlable charagctef Who had already diftingbithed himſelf 
in the ſervice of his country. Over and above this com- 
mand, he was now appbfrmed governor of Virginia, and 
colonel of a roy American regiment, conſiſting of four 
attalions; to be raifed in that country, and diſciplined by 
Neers of experience, invited from foreign ſervice. Mr. 
Abercrombie ſet fall for America in March; but the earl 
Loudoun, whs directed in chief the plan of operations, 
ne wis veſted wirh power and authority little inferior 
fo thoſe of a vicerby, did not embarł till the latter end of 


2 


May. T5 s litt 3427 Lovers has in d or. no 
© NI. All theſe previous meaſures being taken, 
His majeſty, in th cburſe of the fame month, thought 
— —— pPubliſtr a declaration of war“ againſt the French 

ing, importing, that, ſince the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the uſurparions afld eneroachments made upon the Britiſh 
territories, in America, had been notorious : that his Bri- 
tannick” majeſty Bad, in divers ſerious repreſentations. to 
tie court of Verſalles, complained of theſe repeated acts 


— 


of violence, and demanded ſatis faction; but notwithſtand- 
—U— — aſſurances given by the French king, that 
evety thing ſhould be ſettled agreeable to the treaties ſub- 
fiſting between the two crowns, and particularly that the 
Evacuation. of rhe four neutral iſlands in the Weſt- Indies 
ſhould be effected, the executions of theſe aſſurances, and 
of the treaties on which they were founded; had been e- 
vaded under the moſt frivolous pretences: that the un- 
juſtifiable practices of the French governors, and officers 
Acting under their authority, were ſtill continued, until 
they broke out in open acts of hoſtility in the year one thou- 
fand ſeven hundred and fifty-four; when, in time of pro- 
found peace, without any declaration of war, without any 


See note [O] at the end of the volume. 
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vious notice given, or applieation made, a body of French 
1558 commanded by an officer bearing the French kings 
commithon, attacked in an hoſtile manner, and took poſ- 
ſeffion of an Engliſh fort on the river Ohio, in North A- 
merica : that great naval armaments. heh > ns in the 
ports of France, and a conſiderable body of French troops 
embarked for that country ; that although the French 
ambaſſador was ſent back to England with ſpecious pro- 
feffions of a deſire to mene 
appeared their real deſign was only to amuſe and gain time 
for the paſſage of theſe ſupplies and re - inforcements, 
which they hoped would ſecure the ſuperiority of the 
French forces in America, and enable tHem to carry theit 
ambitious: and oppreſſive projects int6 extcution: that in 
conſequence of the juſt and neceflary meaſures taken by 
the king of Great-Britain for preventing the ſucceſs of 
fuch a dangerous defigh, the French ambaſſador was im- 
mediately recalled from England, the fortifications of Nun» 
kirk were enlarged, great bodies of troopy marched down 
to the ſea- of France, and the Britiſh domini 
chrearened with an invaſion ;, that though the king 
England; in order to fruſtrate theſe intentions, had given 
orders for ſcifing at ſea the ſhips of the French king and 
his ſabje&s,” yer he had hitherts contented himſelf with 
detaining thoſe ſhips which had been takeh, and preſerv- 
ing their cargoesentire, without proceeding to confiſeationz 
but it being at laſt evident from the hoſtile invaſion of Mi- 
norca, that the eourt of Verſailles was determined to re- 
ject all propoſuls of accommodation, and carry on the war 
with the ut moſt violence, his Britannick majeſty could no 
longer conſiſtently with the honour of his crown, and the 
welfare of his ſubjetts, remain within thoſe bounds, which 
from a deſire of peace he had hitherto obſerved. A de- 
nunciation of war followed in the uſual form, and was 


concluded with an aſſurance, that all the French ſubjects 


reſiding in Great- Britain and Ireland, who would demean 
themſelves dutifully to the government, might depend 
upon its protection, and be ſafe in their perſons and ef · 
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te theſe differences, it 
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"2 XXVITI: In the beginning of June the French king 


declared war in his turn againſt his Britannick majeſty, 
and his declaration was couched in terms of uncommon 


aſperity He artfully thre w a ſhade over the beginning of 
hoſtilities in North-America, referring to a memorial 


which had been delivered to the ſeveral courts of Europe, 
containing a ſummary of thoſe facts which related to the 
preſent war, and the negociations by which it had been 
preceded. He inſiſted on the attack made by the king of 
England, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty. fur, on the French poſſeſfions: in North America: 
and afterwards by the Engliſh navy on the navigation and 
eommerce of the French ſubjects, in contempt of the law 
of nations, and. direct violation of treaties. He complain · 
ed that the French ſoldiers and ſailors underwent the 
harſheſt treatment in the Britiſh iſles, exceeding thoſe 
bounds which are preſcribed to the moſt rigorous rights 
of war, by the law of nature, and common humanity. He 
. aftirmed, that while the e e the ap · 
_ pearance of ſincerity, impoſed upon the French ambaſſa - 

lor wirh falſe/proteftations, : orders diametrically oppoſite 
to theſe deceitful affurances of a ſpeedy accommodation 
were actually carrying into execution in North-America: 
that while the court of London employed every caballing 
art, and ſquandered away the ſubſidies of England, to in- 
ſtigate other powers againſt France, his moſt chriſtian ma- 
jelty did not even afk of theſe. powers the ſuccours which 
guarantees and defenfive' treaties authori ſed him to de- 
mand: but recommended to them ſuch meaſures only as 
tended to their peace and ſecurity: that while the 
Engliſh navy, by the moſt odious violences, and ſometimes 
by che vileſt artiſices, made captures of French veſſels, na- 
vigating in full ſecurity under the ſafeguard i of publick 
faith/his moſt chriſtian: majeſty releaſed an Engliſh fri- 
Sate taken by a French ſquadron; and (Britiſh veſſels 
trailed to the ports af France without moleſtation. That 
the ſtriking contraſt formed by theſe different methods of 
proceeding would convince all Europe, that one eourt was 
gn by motives of jealouſy, ambition, and avarice, . 
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that the conduct of the other was founded on principles 
of honour, juſtice, and moderation: that the vague impu- 
tations contained in the king of England's declaration, 
had in reality no foundation; and the very manner in 
which they were ſet forth would prove their futility, 
and falſhood; that the mention made of the works at 
Dunkirk, and the troops aſſembled on the coaſt of the 
ocean, implied the moſt groſs attempt to deceive mank ind 
into a belief, that theſe were the points which determined 
the king of England to iſſue orders for ſeizing the French 
veſſels; whereas, the works at Dunkirk were not begun 
till after two French ſhips of war had been taken by an 
Engliſh ſquadron; and depredations had been committed 
fix months upon the ſubjects of France before the firſt bat- - 
talions began their march to the ſeaſide. In a word, 
the moſt chriſtian king, laying aſide that politeneſs and 
decorum on which his people value themſelves above all 
the nations upon the face of the earth, very roundly taxes 
his brother monarch's adminiſtration with piracy, perfidy, 
iohumanity, and deceit. A charge conveyed in ſuch re- 
proachful terms, againſt one of the moſt reſpectable 
crowned heads in Furope, will appear the more extraor- 
dinary and injurious, if we conſider that the accuſers were 
well acquainted with the falſity. of their own imputations, 
and at the ſame time conſcious of having practiſed thoſe 
very arts which they affected ſo much to decry. For, after 
all, it muſt be allowed, that nothing could be juſtly urged 
againſt the Engliſh government, with reſpect to France, 
except the omiilion of a mere form, which other nations 
might interpret inte an irregularity, but could not con- 
ſtrue into perfidious dealing, as the French had previ- 
oully violated the peace by their inſolence and encroach- 
. . wad io ocayen 

$ XXIX. Whatever might have been the opinion of 
other nations, certain it is, the ſubjects. of Great-Britain 
heartily approved of the hoſtilities committed and intend- 
ed againſt a people, whom they have always conſidered as 
their natural enemies, and the incendiaries of Europe. 
They chearfully comributed to the expence of arma- 
OE IIS 1 ments, 
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ments a, and ſeemed to approve of their deftination, in 
hopes of being able to wipe off the diſgraces they had ſuſ- 
tained in the defeat of Braddock, and the loſs of Minorca. 
The laſt event made a deep impreſſion upon the minds of 
the community. An addreſs was preſented to the king 
by che lord · mayor, aldermen, and common - council of 
London, containing ſtrong hints to the diſadvantage of 
the miniſtry. They expreſſed their apprehenſion, that 
the loſs of che important fortreſs of St. Philip and iſland 
of Minorea, poſſeſſions of the utmoſt conſequence to the 
commerce and naval ſtrength of Great-Britain, without 
any attempt by timely and effectual ſuccours to prevent 
or defeat an attack, ſuch early notice of the enemy's 
intentions, and when his majeſty's navy was ſo evidently 
ſaperior to cheirs, would be an indelible reproach on the 
honour of the Britiſh nation. They expatiated upon the 
imminent danger to which the Britiſh poſſefſions in Ame. 
rica were expoſed, by the miſmanagement and delays 
vihich had attended the defence of thoſe invaluable colo- 
nies, the object of the preſent war, the principal ſource 
of che wealth and ſtrength of theſe kingdoms. They la- 
mented the want of a conſtitutional well-regulated militia, 
the moſt natural and certain defence againſt all invaders 
whatſoever. They ſignified their hope, that the authors 
of the late loſſes and difappointments would be detected, 
and breught to condign puniſhment; that his majeſty's 
known intentions of protecting and defending his fobjelts 
in their rights and poſſeſſions might be faithfully and 
vigorouſty carried into execution; and the large ſupplies, 
fo neceflarity demanded, and ſo chearfully granted, might 
be religiouſly applied to the defence of theſe! kingdoms, 
their colonies; and-their commerce, as well as to the an- 
noyance of their inveterate and perfidious enemies, the 


* Immediately-after-the declaration of war, the French ſhips 
and cargoes which had been taken were tried and condemned as 
legal prizes, cxpoſed to public ſale, and their produce ladged in 
the Bank; but in hat manner this money, amounting to 2 
* as diſtribnted or employed, we have not been able to 
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only ſure means of obtaining a laſting and honourable 
peace. In anſwer to this addreſs the king aſſured them, 
that he would not fail to do juſtice upon any perſons'who 
ſhould have been wanting in their duty to him and their 
country; to inforce obedience and diſcipline in his fleets 
and armies; and to ſupport the authority and reſpect due 
to his government. Remonſtrances of the fame kind were 
preſepted by different counties and corporations; and the 
| populous clamoured aloud for enquiry and juſtice. - 
XXX. The firſt victim offered to the enraged mul- 
titude was the unfortunate general Fowke, who had been 
deputy-governor of Gibraltar, and behaved with remark- 
able condu& and integrity in the exerciſe of that import- 
ant office, till that period; when he fell under the diſplea- 
ſure of the government. He was now brought to trial before 
a board of general officers, and accuſed of having difobeyed 
the orders he had received from the ſecretary at war in three 
ſueceſſive letters , touching the relief of Minorca. Mr. 
Fowke alledged in his own defence, that the orders were 
confuſed and contradictory, and implied a diſcretionary 
power: that the whole number of his garriſon did not ex- 
ceed twothouſand ſix hundred men, after he had ſpared two 
hundred and ſeventy-five to the ſhips commanded by Mr. 
Edgecumbe; that the ordinary duty of the garriſon requir- 
ing eight hundred men, the whole number was not ſufficient 
for three reliefs : that, if he had detached a batralion on 
board the fleet, he ſhould not have had above two reliefs, 
at a time when he believed the place was in danger of 
being attacked, for good reaſons, which he did not think 
himſelf at liberty to mention; that his orders being doubt- 
ful, he held a council of war, which was of opinion, that 
as undoubted intelligence was received of the French 
armies being landed at Minorca, to the number of be- 
tween thirteen and ſixteen thouſand men, and that a 
French ſquadron of fixteen ſhips was ſtationed off the har- 
bour, the ſending a detachment equal to a bartalion from 
Gibraltar would be an ineffectual ſupply for the relief of 
the place, and a weakening of the garriſon from which 


| * See note [ P] at the end ef the volume. 
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they muſt be ſent. He obſerved, that ſuppoſing the orders 
to have been poſitive, and ſeven hundred men detached to 
Minorca, the number remaining at Gibraltar would not 


have exceeded one thouſand five hundred and ſifty- ſix: 
a deduction of ſeven hundred more, according to the order 


of May the twelfth, would have left a remainder of eight 
hundred and fifty · ſix: that the men daily on duty in the 


garriſon, including artificers and labourers in the king's 


works, amounted. to eight hundred and thirty- nine; fo 
that if he had complied with the orders as they arrived, 
he would not have had more than ſeyenteen men over 
and above the number neceſſary ſor the daily work of the 
garriſon: thus the important fortreſs of Gibraltar muſt, at 
this critical con juncture, have been left almoſt naked and 
defenceleſs to the attempts of the enemy; and had thoſe 
detachments been actually ſent aboard, it afterwards ap- 
peared that they could not have been landed on the iſland 
of Minorca. Tho order tranſmitted to general Fowke to 
detain all empty veſſels, for a further tranſportation of 
troops, ſeems to have been ſuperfluous; for it can hardly 
be ſuppoſed he could have occaſion for them, unleſs to 
embark the whole garriſon, and abandon the place. It 
ſeems like wiſe : to have been unneceſſary to exhort the 
general to keep his garriſon as alert as poſſible, during that 
critical time; inaſmuch as it would have been impoſſible 
for the men to have enjoyed the leaſt re p oſe or intermiſ- 
Hon of duty, had the orders been punctielly and literally 
obeyed. What other aſſiſtance it might have been in the 
governor's power to give for the relief of Minorca, or in 
what manner he could avoid fatiguing his garriſon, while 
there was an. impoſſibility of relieving the guards, it is not 
eaſy to comprehend, Be that as it may, when the trial 
was finiſhed; and the queſtion put to acquit or ſuſpend for 
ene year, the court was equally divided; and in ſuch 
cafes the caſting vote being veſted inthe preſident he threw 
it into the ſcale againſt the priſoner, whem his majeſty 
Ht ſit to diſmiſs from his ſervice, CORY 
XXI. The expectation of the publick was now, 
eagerly turned towards America, the chief, if not the ſole 
ſcene of our military operations. On the twenty -fifth day 
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of June, Mr. Abercrombie arrived at Albany, the frontier 
of New-York, and aſſumed the command of the forces 
there aſſembled, conſiſting of two regiments which had 
ſerved under Braddock, two battalions raiſed in America, 
two regiments now tranſported from England, four inde- 
pendent anies which had been many years maintained 
in ä the New- Jerſey regiment, four companies 
levied in North-Carolina, and a body of Provincial forces 
raiſed by the government of New-England. Thoſe to 
the ſouthward, including Pennſylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia, had not yet determined on any regular plan of 
operation, and were moreover hard preſſed in defending 
their weſtern [frontier from the French and Indians, who, 
in ſkulking parties, made ſudden irruptions upon their 

unguarded ſettlements, burning, plundering, and maſ- 
ſacre ing with the moſt ſavage inhumanity. As for South 
Carolina, the proportion of negro- ſlaves to the number of 
white inhabitants was ſo great in that colony, that the 
government could not, with any regard to the ſafety of 
the province, ſpare any reinforcement for the general en- 
terpriſe. The plan of this undertaking had been ſettled 
the preceding year in a council of war, held at New- 
York. There it was reſolved to attack the fort of Nia- 
gara, ſituated between the lakes Ontario and Erie, in 
order to cut off the communication between Canada and 
Loviſiana, and prevent the French from ſupporting their 
new fortreſſes on the Ohio; to reduce Ticonderago and 

Crown-Point, ſo that the frontier of New-York might be 
delivered from the danger of an invaſion, and Great-Bri- 
tam become maſter of the lake Champlain, over which the 
forces might be tranſported in any future attempt: to 
beſiege fort Du 1 upon the Ohio; and to detach a 
body of troops by the river Kennebec, to alarm the capital 
of Canada. This plan was too extenſive for the number 
of troops which had been prepared: the ſeaſon was too 

far advanced before the regiments arrived from England, 

the different colonies were divided in their opinions, and 

Mr. Abercrombie poſtponed the execution of any import - 

ant ſcheme till the arrival of lord Loudoun, who was daily 
expected. The reaſons that delayed the ung 
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and detained his lordſhip ſo long, we do not pretend to 
explain; though we may be allowed to obſerve, that many 
fair opportunities have been loſt, by the neglect and pro- 
Eraſtination of an Engliſh miniſtry. Certain it is, the un- 
accountable delay of this armament rendered it uſeleſs for 
a whole year, afforded time and leiſure to the enemy to 
take their precautions againſt any ſubſequent attack, and, 
in the mean time, to proceed unmoleſted in diſtreſſing the 
Bruiſh ſettlements. Even before this period, they had 
attacked and reduced a ſmall poſt in the country of the 
Five Nations, occupied by twenty-five Engliſhmen, who 
were cruelly butchered to a man, in the midſt of thoſe In- 
* whom Great-Britain had long numbered among her 
Alles. 71 151 Je 2 A 

8 XXXII. Soon after this expedition, having received 
intelligence that a confiderable convoy of proviſions and 
ſtores, for the garriſon of Oſwego, would in a little time 
ſet out from Schenectady, and be conveyed in batteaux up 
the river Onondaza, they formed an ambuſcade among the 
woqds and thickets on the north fide of that river; but 
underſtanding the convoy had paſſed before they reached 
the place, they reſolved to wait the return of the detach- 
ment. Their deſign, however, was fruſtrated by the 
vigilance and valour of colonel Bradſtreet, who expected 
ſuch an attempt, and had taken his meaſures accordingly. 
On the third day of July, while he ſtemmed the ſtream of 
the river, with his batteaux formed into three diviſions, 
they were ſaluted with the Indian war- whoop, and a ge- 
neral diſcharge of muſquetry from the north ſhore. Brad - 
ſtreet immediately ordered his men to land on the oppoſite 
bank, and with a few of the foremoſt took poſſeſſion of a 
ſmall iſland, where he was forthwith attacked by a party 
of the enemy, who had forded the river for that purpoſe; 
but theſe were ſoon repulſed. - Another body having paſ- 


ſed a mile higher, he advanced to them at the head of two 


hundred men, and fell upon them, ſword in hand, with 


- ſuch vigour, that many were killed on the ſpot, and the 


reſt driven into the river with ſuch precipitation, that a 
conſiderable number of them were drowned. Having re- 


ceived information that a third body of them had paſſed 
2 | al 
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at a ford ſtill higher, he marched thither without heſita· 
tion, and purſued them to the other ſide, where they 
where entirely routed and diſperſed. In this action, 
which laſted near three hours, about feventy of the bat - 
teau- men were killed or wounded, but the enemy loft 
double the number killed, and above ſeventy taken pri · 
ſoners. In all probability the whole detachment of the 
French, amounting to ſeven hundred men, would have 
been cut off, had not a heavy rain interpoſed, and diſ- 
abled colonel Bradſtreet from following his blow; for that 
ſame night he was joined by captain Patten with his gre- 
nadiers, in his march from Oneida to Oſwego, and next 
morning reinforced with two hundred men, detached ro 
his aſſiſtance from the garriſon of Oſwego; but by this 
time the rivulets were ſo ſwelled by the rain, that it was 
found impracticable to purſue the enemy through the 
woods and thickets. Patten and his grenadicrs accom» 
panied the detachment to Oſwego, while Bradftreet pur- 
ſued his voyage to Schenectady, from whence he repaired 
to Albany, and communicated ro genera} Abercrombie 
the intelligence he had received from the priſoners, that 
a large body of the enemy were encamped on the eaſtern 
fide of the lake Ontario, provided with artillery, and all 
other implements, to beſiege the fort of Oſwego. | 
9 XXXIII. In conſequence cf this information, major- 
general Webb was ordered to hold himſelf in readineſs to 
march with one regiment to the relief of that garriſon 
but, before they could be provided with neceſſaries, the 
earl of Loudoun arrived at the head-quarters at Albany, 
on the twenty · ninth day of July. The army at this time 
is faid to have conſiſted of regular troops to the number of 
two thouſand ſix hundred, about ſeven thouſand provin- 
cials, ſuppoſed to be in readineſs to march from Fort- Wil- 
liam Henry, under the command of general Winſlow, over 
and above a conſiderable number of batteau-men at Albany 
and Schenectady. The garriſon at Oſwego amounted to 
fourteen hundred ſoldiers, beſides three hundred workmen 
and ſailors, either in the fort, or poſted in ſmall parties be- 
tween the fort and place called Burnet's Field, to ſecure a 
ſafe paſſage — the country of the Six Nations, upon 
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whoſe friendſhip there was no longer any reliance. By the 
beſt accounts received of the enemyꝰ's force, they had about 
three thouſand men at Crown-Point and Ticonderoga 
upon the lake Champlain: but their chief ſtrength was 
collected upon the banks of the lake Ontario, where their 
purpoſe undoubtedly was to reduce the Engliſh fort at 
Oſwego. The immediate object, therefore, of lord Lou. 
doun's attention was the relief of this place; but his de- 
8 was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the province of New. 
York, and other northern governments, who were much 
more intent upon the reduction of Crown-Point, and the 
ſecurity of their own frontiers, which they apprehended 
was connected with this conqueſt. - They inſiſted upon 
Winſlow's. being joined by ſome regiments of regular 
troops before he ſhould march againſt this fortreſs; and 
ſtipulated that a body of reſerve ſhould be detained at 
Albany for the defence of that frontier, in caſe Winſlow 
mould fail in his enterprize, and be defeated. Ar length 
they agreed, that the regiment which Mr. Abercrombic 
had deſtined for that purpoſe ſhould be detached to the re- 
liefof Oſwego: and on the twelfth day of Auguſt major- 
general Webb began his march with it from Albany; but 
on his arrival at the Carrying-place, between the Mohock's 
river and Woad's creek, he received the diſagreeable news 
that Oſwego was taken, and the garriſon made priſoners 
of war. Mr. Webb, apprehending himſelf in danger of 
being attacked by the beſieging army, began immediately 
to render the creek impaſſable, even to canoes, by felling 
trees, and throwing them into the ſtream ; while the ene- 
my, ignorant of his numbers, and apprehenſive of a like 
viſitation from him, took the very Cine method of pre- 
venting his approach: in-conſcquence of this apprehen- 
fon, he was permitted to retire unmoleſted. | 
8 XXXIV. The loſs of the two ſmall farts, called On · 
- tario and Oſwego, was a conſiderable national misfortune. 
They were erected on the ſouth fide of the great lake 
Ontario, ſtanding on the oppoſite ſides, at the mouth of 
the Onondago river, that diſcharges itſelf into the lake, 
and conſtituted a poſt of great importance, where veſſels 
had been built, to cruize upon the lake, which is a * 
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of inland ſea, and interrupt the commerce as well as 


the motions and deſigns of the enemy. The garriſon, as 


we have already obſerved; conſiſted of fourteen hundred 


men, chiefly. militia and new-raiſed recruits, under the 
command of lieutenant-colonel Mercer, an officer of 
courage and experience: but the ſituation of the forts 
was very ill choſen; the materials moſtly timber or logs 


of wood, the defences wretchedly contrived, and un- 


finiſhed-; and, in a word, the place altogether untenable 
againſt any regular approach. Such were the forts which 
the enemy wiſely reſolved to reduce. Being under no 
apprehenſion for Crown-Point, they aſſembled 2 body of 
tropps, conſiſting of thirteen hundred regulars, ſeventeen 
hundred Canadians, and a conſiderable number-of Indian - 
auxilliaries, under the command of the marquis de Mont- 


calm, a vigilant and enterpriſing officer, to whom the con- 


duct of the ſiege was entruſted by the marquis de Vau- 
dreuil, governor and lieutenant-general of New · France. 
The firſt ſtep taken by Montcalm was to block up 
Oſwego by water with two large armed veſſels, and poſt 
a ſtrong body of Canadians on the road between Albany 
and the forts to cut off all communication of. ſuccour and 
intelligence; In the mean time, he embarked his artil- 


lery and ſtores upon the lake, and landed them in the bay 


of Nixouri, the place of general rendezvous. At another 
creek, within half a league of Oſwego, he erected a 
battery for the protection of his veſſels, and on the twelfth 
day of Auguſt, at midnight, after his diſpoſitions had 
been made, he opened the trenches before Fort- Ontario. 
The garriſon having fired away all their ſhells and am- 
munition, ſpiked up the cannon, and deſerting the fort, 
retired next day acroſs the river into Oſwego, which 
was even more expoſed than the other, eſpecially when 
the enemy had taken poſſeſſion of Ontario, from whence 


they immediately began to fire without intermiſſion. 


Colonel Mercer being, on the thirteenth, killed by a 
cannon- ball, the fort deſtitute of all cover, the officers 
divided in opinion, and the garriſon in confuſion, they 
next day demanded a capitulation, and ſurrendered: pri- 
ſoners of war, on condition that they ſhould be exempted 
from plunder, conducted to Montreal, and treated with 

| | humanity, 
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Ne Thefe conditions, however, the marquis did 
not punctually obſer ve. The Britiſh officers and ſoldiers 
were inſulted by the ſavage Indians, who robbed them 
of their clothes aud baggage, maſſacred ſeveral men as 
they ſtood defenceleſs on the parade, aſſaſſinated lieute- 
nant de la Court as he lay wounded in his tent, under the 
protection of a French officer, and barbarouſly ſcalped all 
the fick people in the hoſpital: finally, Montcalm, in 
direct violation of the articles, as well as in contempt of 
common humanity, delivered up above twenty men of 
the garriſon to the Indians, in lieu of the ſame number 
they had loſt during the ſiege; and, in all probability, 
theſe miſerable captives were put to death by thoſe bar- 
barians with the moſt excruciating tortures, according to 
the execrable cuſtom of the country. Thoſe who coun- 
-renance the perpetration of cruelties, at which human 
nature ſhudders with horror, ought to be branded as 
infamous to all poſterity. Such however, were the 
trophies that, in the courſe of the American war, diftin- 
guiſhed the operations of a people who pique themſeves 
upon politeneſs, and the virtues of humanity. The 
priſoners taken at Oſwego, after been thus bar barouſſy 
treated, were conveyed in batteaux to Montreal, where 
they had no reaſon to complain of their reception; and 
before the end of the year, they were exchanged. The 
victors immediately demoliſhed the two forts (if they de- 
ſerved that denomination) in which they found one 
hundred and twenty-one. pieces of artillery, fourteen 
mortars, with a great quantity of ammunition, warlike 
ſtores, and proviſion, befides two ſloops, and two hundred 
batteaux, which likewiſe fell into their hands. Such an 
important magazine, depoſited in a place altogether inde- 
fenfible, and without the reach of immediate fuccour, was 
à flagrant proof of egregious folly, temerity, and miſ- 
conduct. e | uy 
- $-XXXV. The earl of Loudoun finding the ſeaſon 
too far advanced to admit of any enterprize againſt the 
enemy, excrred all his endeavours in making ——— 
For an early campaign in the ſpring, in ſecuring the 
;fromriers of the Engliſh colonies, in forming an uniform 
plan of action, and promoting a ſpirit of harmony yrs 
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the different governments, which had been long divided 
by jarring intereſts, and other ſources of diſſenſion.— 
Mean while, the forts Edward and William-Henry were 
put in a proper poſture of defence, and ſecured with nu- 
merous garriſons; and the forces put into winter - quarters 
at Albany, where comfortable barracks were built for that 
purpoſe. Fort-Granville, on the confines of Pennſylvania, 
an inconſiderable block - houſe, was ſurpriſed by a party 
of French and Indians, who made the garriſon priſoners, 
conſiſting of two-and-ewenty ſoldiers, with a few wo» 
men and children. Theſe they loaded with flour and 
proviſion, and drove tliem into captivity; but the fort 
they reduced to aſhes. Many ſhocking murders were 
perpetrated - upon defenceleſs people, without diſtinction 
of age or ſex, in different parts of the frontiers: but 
theſe outrages were in ſome meaſure balanced by the ad- 
vantages reſulting from a treaty of peace, which the 
governor, of Pennſylvania concluded with the Delaware 
Indians, a powerful tribe that dwell upon the. river Saſ- 
quehanna, forming, as it were, a line along the ſauthern 
ſkirts of the province. At the ſame time the governor of 
Virginia ſecured the friendſhip and alliance of the Che- 
rokees and Catawbas, two powerful nations adjoining to 
that colony, who were able to bring three thouſand fight - 
ing men into the field. All theſe circumſtances conſider- 
ed, Great-Britain had reaſon to expect that the enſuing 
campaign would be vigorouſly proſecuted in America, eſ- 
pecially as a freſh reinforcement of troops, with a great 
ſupply of warlike ſtores, were ſent to that country in 
fourteen tranſports, under convoy of two ſhips. of war, 
which failed — Cork, in Ireland, about the beginning 

of Nete mer. : de ige ved boned 

d XXXVI. No action of great importance diſtin- 
guiſhed the naval tranſactions of this year on the ſide of 
America. In the beginning of June, captain Spry, who 
commanded. a {mall ſquadron, cruiſing off Louiſbourg, in 
the iſland, of Cape-Breton, took the Arc en Ciel, a 
French ſhip. of fifty guns, having on hoard near ſix hun- 
dred men, with a large quantity of; ſtores and proviſions 


for the garriſon. He likewiſe made prize of another 
French ſhip, with ſeyenty ſoldiers, two hundred barrels 


of 
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of powder, two large braſs mortars, and other ſtores of 
the like deſtination. On the 29th day of July, commo- 
dore Holmes, being in the ſame latitude, with two large 
ſhips and a couple of ſloops, engaged two French ſhips of 
the line and four frigates, and obliged them to ſheer off, 
after an obſtinate di A great number of privateers 
were equipped in this country, as well as in the Weſt. 
India iſlands belonging to the crown of Great-Britain; 
and as thoſe feas ſwarmed with French veſſels, their 
cruiſes proved very advantageous to the adventurers, 

8 XXXVII. Scenes of higher import were this year 
added by the Britiſh arms in the Eaſt-Indies.' The ceſſa- 
tion of hoſtilities between the Engliſh and French com- 
ies on the peninſula of Indus, though it encouraged 
Cure to viſit his native country, was not of long du- 
ration; for in a few months both ſides recommenced their 
operations, no longer as auxiliaries to the princes of the 
country, but as principals and rivals, both in arms and 
commerce. Major Laurence, who now enjoyed the chief 
command of the Engliſh forces, obtained divers advan- 
tages over the enemy; and proſecuted his ſucceſs with 
ſuch vigour, as, in all probability, would in a little time 
have terminated the war according to his own wiſh, when 
the progreſs of his arms was interrupted and ſuſpended 
by an unfortunate event at Calcutta, the cauſe of which 
is not eaſily explained : for extraordinary pains have been 
taken to throw a veil over ſome tranſactions, from whence 
this calamiry was immediately or remotely derived. 
{ ö XXXVIII. The old Suba or viceroy of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orixa, dying in the month of April, in the 
year one thoufand ſeven hundred and fifty - ſix, was ſuc: 
ceeded by his adopted fon, Sur Raja al Dowlat, a young 
man of violent pafſions, without principle, fortitude, or 
good faith, who began his adminiſtration with acts of 
perſidy and violence. In all probability, his deſign 
_ againſt the Engliſh ſettlements was ſuggeſted by his ra- 
pacious diſpoſition, on a belief that they abounded with 
treaſure; as the pretenees which he uſed for commenc- 
ing hoſtilities were altogether inconſiſtent, falſe, and fri- 
volgus. In the month of May, he cauſed the por en 
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factory at Caſſimbuzar to be inveſted, and inviting Mr. 
Watts, the chief of the factory, to a conference, under 
the ſanction of a ſafe conduct, detained him as priſoner; 
then, by means of fraud and force intermingled, made 
himſelf maſter. of the factory. This exploit being at- 
chieved, he made no ſecret of his deſign to deprive the 

veliſh of all their ſettlements. With this view he 
marched to Calcutta, at the head of a numerous army, 
and inveſted the place, which was then in no poſture of 
defence. 125 FTC if, 
S XXXIX. The governor, intimidated by the num- 
ber and power of the enemy, abandoned the fort, and 
with ſome principal perſons reſiding in the ſettlement, 
took refuge on board a ſhip in the river, carrying along 
with them their moſt valuable effects, and the books of 
the company. Thus the defence of the place deyolved 
to Mr. Holwell, the ſecond in command, who, with the 
aſſiſtance of a few gallant officers, and a very feeble gar- 
riſon, maintained it with uncommon courage and refolu- 


tion againſt ſeveral attacks, until he was overpowered 


by numbers, and the enemy had forced their way into 
the caſtle, Then he was obliged to ſubmit; and the 
Suba, or viceroy, promiſed on the word of a ſoldier, thad 
no injury ſhould” be done to him or his garriſon. Never- 
theleſs,, they were all driven, to the number of one hun- 
dred and forty-ſix perſons of both ſexes, into a place called 
the Black- Hole priſon, 2 cube of about eighteen feet, 
walled up to the eaſtward and ſouthward, the only quar- 
ters from which they could expect the leaſt refreſhing air, 
and open to the weſtward by two windows ſtrongly bar - 
red with iron, through which there was no perceptible 
circulation. The humane reader will conceive with hor- 
ror the miſerable ſituation to which they muſt-have been 
reduced, when thus ſtewed up in a cloſe ſultry night 
under ſuch. a climate as that of Bengal, eſpecially when 
he reflects that many of them were wounded, and all of 
them fatigued with hard duty. Tranſported with rage 
to find themfelves-thus. barbarouſly cooped: up in a place 
where they muſt be expoſed to ſuffocation, thoſe. hapleſs 
victims endeavoured to force open the door, that they 
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might ruſh upon the ſwords of the barbarians by whom 
they were ſurrounded; but all their efforts were incffec- 
tual; the door was made to open inwards,' and being once 
Mut upon them, the crowd preſſed upon it fo ſtrongly as 
to render all their endeavours abortive :' then they were 
overwhelmed with diſtraction and deſpair. Mr. Hol- 
well, who had placed himſelf at one of the windows, 
accoſted a Jemmautdaar, or ſerjeant of the Indian guard, 
und having endeavoured to excite his compaſſion, by 
drawing a pathetick picture of their ſufferings, promiſed 
to gratify him with a thouſand rupees in the morning, 
if he could find means tv remove one half of them into a 
ſeparate apartment. The ſoldier, allured by the promiſe 
of ſuch a reward, aſſured him he would do his endea- 
vour for their relief, and retired for that purpoſe, but in 
2 few minutes returned, and told him that the Suba, by 
whoſe order alone ſuch a ftep could be taken, was aſleep, 
and no perſon durſt diſturb his repoſe. By this time a 
profuſe ſweat had broke out on every individual, and this 
Was attended with an infatiable thirſt, which became the 
more intolerable as the body was drained of its moiſture. 
In vain thoſe miſerable objects ſtripped themſelves of their 
clothes, ſquatted down on their hams, and fanned the 
air with their hats, to produce a refreſhing undulation. 
Many were unable to riſe again from this poſture, but 
falling down were trod to death, or ſuffocated. The 
dreadful ſymptom of thirſt was now accompanied with a 
difficulty of reſpiration, and every individual gaſped for 
breath. Their deſpair became outrageous ; again they 
attempted to force the door, and provoke the guard to 
Gre upon them by execration and abuſe. The cry of 
Water! Water!” iſſued from every mouth. Even 
the Jemmautdaar was moved to compaſſion at their 
diſtreſs. He ordered his ſoldiers to bring ſome ſkins of 
water, which: ſerved only to enrage the | appetite, and 
increaſe the general agitation. There was no other way 

ef conveying it through the windows but by hats, and 
| this was rendered ineffectual by the eagerneſs and tranſ- 
ports of the wretched priſoners,” who at fight of it 
& uggled and raved even into fats of delirium. In conſe · 
1 | 7 quence 
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quence of theſe conteſts, very little reached thoſe who 
food neareſt the windows, while the reſt, at the farther 
end of the priſon, were totally excluded from all relief, 
and continued calling upon their friends for aſſiſtance, 
and conjuring them by all the tender ties of -pity-and:af- 
fection. To thoſe who were indulged; it proved perni- 
cious ; for, inſtead of allaying their thirſt, it enraged 
their impatience for more. The confuſion became gene - 
ral and horrid; all was clamour and conteſt; thoſe Who 
were at a diſtance endeavoured to force their paſſage te 
che window, and the weak were preſſed down to the 
ground, never to riſe again. The inhuman ruffians 
without derived entertainment from their miſery : they 

ied the priſoners with more water, and held up 
Ights cloſe to the bars that they might enjoy the inhu- 
man pleaſure of ſeeing them fight for the baneful indul- 
gence. Mr. Holwell ſeeing all his particular friends 
lying dead around him, and trampled upon by the living, 
finding; himſelf wedged up ſo cloſe as to be deprived of 
all motion, begged, as the laſt inſtance of their regard, 
that they would remove the preſſure, and allow him to 
retire from the window, that he might die in quiet. 
Even in theſe: dreadful circumſtances, which might be 
fuppoſed to have levelled all diſtinction, the poor delirious 
wretches manifeſted. a reſpect for his rank and character: 
they forthwith gave way, and he forced his paſſage inte 
the centre of the place, which was not crowded fo much, 
becauſe, by this time, about one-third of the number had 
periſhed, and lay in little compaſs on the floor, while the 
reſt ſtill crowded to both windows. He retired to a plat- 
form at the farther end of the room, and lying dawn upon 
tome of his dead friends, recommended his ſoul to hea- 
wn. Here his thirſt grew infupportable ; his difficulty 
u breathing increaſed, and he was ſeized with a ſtrong 
palpitation, Theſe violent ſymptoms, which he could 
not bear, urged him to make another effort: he forced 
his way back to the window, and cried aluud. Water! 
for God's ſake !”” He had been ſuppoſed already dead by 
lis wretched - companions, but finding him ſtill ative, 
they exhibited another extraordinary proof of tenderneſs 
5 ä | and 
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and regard to his perſon: „Give him water, they 
Cried; nor would one of them attempt-ro touch it untit 
be had drank. He nom breathed more freely, and the 
palpitation ceaſed; but finding himfelf ſtill more thirſty 
after drinking, he abſtained from water, and moiſte ned 
his mouth from time to time, by ſucking the perſpira- 
tion from his ſhirt ſleeves“. The miſerable - priſoners, 
perceiving that water rather aggravated than reheved 
their diftreſs, grew clamorous for air, and repeated their 


inſults to the guard, loading the Suba and his governor 


with the moſt virulent reproach. From railing, they 
had recourſe to prayer, beſeeching heaven to put an end 
to their miſery. They now began to drop on all hands; 
but then à ſteam aroſe from the living, and the dead, as 
pungent and volatile as ſpirit of hartſhorn ; ſo that all who 


could not approach the windows were ſuffocated. Mr. 


Holwell, being weary of life, retired once. more to the 
latform, and ſtretched himſelf by the Rev. Mr. Jervas 
llamy, who, together with his fon, a lieutenant, lay 
dead in each other's embrace. In this ſituation he was 
ſoon deprived of ſenſe, and lay to all appearance dead 
till day broke, when his body was diſcovered, and re- 
moved by his ſdrviving friends to one of the windows, 
where the freſh air revived him, and he was reſtored to 
his fight and ſenſes. The Suba, at laſt, being informed 
that the greater part of the priſoners were ſuffocated, en- 
quired if the chief was alive; and being anſwered in the 
affirmative, - ſent an order for their immediate releaſe, 
| when no more than twenty-three ſurvived of an hun 
dred and forty-fix who had entered alive. 
8 XL. Nor was the late deliverance, even of theſe 
few, owing to any ſentiment of compaſſion in the vice- 
roy. He had received intimation, that there was a con- 
fiderable treaſure ſecreted in the fort, and that Mr. Hol- 
well knew the place where it was depoſited. That 


* In his deſpair of obtaining water, this unhappy gentleman 
had attempted tu drink his own urine: but found it intolerably 
bitter; whereas the moiſture that flowed from the pores of his 

ody was ſoft, pleaſant, and refreſhing. _ |. 
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gentleman, who, with his ſurviving companions, had 
deen ſeized with a putrid fever, immediately upon their 
releaſe, was dragged iu that condition before the inhuman 
Suba, who queſtioned him about the treaſure, which ex- 
iſted no where but in his own imagination; and would 
give no credit to his proteſtations, when he ſolemnly de- 
ciared he knew of no ſuch depoſit. Mr. Holwell and 
three of his friends were loaded with fetters, and con- 
veyed three miles to the Indian camp, where they lay all 
night, expoſed to a ſeyere rain: next morning they were 
brought back to town, ſtill manacled, under the ſcorching 
beams of a ſun. intenſely hot; and muſt infallibly have 
expired, had not nature expelled the fever in large painful 


boils, that covered almoſt the Whole body. In this pite- 


ous condition they were embarked in an open boat for 
Muxadavad, the capital of Bengal, and underwent ſuch 
cruel treatment and miſery in their paſſage, as would 
thock the humane reader, ſhould he peruſe the particu- 
lars. At Muxadavad they were led through the city in 
chains, as a ſpectacle to the inhabitants, lodged in an 
open ſtable, and treated for ſome days as the worſt of 
criminals. At length, the Suba's grandmother interpo- 
fed her mediation in their behalf; and as that prince was 
by this time convinced, that there was no treaſure con- 
cealed at Calcutta, he ordered them to be ſet at liberty. 
When ſome of his ſycophants oppoſed this indulgence, 
repre ſenting that Mr. Holwell had ſtill enough left to pay 
a conſiderabie ranſom, he replied with ſome macks of 
compunction and generoſity, If he has any thing left, 
« let him keep it ; his ſufferings! have been great: he 
„ thall have his liberty.“ Mr. Holwell and his Friends 
were no ſooner unfettered, than they took water for the 
Dutch Tankſall or mint, in the neighbourhood of the city, 
where they were received with great tenderneſs and hu- 
manity. The reader, we hope, will excuſe us for hav- 


ing thus particulariſed a tranſaction ſo intereſting and 


extraordinary in all its cireumſtances. The $uba having 


deſtroyed Calcutta, and diſperſed the inhabitants, ex- 
torted large ſums from the French and Dutch factories, 
tat he might diſplay a ſpirit of impartiality Amy + 
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he Europeans; even in his oppretfion, and returned W 


_ his eity of Muxadavad in triumph. By the reduction of 
Calcutta, the Engliſh Eaſt-India company's affairs were 
ſo much embroiled in that part of the world, that perhaps 
nothing could have retrieved them but the interpoſition 
of a national force, and the good fortune of a Clive, whale 
enterprizes were always crowned with ſucceſse. 
S XLI. As the Engliſh Eaſt-India company had, for a 
whole century, been at a conſiderable expence in main- 
taining a marine force at Bombay, to protect their ſhips 
from the piracies of the Angrias, who had rendered 
themſelves independent princes, and fortified Geriah in 
that neighbourhood; many unſucceſsful attempts had 


been made to deſtroy their naval power, and reduce the 


fortreſs, under which they always took ſhelter. In the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- four, the fleet 
of Tullagee Angria, the reigning prince, attacked three 
Dutch ſhips of force, which they either took or deſtroyed. 
Elated with this ſucceſs, he boaſted that he ſhould in a 
little time ſweep the ſeas of the Europeans, and began to 
build ſome large ſhips, to reinforce his grabs and gallivats, 
vhich were the veſſels on which he had formerly depend- 
ed. Next year his neighbours, the Mahrattas, having 
ſignified to the preſidency at Bombay, that they were di 
poſed to join in the neceſſary ſervice of humbling this 
common enemy, ſo formidable to the whole Malabar 
coaſt, commodore James was detached with ſome ſhips 
of foree to attack Angria, in conjunction with thoſe 
allies They accordingly joined him with ſeven grabs 
and fixty! gallivats. They proceeded to the harbour of 
Severndroog, where Angria's fleet lay at anchor: but 
they no ſooner received — — of his approach, than 
they ſlipped their cables, and ſtood out to ſea. He chaſed 
them with all the canvaſs he could carry; but their veſ- 
ſels being lighiter than his. they eſcaped; and he rerurn- 
ed to Severndroog, which is a fortreſs fituated on an 
iſland within muſket ſhot of the main land, ſtrongly, but 
irregularly fortified, and mounted with fifty-four pieces 
of cannon. There were three other ſmall forts on the 
continent, the largeſt of which was called Goa. On the 
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ſecond day of April, the commodore began to batter and 
bombard the iſland, fort, and fort Goa, at the ſame time. 
That of Severndroog was ſet on fire; one of the maga- 
zines blew up; aà general conflagration enſued: the gar- 
riſun were overwhelmed with ſire and, confuſion; the 
Englith feamen landed under cover of the fire from the 
ſhips, and took the place by ſtorm with very little loſs. 
The other fcrts were immediately ſurrendered, and all 
of theſe, by treaty, delivered to the Mahrattas. On the 
eighth of April, the commodore anchored off Bancote, 
now called Fort Victoria, one of the moſt northern parts 
of Angria's dominions, which ſurrendered without op- 
poſition, and ſtill remains in the hands of the Engliſh 
Eaſt-India company, by the conſent of the Mahratras. 

The harbour is good, and here is a great trade for ſalt 
and other commodities ſent hither from Bombay. —_ 
XLII. It was in November following, that the 
ſquadron under admiral Watſon arrived at Bombay, 


where it was reſolved to give Angria the finiſhing ſtroke, 


ſtill in conjunction with the Mahrattas. Mean while 
commodore James was ſent to reconnoitre Geriah, the 
capital of his dominions. and to ſound the depth of the 
harbour; a ſervice which he ſucceſsfully performed. The 
admiral, being joined by a diviſion of ſhips, fitted out at 
the company's expence, having on board a body of 
troops commanded by colonel Clive, failed on the ſeventh 
day of February, and found in the neighbourhood of 
Geriah the Mahratta fleet, conſiſting of four grabs, and 
forty ſinaller veſſels, called gallivats, lying to the north - 
ward of the place, in a creek called Rajpore; and a 
land-army of horſe and foot, amounting to ſeven or eight 
thouſand men, the whole . commanded by Rhamagee 


Punt, who had already taken one ſmall fort, and was 


actually treating about the ſurrender of Geriah. Angria 
himſelf had quitted the place, but his wife and family re- 
mained under the protection of his brother-in-law ;z who, 
being ſummoned to ſurrender by a meſſage from the ad- 


miral, replied, that he would defend the place to the 


laſt extremity, In conſequence of this refuſal the whole 
Engliſh fleet, in two diviſions, ſailed on the 2 
9 | AA3 | 9 : 
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of February into the harbour, and ſuſtained a warm fire 
from the enemy's batteries as they paſſed, as well as from 
the grabs poſted in the harbour for that purpoſe: this, 
however, was ſoon ſilenced after the ſhips were brought 
to their ſtations, ſo as to return the ſalutation. Between 
the hours of four and five in the afternoon, a ſhell being 
throw into one of Angria's armed veſſels, ſet her on fire; 
and the flames communicating to the reſt, they were all 
deſtroyed: between fix and ſeven the fort was ſet on fire 
by another ſhell ; and ſoon after the firing ceaſed on both 
ſides. The admiral, ſuſpecting that the governor of the 
place would ſurrender it to the Mahrattas rather than to 
the Engliſh, diſembarked all the troops under Mr. Clive, 
that he might be at hand, in caſe of emergency, to take 
poſſeſſion. In the mean time, the fort was bombarded; 
the line of battle ſhips were warped near enough to bat- 
ter in breach, and then rhe admiral ſent an officer, with 
a flag of truce to the governor, requiring him to ſur- 
render. His propoſal. being again rejected, the Engliſh 
ſhips renewed their fire next day with redoubled vigour. 
About one o'clock the magazine of the fort blew up, and 
at four the garriſon hung out a white flag for capitulation. 
The parley that enſued proving ineffectual, the engage- 
ment began again, and continued till fifteen minutes 
five; when the white flag was again diſplayed, and now 
the governor ſubmitted to the terms which were impo- 
ſed. Angria's flag was immediately hauled down; and 
two Engliſh captains taking poſſeſſion of the fort with a 
detachment, forthwith hoiſted the Britiſh enfign. To 
theſe captains, whoſe names were Buchannan and Forbes, 
the Mahrattas offered a bribe of fifty thouſand rupees, if 
they would allow them to paſs their guard, that the 
might take poſſeſſion of the fort for themſelves ; but this 
offer was reſected with diſdain, and immediately diſcloſed 
to colonel Clive, who took effectual meaſures to fruſtrate 
their deſign. In this place, which was reduced with 
very inconſiderable loſs, the conquerors found above two 
hundred cannon, ſix braſs mortars, a large quantity of 
ammunition, with money and effects to the value of one 
hundred and thirty thouſand pounds. The fleet which 
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and four of the company's armed veſſels remained in the 
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was deſtroyed conſiſted of eight grabs, one fhip finiſhed, 
two upon the ſtocks, and a good number of gallivats. 
Among the priſoners, the admiral found Angria's wife, 
children, and mother, towards whom he demeaned him- 
felf with you humanity x. Fhree hundred European ſol- 

md as many ſeapoys, were left to guard the fort; 


harbour for the defence of the place, which was extreme - 


ly well ſituated for commerce. e ee 
S XLIII. The admiral. and Mr. Clive failed back to 


Madras in triumph, and there another plan was formed 
for reſtoring the company's affairs upon the Ganges, re- 
covering Calcutta, and taking vengeance on the cruel 
viceroy of Bengal. In October they ſet fail agaim for the 


dottom of the bay; and about the beginning of December 


arrived at Balaſore, in the kingdom of Bengal. Having 
croſſed the Braces, they proceeded up the river Ganges 
as far as Falta, where they found governor Drake, and 
the other perſons who had eſcaped on board of the ſhips 
when Calcutta was inveſted. Colonel Clive was diſem- 
barked with his forces to attack the fort of Buſbudgia by 
land, while the admiral battered it by ſea: but the place 


being ill provided with cannon, did not hold out above 


an hour after the firing began. This conqueſt — | 
chieved at a very eaſy purchaſe, two of the great ſhips 
anchored between Tanny fort and a battery on the other 
fide of the river, which were abandoned before one ſhot 
was diſcharged againſt either, thus the paſſage was laid 
open to Calcutta, the reduction of which we thall record 
among the tranſactions of the enſuing year. 


* When the admiral entered their apartment, the whole fa- 
mily, ſhedding floods of tears, fell with their facesto the ground; 
from which being raiſed, the mother of Angria, told him, in 2 
piteous tone, the people had no king, ſhe no ſon, her daughter 
no huſband, their children no father. The admiral replying, 
* they muſt look upon him as their father and their friend 3” 
the youngeſt boy; about fix years of age, ſeiſed him by the 
hand, and ſobbing exclaimed, «then you ſhall be my father.“ 
Mr. Watſon was ſo. affected with this pathetic addreſs, that the 


tears trickled down his cheeks, while he aſſured them they 


might depend upon his protection and friendſhip. 
CHAR 
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Sroerlen. & II. Meaſures taken by the King of | Pruſſia 
and clector of Hanover. & III. — of the 
- +: court of Vienna to frufirate them. & IV. His Pruffian 
maieſiy demands an explanation from the Empreſs 
- Queen. {I V. Her anſwer. & VI. The Prufſian army 
enters Saxony, and publiſhes a. manifeſto. © Prince 
- Ferdinand takes Leipſiat. & VII. King of | Pruſſia 
tales poſſeton of Dreſcien, and blocks: up the king 
, Poland at Pirna. & VIII. i Prufſian arm pene- 
traies into Bobemia, and fights the battle of Lowef- 
aun. I IX. Saxon army furreuders. & XK. King 
1 Poland's memcridl to the States-General, $ Xl. 
b  dmiperial decrees publiſhed againſt the ing of Pruſſia. 
8 XII. Declarations of dyfferent powers. & XIII. 2 
His Priſſian majcſiy s anſwer to the Saxon memerial. bom 
F IV. And jujtification of bis  condud?. & XV il * 
- » Remarks on both. thoſe pieces: & XVI. | Diſputes be. hal 
my — the Parlament of Paris and the clergy. deg] 
S XVII. Dearth of corn in England. & XVIII. ſeen 
anoverian auxiliaries ſent back. & XIX. Seffion Cour 
” S XX. Debates on the adaveſs. & XXI. Eng 
5 Bill paſſed. or probibiting the — — of: corn. prov 
= Mefage: to the Houſe concerning Adm. Byng. & XXII. d 
_ »Supplers granted. & XXIII. Refledims> on the con. ide 
tinental war. & XXIV. Meſſages from ibe king 10 thro 
_ #be Parliament. $ XXV. Meaſures taken to remove diffe 
+ tbe" ſearcity of corn. XX VI. Militia bill. & XXVII. bet 
* "Petitions fur aud again it. & XXVIII. Altered by chat 
4 "the lords. XXIX. Bitts for qua tering the ſorei gu lroops, fupp 
5 aud for regulating the marines while on ſhore. & XXX. 
B. U for þ 44 e more ſpeedy recruiting the land forces ard who 
marines. Af relating to pazonbroters and gaming- 
— bogſes. RANT: Lacs relating to the wages of Weavers, defe 
and to the improvement of the Britifh fiſhery. & XXXII. 
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Regulations with reſpect to the | importation ef Alk. 
5 XXXIV. Smugglers encouraged io enter into bis 
majeliys ſerwice. & XXXV. Enguiry into the ſcarcity 
of corn. & XXXVT. Inveſtigation of ibe loſs of Minorca. 

S XXXVII. Examination of the American contract. 
$ XXXVIII. Enuguiry into the conduct of admiral 
Know!/es, as governor of Jamaica. & XXXIX. Re- 
ſalutions concerning Muford-baven. | $ XL. Seffior 
cloſed. & XLI. Trial of Adm. Byng. & XLII. Re- 
commended io mercy.  XLIII. Meſſage from the King 
. to the Parliament, reſpetting the 95 8d XLIV. 
Bill ta releaſe the members of ihe couri- martial ſrom 
ubeir oath of ſecreſy. & XLV. Execution q \admrat 
Byxng. S XLVI. Paper delivered by bim ta the. mai/bal 
of tee admirally.. & XLVII. Remarks on bis fate. 


$4. 1 AVING thus to the beſt of our power given 
139 H a faithful and exact detail of every material 
erent, in which Great-Britain was concerned either at 
home, or in her ſettlements abroad, during the greateſt part 


af the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty - ſix, we 


ſhall now return to Europe, and endeayour to explain the 
beginning of a bloody war in Germany, which then 
ſeemed to have become the chief object of the Britiſh 
councils. On the eve of a rupture between France and 
England, it was natural for his Britannick majeſty to 


provide for the ſafety of his electoral dominions, the only 


quarter by which he was at all acceſſible to the efforts of 
the enemy, who he foreſaw would not fail to annoy him 
through that avenue. He, at that time, ſtood upon in- 
different terms with the king of Pruſſia, who was con- 
lidered as a partiſan and ally of France; and he knew 
that the houſe of Auſtria alone would not be ſufficient to 
ſupport him againſt. two ſuch powerful antagoniſts. In 
this emergency, he had recourſe to the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
who, in conſequence of a large ſubſidy granted by Eng- 
land, engaged to furniſh a ſtrong body of forces for the 
defence of Hanover. His Pruſſian majeſty ſtartled at 
the conditions of this treaty, took an opportunity to 
declare that he would not ſuffer foreign forces of any 
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nation to enter the empire, either as principuls or auxil; 
aries; a declaration which probably flowed from a jea- 


Jouſy and averſion he had conceived to the court of 


Peterſburgh, as well as from a reſolution he had formed 
of ſtriking ſome great ſtroke in Germany, without any 
riſque of being reſtriẽted or controlled. He knew he 
ſmauld give umbrage to the French king, who had already 
made preparations for penetrating into Weſtphalia : bir 
he took it for granted he ſhould be able to exchange his 
Fomnexions with France for an alliance with Great -Bri- 
tain, which would be much leſs troubleſome, and much 
more productive of advantage: indeed, ſuch an alliance 
was the neceſſary conſequence of his declaration. Had 


his Britannick majeſty made a requiſition of the Ruſſian 


auxiliaries, he muſt have expoſed himſelf to the reſem- 


ment of a warlike monarch, who hovered on the ſkirts of 
His cleftorare at the head of one hundred and forty 
thouſand men, and could have ſubdued the whole country 
in one week; and if he forbore to avail himſelf of the 
treaty with the czarina, he did not know how ſoon the 
king of Pruſſia might be reconciled to his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty's deſign of invaſion. As for the empreſs- queen, 
her attention was engroſſed by ſchemes for her intereſt or 
+ rm and her hands ſo full, that ſhe either could 

or would not, fulfil the engagements ſhe had con- 


tracted with her former and firmeſt allies. In theſe 


circumſtances the king of England ſought and obtained 
the alliance of Pruſſia, which, to the beſt of our compre- 


henſion, entailed upon Great-Britain the enormous bur- 


then of extravagant ſubſidies, together with the intole- 
rable expenſe of a continental war, without being pro- 
ductive of one advantage, either poſitive or negative, to 
England or Hanover. On the contrary, this connexion 
threw the empreſs-queen into the arms of France, hot: 
friendſhip ſhe bought at the expenſe of the barrier in 
the Netherlands, acquired with infinite labour, by the 


blood and treaſure of the maritime powers: it gave birth 


to a confederacy of deſpotick princes; ſufficient, if theit 


joint force was fully exerted, to overthrow the liberties cf 
all the free ſtates in Europe; and, after all Hanover has 
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been over-run, and ſubdued by the enemy; and the king; 
of Pruſſia, put to the ban of the empire. All theſe con- 
ſequences are, we apprehend, fairly deducible from the 
relolution which his Pruſſian majeſty took, at this. junc- 
tore, to precipitate a war with. the houſe of Auſtria. 
The apparent motives that prompted him to this meaſure. 
we ſhall. preſently explain. In the mean time, the de- 
fenſire treaty , between the empreſs-queen and France 
was no ſooner ratified, than the czarina was invited to 
accede to the alliance, and a private miniſter ſent from 
Paris to Peterſburgh, to negociate the conditions: of this 
acceſſion, which the empreſs of Ruſſia accordingly em- 
braced: a circumſtance ſo agreeable. to the court of 
Verſailles, that the marquis de L' Hopital was immediate - 
ly appointed ambaſſador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
nary to the court of Ruſſia. Applications were likewiſe, 
made to the courts of Madrid and 'Furin, ſoliciting their 
concurrence; but their catholick and Sardinian majeſties 
wiſely reſolved toobſerve a neutrality. At the ſame time, 
intrigues were begun by the French emiſſaries in the 
ſenate of Sweden, in order to kindle up a war between 
that nation and Pruſha; and their endeavours fucceeded 
in the ſequel, even contraty to the inclination of their 
ſovereign. At preſent, a plot was diſcovered for alter- 
ing the form of government, by increaſing the power of 
the crown; and ſeveral perſons of rank beiug convicted 
n trial, were beheaded as principals in chis conſpiracy. 
Athough it did not appear that the king or queen were 
at all concerned in the ſcheme, his Swediſh majeſty. 
thought himſelf ſo. hardly treated by the diet, that he 
threatened: to reſign his royalty, and retire into his own 
hereditary dominions. This deſign was extremely diſ- 
agreeable to the people in general, who eſpouſed his 
cauſe in oppoſition to the diet, by whom they conceived 
themſelves more oppreſſed than they ſhould have been 
under an unlimited monarchy. l 15h gar 
II. The king of Pruſſia, alarmed at theſe for- 
midable alliances, ordered all his forces to be completed, 
and held in readineſs to march at the firſt. notice; and a 
report was induſtriouſly circulated, that by a ſecret article 
| in 
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inthe late treaty between France and the houſe of Auftris, 
theſe two powers had obliged themſelves to deſtroy the 
Proteftant religion, and overrurn the freedom of the 
empire, by a forced election of a king of the Romans. 
The cry of religion was no impolitick meaſure : bur it 
no longer produced the ſame effect as in times pak 
Relipich was made a pretence on both ſides : for the 
partiſans of theempreſs-queen infinuated, on all occaſions, 
that the ruin of the catholick faith in Germany, was the 
principal object of the new alliance between the kings of 
Great- Britain and Pruſſia. It was in conſequence of 
ſuch ſuggeſtions, that his Britannick majeſty ordered bis 
electoral miniſter at the diet, to deliver a memorial to all 
the "miniſters at Ratiſbon, expreſſing his ſurpriſe to find 
the treaty he had coneluded with the King of Pruſſia in- 
duſtriouſ y repreſented 'as a ground of apprehenſion and 


 umbrage, eſpecially for religion. He obſerved, that as 


France had made open diſpoſitions for invading the elec- 
torate of Hanover, and diſturbing the peace of the empire; 
that as he had been denied, by the empreſs-queen, the 
ſuccours ſtipulated in treaties of alliance; and as he was 
refuſed aſſiſtance by certain ſtates of the empire, who 
even ſeemed diſpoſed ro favour ſuch a diverſion; he had, 
in order to provide for the ſecurity of his own dominions, 
to eſtabliſh peace and tranquillity in the empire, and 
maintain its ſyſtem and privileges, without any prejudice 
to religion, concluded a defenſive treaty with the king of 
Pruffia': that, by this inſtance of patriotick zeal for the 
welfare of Germany, he had done an eſſential ſervice to 
the empreſs-queen, and performed the part which the 
head of the empire, in dignity and duty, ought to have 
ated : that time would demonſtrate how little it was the 
intereſt of the empreſs-queen to engage in a ſtrict alliance 
with a foreign power, which, for upwards of two cen - 
turĩes, had ravaged the principal provinces of the empire, 
maintained repeated wars againſt the archducal houſe of 
Auſtria, and always endeavoured, as it ſuited her views, 
to excite diſtruſt and diſſenſion among the princes and 
Kates that compoſe the Germanick body. ; m. 
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III. The court of Vienna formed two conſiderable 
armies in Bohemia and Moravia; yet pretended that 
they had nothing in view but {elf- preſervation, and 
ſolemnly diſclaimed both the ſecret article, and the deſign 
which had been laid to theif charge. His moſt chriſtian 
majeſty declared, by his miniſter at Berlin; that he had n 
other intention but to maintain the publick tranquillity off 
Europe; and, this being the ſole end of all his meaſures, 
he beheld with ſurpriſe the preparations and armaments 
of certain potentates: that, whatever might be the view 
with which they were made, he was diſpoſed to make uſe 
of the power which God had put into his hands, not 
only to maintain the publick peace of Europe againſt all 
who ſhould attempt to diſturb it, but alfoto employ all his 
forces, agreeably to his engagements, for the aſſiſtance of 
his ally, in caſe her dominions ſhould be attacked: finally, 
that hewould act in the ſame manner in behalf ofall the other 
powers with whom he was in alliance. This intimation 
made very little impreſſion upon the king of Pruſſia, who 
had already formed his plan, and was determined to exe- 
cute his purpoſe. What his original plan, might have 
been, we ſhall not pretend to diſcloſe; nor do we believe 
he imparted it to any confident or ally. It muſt be con- 
feſſed; however, that the intrigues of the court of Vienna 
furniſhed him with a ſpecious pretence for drawing the 
ſword, and commencing hoſtilities. The empreſs- queen 
had ſome reaſon to be jealous of ſuch a formidable 
neighbour. She remembered his irruption into Bohemia, 
in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty- four, 
at a time when ſhe thought that country and all her other 
dominions, ſecure from his invaſion by the treaty of 
Breſlau, which ſhe had in no particular contravened. She 
caballed againſt him in different courts of Europe; ſhe 
concluded a treaty with the czarina, which, though 
ſeemingly defenſive, implied an intention of making con- 
quefts upon this monarch : ſhe endeavoured to engage 
the king of Poland, elector of Saxony, as a contracting 
power in this confederacy ; and, if he had not been 
afraid of a ſudden viſit from his neighbour of Pruſſia, it 
cannot be ſuppoſed but he TO have been pleaſed to 
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eqntribute to the humiliation. of a prince, who had once 
before, without the leaſt provocation, driven him from his 
dominions,. taken poſſeſſion of his capital, routed his 
trogps, and obliged him to pay a million of crowns, to 
indemniy him for the expenſe of this expedition: but 
he, carefully. avoided taking ſuch a ſtep as might expoſe 
him ta another invaſion, and even refuſed to accede to 
the treat of Peterſburgh; though it was expreſsly de- 
fenſixe; the aſus Federis being, his Pruffian majeſty's 
attacking either of the contracting parties. It appears, 
however, that count de Bruhl, prime miniſter and 
favourite of the king of Poland, had, in conjunction with 
ſome of the Auſtrian miniſters, carried on certain ſcan- 
dalous intrigues, in order to embroil the king of Pruſſia 
with the empreſs of Ruſſia, between whom a miſunder- 
ſtanding had long ſubſiſte cc 

8 IN. His Pruſſian majeſty, perceiving the military 
preparations of the court of Vienna, and having obtained 
intelligence of their ſecret negociations with different 
powers of Europe, ordered M. de Klingraafe, his mi- 
niſter at the imperial court, to demand whether all thoſe 
preparations.of war, on the frontiers of Sileſia, were de- 
ſigned againſt him, and what were the intentions of her 
imperial majeſty? To this demand the empreſs replied, 
that in the preſent juncture ſhe had found it neceſſary to 
make armaments, as weil for her on defence as for that 
of her allies; but that they did not tend to the prejudice 
of any petſon or ſtate whatever. The king, far from be - 
ing ſatisfied with this, general anſwer, ſent freſh orders ts 
Klingraafe, to repreſent, that after the king had diſſem- 
bled, as long as he thought conſiſtent with his ſafety and 
honour, the bad deſigus imputed to the empreſs would not 
ſuffer him longer to diſguiſe his ſentiments: that he was 
aequaimted with the offenſive projects which the two courts 
had formed at Peterſburgh; that he knew they had en- 
gaged to attack him ſuddenly with an army of two hun- 
dred thouſand men; a deſign which would have been ex- 
ecuted · in the ſpring of the year, had not the Ruſſian 
forces wanted reeruits, their fleet mariners, and Livonia 
2 ſuflicient quantity of corn for their ſupport ;- that he 
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conftituted the empreſs-arbiter of peace or war: if ſlie de- 
ſired the former, he required a clear and formal declara- 
tion, or poſitive aſſurance, that ſhe had no intention to 
attack him, either this year or the next; but he ſhould 
look upon an ambiguous anſwer as a declaration of war; 
and he called heaven to witneſs, that the mpreſs alone 
would be guilty of the innocent blood that ſhould be ſpilt, 
and all the diſmal conſequences that would attend the 


* ” 
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$ V. A declaration of this nature might have provok- 
ed a leſs haughty court than that of Vienna, and, indeed, 
ſeems to have been calculated on purpoſe to exaſperate the 
pride of her imperial majeſty, whoſę anſwer he ſoon re+ 
ceived to this effect : that his majeſty the king of Prutha 
had already been employed, for ſome time, in all kinds of 
the moſt conſiderable preparations of war, and the moſt 
diſquieting with regard to the publick tranquillity, when 
he thought fit to demand explanations of her majeſty, 
touching the military diſpoſitions that were making in her 
dominions; diſpoſuions on which ſhe had not reſolved til 
after the preparations of his Pruſſian majeſty had been 
made; that though her majeſſy might have declined cx» 
plaining herſelf on thoſe ſubjects, which required no ex- 
planation, ſhe had been pleaſed to declare, with her own 
mouth, to M. de Klingraafe, that the critical ſtate of 
publick affairs rendered the meaſures ſhe was tak ing ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for her own ſafety, and that of her allies; 
but that, in other reſpects, they tended to the prejudice 
of no perſon whatſoever: that her imperial majeſty had 
undoubtedly a right to form what judgment ſhe . 
on the circumſtances of the times; and likewiſe that it 
belonged to none but herſelf to eſtimate her own danger: 
that her declaration was ſo clear, ſhe never imagined it 
could be thought other wiſe: that being accuſtomed to re- 
ceive, as well as to practice, the decorums which ſove- 
reigns owe to each other, ſhe could not hear withou 
aſtoniſhment and ſenſibility the contents of the — 
now preſented by M. de Klingraafe; ſo extraordinary, 
both in the matter and expreſſions, that ſhe would find 
herſelf under a neceſſity 1 tranſgreſſing 3 
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that moderation which ſhe had preſeribed to hefſelf, 
were ſhe to anſwer the whole of its contents: neverthe- 
leſs, ſhe: thought proper to declare, that the information 
communicated to kis-Proflian majeſty; of an offenſive alli. 
ance againſt him, ſubſiſting between herſelf and the em- 
preſs of Ruſſia,» together with the circumſtances and pre. 
tended ſtipulations of that alliance, were abſolutely falſe 
and | forged, for no ſuch treaty did exiſt, or ever had ex- 
iſted. She concluded with obſerving, that this declaration 
would enable all Europe to judge of what weight and 
quality thoſe dreadful events were which Khingraafe's 
memorial announced; and to perceive that, in any eaſe, 
they could not be imputed to her imperial majeſty. This 
anſwer, though ſeemingly explicit, was not deemed ſuf. 
ficiently categorical, 'or, at leaſt, not ſuitable to the pur- 
2 the king of Pruſſia, who by his reſident at 
Vienna, once more declared, that if the empreſs- queen 
would ſigu a poſitive aſſurance that ſhe would not attack 
his Pruſſian majeſty, either this year or the next, he would 
directly withdraw his troops, and let things be reſtored to 
their former footing. This demand was evaded, on pre- 
tence that ſuch an aſſurance could not be more binding 
than the ſolemn treaty by which he was already ſecured; 
a treaty which the empreſs- queen had no intention to vi- 
olate. But, before an anſwer could be delivered, the 
king had actually invaded Saxony, and publiſhed his de- 
claration againſt the court of Vienna. The court of Vien- 
na believing that the king of Pruſſia was bent upon em- 
ploying his arms ſomewhere ; being piqued at the dicta- 
torial manner in which his demands were conveyed ; 
unwilling to lay themſelves under further reſtrictions ; 
apprehenfive of giving umbrage to her allies, and confi- 
dent of having provided for their own ſecurity, reſolved 
to run the riſque of his reſentment, not without hopes 
of being indemnified in the courſe of the war, for that 
rt of Sileſia which the queen had been obliged to cede 
in the treaty of Breſau. 46h Has 
8 VI. Both ſides being thus prepared, and perhaps 
equally eager for action, the king of Pruſſia would no 
longer ſuſpend his operations, and the ſtorm firſt fell 
3+ WS : upon 
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upon Saxony. He reſolved to penetrate through that 


country into Bohemia, and even to take poſſeſſion of it as 
2 frontier, as well as for the convenience. of ingreſs and 
egreſs to and from the Auſtrian dominions. Beſides, he 
had reaſon to believe the king of Poland, elector of Saxony, 
was connected with the czarina and the empreſs- queen; 
therefore, he thought it would be impolitick to leave that 
prince ia any condition to give him the leaſt diſturbance. 
His army entered the Saxon territory towards the latter 
end of Auguſt, when he publiſhed a declaration, import - 
ing, that the unjuſt conduct and dangerous views of the 
court. of Vienna againſt his majeſty's dominions laid him 
under the neceflity. of taking proper meaſures for protect- 
ing his territories and ſubjects; that for this purpoſe he 

could not forbear taking the diſagreeable reſolution to 
enter with his troops the hereditary dominions of his ma- 
jeſty the king of Poland, elector of Saxony: but he pro- 
reſted before God and man, that on account of his perſonal 
eſteem and friendſhip for that prince, he would not have 
proceeded to this extremity, had he not been forced to it 
by the laws of war, the fatality of the preſent conjunc- 
tore, and the neceffiry of providing for the defence and 
ſecurity, of his ſubjects. He reminded the publick of the 
tenderneſs with which he had treated the elector of 
Saxony, during the campaign of the year one thouſand 


ſeven hundred and forty-four,. and of the bad conſe- 


quences reſulting to that monarch from his engagements 
with the enemies of Pruſſia, He declared that the ap- 
prehenſions of being expoſed again to ſuch (enterpriſes, 
had obliged him to take thoſe precautions which prudence 
dictated: but he proteſted in the moſt. ſolemn manner, that 
he had no hoſtile views againſt his Poliſh majeſty, or his 
dominions ; that his troops did not enter Saxony as ene- 
mies, and he had taken care that they ſhould oblerve the 
beſt order, and the moſt exact diſcipline; that he deſired 


nothing more ardently, than the happy minute tlat ſhould 


rocure him the ſatis faction of reſtoring to his.Poliſh ma- 
jeſty his hereditary dominions, Which he had ſeized only as 
a ſacred depoſitum. By his miniſter at Dreſden, he had de- 


manded a free paſſage for his forces through the Saxon 
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dominions; and this the king of Poland was ready to 
grant, with reaſonable limitations, to be ſettled by com- 
miſſaries appointed for that purpoſe. But theſe were for- 
malities Which did not at all ſuit with his Pruſſian ma. 
jeſty's diſpoſition or deſiga. Even before this requiſition 
was made, a body of his troops, amounting to fifteen thou. 
ſand, under the command of prince Ferdinand, brother to 
the duke of Brunſwick, took poſſeſſion of Leipſick, on 
the twentieth day of September. Here he publiſhed a 
declaration ſignifying, that it was his Pruſſian majeſty's 
intention to confider and defend the inhabitants of that 
electorate as if they were his own ſubjects; and that he 
had given preciſe orders to his troops to obſerve the moſt 
exact diſcipline. As the firſt mark of his affection, he 
ordered them to provide the army with all ſorts of provi- 
ſion, according to a certain rate, on pain of military exe- 
cution. That ſame evening notice was given to the cor- 
poration of merchants, that their deputies ſhould pay all 
taxes and cuſtoms to the king of Pruffia ; then he took 
poſſeſſion of the cuſtom-houſe, and excife-office, and or- 
dered the — 2 of corn and meal to be opened for 


the uſe of his ſoldiers. 


$ VII. The king of Poland, apprehenſive of ſuch a 
viſitation, had ordered all the troops of his electorate to 
leave their quarters, and aſſemble in a ſtrong camp mark- 
ed out for them, between Pirna and Konigſtein, which 
was entrenched, and provided with a numerous train of 
artillery. Thither the king of Poland repaired, wigh his 
two ſons Xaverius and Charles, but the queen and the 
reſt of the royal family remained at Dreſden. Of this 
capital his Pruſſian majefty, with the bulk of his army, 
t ook poſſeſſion on the eighth day of September, when he 
was viſited by lord Stormont, the Engliſh ambaſſador at 
that court, accompanied by count Salmour, a Saxon mi- 
niſter, who, in his maſter's name, propoſed a neutrality. 
The king of Pruſſia profeſſed himſelf, extremely well 
pleaſed with the propoſal ; and, as the moſt convincwg 
proof of his neutrality, defired the king of Poland would 
ſeparate his army, by ordering his troops to return to their 
former quarters. His Poliſh majeſty did not like to be - 
* | tutore 
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tutored in his own dominions: he depended for his own 
ſafery more upon the valour and attachment of his troops 
thus aſſembled, than upon the friendſhip of a prince who 
had invaded his dominions, and ſequeſtered his revenve 
without provocation; and he truſted too much to the ſi- 
tuation of his camp at Pirna, which was deemed impreg- 
nable. In the mean time, the king of Pruſſia fixed his 
head · quarters at Seidlitz, about half a German league 
diſtant from Pirna, and poſted his army in ſuch a manner, 
as to be able to intercept all convoys of proviſion defigned 


fror the Saxon camp: his forces extended on the right to- 


wards the frontiers of Bohemia, and the vanguard actu- 
ally ſeized the paſſes that lead to the cireles of Satzer and 
Leutmeritz, in that kingdom; while prince Ferdinand of 
Brunſwick marched with a body of troops along the Elbe, 
and took poſt at this laſt place without oppoſition. At 
the ſame time, the king covered his own dominions by 
aſſembling two conſiderable bodies in Upper and Lower 
Silefia, which occupied the paſſes that communicated with 
the circles of Buntzlau and Koningſgratz. Hoſtilities 


were commeneed on the thirteenth day of September, 


by a detachment of Pruſſian huſſars, who attacked an 
Auſtrian eſcorte to a convoy of proviſions, deſigned for the 
Saxon camp; and — routed them, carried off a con- 
ſiderable number of loaded waggons. The magazines at 
Dreſden were filled with an immenſe quantity of proviſion 
and forage for the Pruſſian army, and the bakers were 
ordered to prepare a vaſt quantity of bread, for which 
porpoſe, thirty new ovens were erected. When the king 
of Pruſſia firſt arrived at Dreſden, he lodged at the houſe 
of the counteſs Moczinſka; and gave orders that the - 
queen, and royal family of Poland, ſhould be treated with 
all due veneration and reſpet*': even while the Saxon 
camp was blocked up on every fide, * he ſometimes 
permitted a waggon, loaded with freſh proviſion and 
game, to paſs unmoleſted for the uſe of his Poliſh ma- 
I Yo ; . . : e 8 : 


# See note [Q] at the end of the volume. 
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8 VIII. During theſe tranſactions, the greateſt part of 


the Pruſſian army advanced into Bohemia, under the com- 
mand of veldt-mareſchal Keith “, who reduced the town 


uud palace of Teichen, took poſſeſſion of all the paſſes, and 


encamped near Auſſing, a ſmall town in Bohemia, at no 
great diſtance from the imperial army, amounting to fifty 
thouſand men, commanded by count Brown, an: officer of 
Iriſh extract, who had often diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
field by his courage, vigilance, and conduct. His Pruſſian 
majeſty having left a conſiderable body of troops for the 
blockade of Pirna, aſſumed in perſon the command of 
mareſchal Keith's corps, and advanced to give battle to 
the enemy. On the twenty-ninth day of September he 
formed his troops in two columns, and in the evening ar- 
rived with his van at Welmina, from whence he ſaw the 
Auſtrian army poſted with its right at Lowoſchutz, and 
its left towards the Egra. Having occupied with fix bat. 
talions a hollow way, and fome riſing grounds, which com- 
manded the town of Lowoſchutz, he remained all night 
under arms at Welmina; and on the firſt day of October 
early in the morning, formed his whole army in order of 
battle; rhe firſt line, conſiſting of the infantry, occupying 
two hills, and a bottom betwixt them; the ſecond line be- 
ing formed of ſome battalians, and the third compoſed of 
the whole cavalry. The Auſtrian general had taken pol- 
ſeſſion of Lowoſchutz, with a great body of infantry, and 
placed a battery of cannon in front of the town: he had 
ormed his cavalry chequerwiſe, in a line between Lowoſ- 
chutz, and the vil e of Sanſchitz; and poſted about two 
thouſand Croats and irregulars in the vineyards. and ave- 
nues on his right. The morning was darkened with a 


dak fog, which vaniſhed about ſeven : then the Profhan 


avalry advanced to attack the enemy's horſe; but receiv- 
ed ſuch a fire from the irregulars, poſted in vineyards and 
ditches, as well as from a numerous artillery, that the) 
were obliged to retire for protection to the rear of the 


* Brother to the earl Mareſchal of Scotland, a gentleman 
who had ſignalized himielf as a general in the Ruſſian army, and 
was accounted one of the beſt officers of his time; not more ad- 
mired ſor his warlike genius, than amiable in his diſpoſition. 

; Ss | Pruſſian 
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Pruſſian infantry and cannon. There, being formed, and 
led back to the charge, they made an impreſſion on the 
Avftriat cavalry, and drove the irregulars, and other 
bodies of infantry, from the ditches, defiles, and vine yards 
which they poſſeſſed: but they ſuffered ſo ſeverely in this 


dangerous ſervice, that the king ordered them to re- aſcend 


the kill, and take poſt again behind the infantry, from 
whence they no more advanced. In the mean time, a 
furious cannonading was maintained on both ſides with 
conſiderable effect. At length the left of the Pruſſian in- 
fantry was ordered to attack the town of. Lowoſchutz in 
flank; but met with a very warm reception, and, in all 
likelihood, would have miſcarried, had not veldt- mareſ- 
chal Keith headed them in perſon : when he drew his 
ſword, and told them he would lead them on, he was given 
to underſtand, that all their powder and ſhot were exhauſt» 
ed; he turned immediately to them with a cheerful coun- 
tenance, ſaid he was very glad they had no more ammu- 
nition, being well aſſured the enemy could not withſtand 
them at puſſ of bayonet; ſo ſaying, he advanced at their 
head, and, driving the Auſtrians from Lowoſchutz, ſet the 
ſuburbs on fire. The infantry had been already obliged 
to quit the eminence on the right; and now their whole 
army retired to Budin, on the other fide of the Egra. 
Some priſoners, colours, and pieces of eannon, were taken 
on both ſides; and the loſs of each might amount to two 
thouſand five hundred killed and wounded : ſo that, on the 
whole, it was a drawn battle, though both generals claimed 
the victory. The detail of the action, publiſhed at Ber- 
lin, declares, that the king of Pruſſia not only gained the 
battle, but that ſame day eſtabliſhed his head quarters at 
Lowoſchutz : whereas the Auſtrian gazette affirms, that 
the mareſchal count Brown obliged his Pruſſian majeſty 
to retire, and remained all night on the field of battle; 
but next day, finding his troops in want of water, he re- 
paired to the camp of Budin. If the battle was at all de- 
ciſive, the advantage certainly fell to the Auſtrians; for 
his Pruſſian majeſty, who, in all probability, had hoped to 


winter at Prague, Was obliged, by the oppoſition he met 


with, 
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with, to 7 this plan, and retreat before winter into the 
. — * 3 2 — 2 Ihen 
SIX. ruffian army having rejoined that bo 
which. had been left to block up rs, aw es at Pirna, by 
Poliſh majeſty and his troops were reduced to ſuch extre- 
mity of want, that it became indiſpenſably neceſſary either 
to attempt an eſcape, or ſurrender to the king of Pruſſia, 
The former part of the alternative was choſen, and the 
plan concerted with count Brown, the Auſtrian general, 
Who, in order to facilitate the execution, advanced privately 
with a body of troops to Lichtendorf, near Schandeau; 
but the junction could not be effected. On the fourteenth 
day of October the Saxons threw a bridge of boats over 
the Elbe, near Konigſtein, to which caſtle they removed all 
their artillery; then ſtriking their tents in the night, 


paſſed the river undiſcovered by the enemy. They con- 
tinued to retreat with all poſſible expedition; but the roads 


were ſo bad, they made little pregreſs. Next day, when 
part of them had advanced about half way up a hill oppo- 
ite to Konigſtein, and the reſt were entangled in a nar- 
row plain, where there was no room to act, they perceived 
that the Pruſſians were in poſſeſſion of all the paſſes, and 
found themſelves ſurrounded on every fide, fainting with 
hunger and fatigue, and deſtitute of every convenience. 
In this deplorable. condition they remained, when the king 
of Poland, from the fortreſs of Konigſtein, ſent a letter to 
his general, the veldt-mareſchal count Rutowſki, veſting 
him with full and difcretionary power to ſurrender, or 
take ſuch other meaſures as he ſhould: judge moſt condu- 
cave to the preſervation of the officers and foldiers x. By 


this time count Brown had retired to Budin, ſo that there 


was no choice left. A capitulation was demanded : but, 
in effect, the whole Saxon army was obliged to ſurrender 
at diſcretion : and the ſoldiers were afterwards, by com- 
ulfion, incorporated with the troops of Pruffia. The 
king of Poland being thus deprived of his electoral domi- 
pions, his troops, arms, artillery, and ammunition, thought 
it high time to provide for his own ſafety, and retired 


See note [R] at the end of the volume; 


with 


1 with all expedition to Poland. His Pruſſian majeſty can - 
8 kay — — in the neighbourhood of — and 
„along the Elbe towards Dreiden. His other army, which 
1 had entered Bohemia, under the command of the count 
de Ichwerin, retired to the confines of the county of Glatz, 
where they were diſtributed in quarters of cantonment; 
- ſo chat this ſhort campaign was finiſhed by the beginning 
he of November. ib Wi 90 ee gon 1 | | 
al $ X. The king of Poland, in his diſtreſs, did not fail 
jy v implore the athſtance and mediation of neutral powers. 
! His miniſter. at the Hague, preſented a memorial to the 
th ſtates-general, complaining, that the invaſion of Saxony 
was one of thoſe attacks againſt the law of nations, which, 
all from the great reſpect due to this law, demanded the aſ- 
ſiſtance of every power intereſted in the preſervation of its 
own liberty and independency. He obſerved, that from 
ts the firſt glimpſe of miſunderſtanding between the courts of 
Vienna and Berlin, he had expreſsly enjoined his mini- 
5. ſters at all the courts of Europe to declare, that it was H 
ry firm reſolution, in the preſent conjuncture of affairs, to 
ed obſerve the ſtricteſt neutrality. He repreſented that a free 
* and neutral ſtate had been, in the midſt of peace, invaded 
my by an enemy, who diſguiſed himſelf under the maſque of 
iendſhip, without alledging the leaſt complaint, or any 


x! pretenſion whatſoever; but founding himſelf ſolely on his 
10 own convenience, made himſelf maſter, by armed force, 
ng of all the cities and towns of the electorate, diſmantling” 


of ſome, and fortifying others: that he had diſarmed the 
* burghers; carried off the magiſtrates as hoſtages for the 
57 22 of unjuſt and enormous contributions of provi- 
4 jons and forage ; ſeized the coffers, confiſcated the reve - 
* nues of the electorate, broke open the arſenals, and tranſ- 
hy ported the arms and artillery to his own town of Magde- 
15 Burg aboliſhed the privy - council, and, inſtead of the 
lawful government, eſtabliſhed a directory, which acknow= 
50 ledged no other law but his own arbitrary will. He gave 
ht them to underſtand, that all theſe proceedings were no 
od other than preliminaries to the unkeard-of treatment 
which was reſerved for a queen, whoſe virtues ought to 
have commanded reſpect, even from her enemies: — 


= 
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n the hands of that auguſt princeſs, the archives of 


the Kate were forced away by menaces and violences, not- 


withſtanding the ſecurity which her majeſty had promiſed 
herſelf under the protection of all laws, human and divine; 
and notwith ſtanding the repeated aſſurances given by the 
king of Pruſſia, that not only her perſon, and the place of 
her reſidence, ſhould be abfolutely ſafe, but that even the 
Pruſſian garriſon ſhould be under her direction. He ob- 
ſerved, that a prince who declared himſelf protector of the 
Proteſtant religion had begun the war, by cruſhing the 
very ſtate to which that religion owes its eſtabliſhment, 
and the preſervation of its moſt invaluable rights: thar he 
had broke through the moſt reſpectable laws which con- 
ſtitute the union of the Germanick body, under colour of 
a defence which the empire ſteod in no need of, except 
againſt himſelf : that the king of Pruffia, while he infifts 


on having entered Saxony as a friend, demands his army, 


the adminiftration of his dominions, and, in a word, the 
{actifice of his whole electorate; and that the Pruſſian 
directory, in the declaration of morives, publiſhed under 
the noſe of a prince to whom friendſhip was pretended, 
thought it ſuperfluous to alledge even any pretext, to co- 
lour the uſurpation of his territories and revenues Though 
this was certainly the caſe, in his Pruffian majeſty's firſt 
expoſition of moti ves, the omiſſion was afterwards ſuppli- 
ed, in a ſubſequent memorial to the ſtates- general; in 
which he charged the king of Poland, as an accomplice in, 
if not an acceſſary to, the treaty of Peterfburgh ; and even 
taxed him with having agreed to a partition of ſome 
Pruffian territories, when they ſhould be conquered. This 
treaty of partition, however, appears to have been made in 
time of actual war, before all cauſe of diſpute was remov- 
od by the peace of Dreſdden. 

2»$ XI. While the Auſtrian and Pruſſian armies were in 
the field, their reſpective miniſters were not idle at Ratif- 
bon, where three imperial decrees were publiſhed againſt 
kis Pruſſian majeſty : the firſt, ſummoning that prince to 
withdraw: his troops from the electorate of Saxony: the 
ſecond, commanding all the vaſſals of the empire e 
ed by the king of Pruſſia to quit that ſervice immediate ; 
Ken a 2 r 
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and the third, forbidding the members of the empire to 
ſuffer any levies of ſoldiers, for the Pruſſian ſervice, to be 
raiſed within their reſpective juriſdiftions. The French 
miniſter declared to the diet, that the proceedings of his 
Pruffian majeſty having diſcloſed to the world the project 
concerted between that prince and the king of England, 
to excite in the empire a religious war, which might be 
favourable to their particular views, his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty, in conſequence of his engagement with the em- 
preſs· queen, and many other princes of the empire, being 
reſolved to ſuecour them in the moſt efficacious manner, 
would forthwith ſend ſuch a number of troops to their aid, 
as might be thought neceſſary to preſerve the liberty of 
the Germanick body. On the other hand, the Pruſſian 
miniſter aſſured the diet, that his maſter would very ſoon 
produce the proofs that were come to his hands of the plan 
concerted by the courts of Vienna and Dreſden, for the 
ſubverſion of his electoral houſe, and for impoſing upon 
him a yoke, which ſeemed to threaten the whole empire. 

$ XII. About the ſame time, the Ruſſian reſident at 
the Hague communicated to the ſtates - general a declara- 
tion from his miſtreſs, importing, that her imperial ma- 
jeſty having ſeen a memorial preſented at the court of 
Fenn by the king of Pruſſia's envoy extraordinary, was 
thereby convinced that his Pruſſian majeſty's intention 
was to attack the territories of the empreſs- queen; in 
which caſe, ſhe (the czarina) was inevitably obliged to 
ſuccour her ally with all her forces, for which end ſhe 
had ordered all her troops in 'Livonia, to be forth» 
with aſſembled on the frontiers, and hold themſelves in 
readineſs to march: that, moreover, the Ruſſian admi- 
ralty had been enjoined to provide immediately a ſufficient 
number of gallies for tranſporting a large body of troops 
to Lubeck. The miniſters of the empreſs-queen, both at 
the Hague and at London, delivered memorials to the 
ſtates general and his Britannick majeſty, demanding the 
ſuccours which theſe two powers were bound to afford the 
houſe of Auſtria by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle; but 
their high mightineſſes kept warily aloof, by dint of eva- 
fron, and the King of Great Britain was far otherwiſe in- 
gaged. The invaſion of Saxony had well nigh produced 

Vor. IV. C C tragedies 
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tragedies in the royal family of France. The Dauphinef,, 
who was far advanced in her pregnancy, no ſooner learned 
the diſtreſsful circumſtances of her parents, the king and 
queen of Poland, than ſhe was ſeized: with violent fits 
which occaſioned a miſcarriage, and brought her life into 
the moſt imminent danger. The Pruſſian miniſter was 
immediately ordered to quit Verſailles; . and directions 
were diſpatched to the French miniſter at Berlin, to retire 
from that court without taking leave. Finally, the em- 
po of Germany concluded a new convention with the 
French king, regulating the ſuccours to be derived from 
that quarter: he claimed, in all the uſual forms, the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the Germanick body, as guarantee of the prag- 
matick ſanction and treaty of Dreſden; and Sweden was 
glſo addreſſed on the fame fubjeft. 1 
-. $ XIII. The king of Pruſſia did not paſſively bear all 
the imputations that were fixed upon his conduct. His 
miniſter at the Hague preſented a memorial, in anſwer to 
that of the Saxon reſident, in which he accuſed the court 
of Dreſden of having adopted every part of the ſcheme 
which his enemies had formed for his deſtruction. He 
affirmed that the Saxon miniſters had, in all the courts of 
Europe, played off every engine of unwarrantable poli- 
ticks, in order to pave the way for the execution of theit 
project: that they had endeavoured to give an odious 
turn to his moſt innocent actions: tliat they had ſpared 
neither malicious inſmuations, nor even the moſt atrocious 
calumnies, to alienate all the world from his majeſty, and 


raiſe, up enemies agaiaſt him every where. He ſaid, he 


had received information that the court of Saxony intend- 
ed to let his troops paſs freely, and afterwards wait for 
events of which they might avail themſelves, either by 
joining his enemies, or making a diverſion in his domi- 
nions: that in ſuch a ſituation he could not avoid having 
recourſe to the only means which were left him for pre- 
venting his inevirable ruin, by putting it out of the power 
of Saxony to increaſe the number of his enemies. He 
aſſerted that all the meaſures he had purſued in that elec- 
torate were but the neceſſary conſequences of the firſt re- 
Hlut ion he was forced to take for his own mn 
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that he had done nothing but deprived the court of Saxony 
of the means of hurting him; and this had been done 
with all poſſible moderation : that the country enjoyed all 
the ſecurity and all the quiet which could be expected in 
the very midſt of peace, the Pruſſian troops obſerving the 
moſt exact diſcipline ; that all due reſpect was thown to 
the queen of Poland, who had been prevailed upon, by the 
moſt ſuitable repreſentations, to ſuffer ſome papers to be 
taken from the paper-office, of which his Pruſſian majeſty” 
already had copies; and thought it neceſſary, to aſcertain 
the dangerous deſign of the Saxon miniſtry againſt him, 
to ſecure the originals; the exiſtence and reality of which 
might otherwiſe have been denied. He obſerved, that 
every man has a right to prevent the miſchief with which” - 
he is threatened, and to retort it upon its author; and that” 
neither the conſtitutions nor the laws of the empire could 
obltruct the exertion of a right ſo ſuperior to all others as 
that of ſelf-preſervation and ſelf- defence; efpecially When 
the depoſitory of theſe laws is fo cloſely united ro the ene- 
my, as manifeſtly to abuſe his power in her favour. * 

$ XIV. But the moſt important ſtep which his Pruſ- 
fian majeſty took in his own Juſtification, was that of pub- 
liſaing another memorial, ſpecifying the conduct of the 
courts of Vienna and Saxony, and their dangerous deſigns 
againſt his perſon and intereſt, together with the original * 
documents adduced as proofs of theſe - ſiniſter intentions. 
As a knowledge of theſe pieces is requiſite to form a diſ- 
tinct idea of the motives which produced the dreadful war 
upon the continent, it will not be amiſs to uſher the ſub- 
ſtance of them to the reader's acquaintance. His Pruiſian 
majeſty affirms, that to arrive at the ſource of the vaſt plan 
upon which the courts of Vienna and Saxony had been 
employed againſt him ever ſince the peace of Dreſden, we 
muſt trace it as far back as the war which preceded this 
peace: that the fond hopes which the two allied courts 
had conceived upon the ſucceſs of the campaign in the 


year one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-four, gave oc- 


caſion to a treaty of eventual partition, ſtipulating that the 

court of Vienna ſhould poſſeſs the duchy of Sileſia and the 

county of Glatz; while the king of Poland, elector of 
| R Saxony, 
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Saxony, ſhould ſhare the duchies of Magdeburgh and 
Croiſſen; the circles of Zullichow and Swibus, together 
with the Pruſſian part of Luſatia: that after the peace of 
Dreſden, concluded in the year one thouſand ſeven hun. 
dred and forty-five, there was no further room for a treaty 
of this nature: yet the court of Vienna propoſed to that of 
Saxony a new alliance, in which the treaty of eventual 
partition ſhuuld be renewed : but this laſt thought it ne. 
ceſſary, in the firſt place, to give a greater conſiſtency to 
their plan, by grounding it upon an alliance between the 
empreſs-queen and the czarina. Accordingly, theſe two 

wers did, in fact, conclude a defenſive alliance at Peterſ- 

rgh in the courſe of the enſuing year: but the body, or 
oſtenſible part of this treaty, was compoſed merely with a 
view to conceal from the knowledge of the public fix ſe- 
cret articles, the fourth of which was levelled fingly againſt 
Pruſſia, according to the exact copy of it, which appeared 
among the documents. In this article, the empreſs. 
queen of Hungary and Bohemia ſets out with a proteſta- 
tion, that ſhe will religiouſly obſerve the treaty of Dreſ- 
den: but explains her real way of thinking upon the ſub- 
ject, a little lower, in the following terms: If the king 
* of Pruſſia ſhould be the firſt to depart from this peace, 
« by attacking either her majeſty the empreſs- queen of 
« Hungary and Bohemia, or her majeſty the empreſs of 
% Ruſſia, or even the republic of Poland: in all theſe caſes, 
* the rights of the empreſs- queen to Sileſia, and the 
«.county of Glatz would again take place, and recover 
* their full effect: the two contracting parties ſhould mu- 
&« tually aſſiſt each other with ſixty thouſand men to 
c atchieve theſe conqueſts.” The king obſerves upon this 
article, that every war which can ariſe between him and 
Ruſſia, or the Republic of Poland, would be looked upon 
as 2 manifeſt infraCtion of the peace of Dreſden, and a re- 
vival of the rights of thc houſe of Auftria to Sileſia; 
though neither Ruſſia nor the republick of Poland is at all 
concerned in the treaty of Dreſden; and though the lat- 
ter, with which the king lived in the moſt intimate friend- 
ſhip, was not even in alliance with the court of Vienna: 
that, according to the principles of the law of nature, a 
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ceived among all civilized nations, the moſt the court of 
Vienna could be authoriſed to do in ſuch caſes, would be 
to ſend thoſe ſuccours to her allies which are due to them 
by treaties, without her having the leaſt pretence on that 
account, to free herſelf from the particular engagements 
ſubſiſting berween her and the King: he appealed, there- 
fore, to the judgment of the impartial world, whether in 
this ſecret article the contracting powers had kept within 
the bounds of a defenF.ve alliance; or whetfier this article 
did not rather contain a plan of an offenſive alliance againſt 
the king of Prutfia, He affirmed it was obvious, from this 
article, that the court af Vienna had prepared three pre- 
tences for the recovery of Sileſia; and that ſhe thought to 


attain her end, either by provoking the king ro commence * 


hoſtilities againſt her, or to kindle a war between his ma- 
jeſty and Rutha, by her ſecret intrigues and machinations: 
he alledged that the court of Saxony, being invited to ac- 
cede to this alliance, eagerly accepted the invitation; fur- 
niſhed its miniſters at Peterſburgh with full powers for 
that purpoſe ; and ordered them to declare that their maſ- 
ter was not only ready to accede to the treaty itſelf, but 
alſo tothe ſecret article againſt Pruſſia; and to join in the 
regulations made by the two courts, provided effectual 
meaſures ſhould be taken, as well for the ſecurity of Saxony, 
as for its indemnification and recompence, in proportion to 


the efforts and progreſs that might be made: that the 


court of Dreſden declared, if upon any freſh attack from ' 
the king of Pruſſia the empreſs-queen ſhould, by their 
aſſiſtance, not only re- conquer Sileſia, and the county of 
Glatz, but alſo reduce him within narrow bounds, the 
king of Poland, as elector of Saxony, would abide by the 
partition formerly ſtipulated between him and the em- 
preſs-queen. He alſo declared that count Loſs, the Saxon 
miniſter at Vienna, was charged to open a private negocia - 
tian for ſettling an eventual partition of the conqueſt which 
might be made on Pruſſia, by laying down, as the baſis of 
it, the treaty of Leipſick, ſigned on the eighteenth day of 
May, in the year one thoufand ſeven hundred and forty- 
five, as would appear. by the documents affixed. He own- 
ed it had been ſuppoſed, through the whole of this nego- 
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ciation, that the king of Pruſſia ſhould be the agereſſor _ 


againſt the court of Vienna; but he inſiſted, that even in 
this caſe the king of Poland could have no right to make 
conqueſts on his Pruſſian majefty. He likewiſe acknow. 
ledged, that the court of Saxony had not yet acceded in 
form to the treaty of Peterſburgh; but he obſerved, its 
allies were given to underſtand again and again, that it 
was ready to accede without reſtriction, whenever this 
could be done without riſque ; and the advantages to be 
gained ſhould be ſecured in its favour; circumſtances 
E by divers authentick documents, particularly by a 
etter from count Fleming to count de Bruhl, informing 


him that count Uhlefield had charged him to repreſent 


afreſh to his court, that they could not take too ſecure 
meaſures againſt the ambitious views of rhe king of 
Pruſſia; that Saxony, in particular, ought to be cautious, 
as being the moſt expoſed : that it was of the higheſt im- 
pertance to ſtrengthen their old engagements, upon the 
footing propoſed: by the late count de Harrach, in the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-five; a ſtep which 
might be taken on occaſion of his Poliſh majeſty's acceſ. 
fion to the treaty of Peterſburgh. The anſwer of count 
Bruhl to this diſpatch imported, that the king of Poland 
was not averſe to treat in the utmoſt ſecrecy with the court 
of Vienna about ſuccours, by private and confidential de- 
clarations relating to the fourth ſecret article of the treaty 


of Peterſburgh, on condition of reaſonable terms and ad- 


vantages, which in this caſe ought to be granted to his 
majeſty. He quoted other diſpatches to prove the un- 
willingneſs of his Poliſh majeſty to declare himſelf, until 
the king of Pruſha ſhould be attacked, and his forces di- 
yided ; and that this ſcruple was admitted by the allies of 
Saxony. From theſe premiſes he deduced this inference, 


that the court of Dreſden, without having acceded in form 


to the treaty of Peterſbyrgh, was not leſs an accomplice in 
the dangerous defigns which the court of Vienna had 
grounded upon this treaty ; and that having been diſpenſed 
with from a formal concurrence, it had only waited for 
that moment when it might, without running any great 
. K 


bour. In expeCtation of this period, he ſaid, the Auſtrian 
and Saxon miniſters laboured in concert and underhand 
with the more ardour, to bring the caſus fœderis into ex- 
iſtence ; for it being laid down as a principle in the treaty, 
that any war whatever between him and Ruſſia would au- 
thoriſe the empreſs-queen to take Sileſia, there was no- 
thing more to be done but to kindle ſuch a war; for which 
purpoſe no method was found more proper than that of 
embroiling the king with the empreſs of Ruſſia; and to 
provoke that princeſs with all forts of falſe inſinuations, 
impoſtures, and the moſt atrocious calumnies, in laying to 
his majeſty's charge a variety of deſigns, ſometimes againſt 
Ruſſia, and even the perſon of the czarina; ſometimes 
views upon Poland, and ſometimes intrigues in Sweden. 
By theſe and other ſuch contrivances, he affirmed they 
had kindled the animoſity of the empreſs to ſuch a degree, 
that in a council held in the month of October, in the 
year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-three, ſhe had 
reſolved to attack the king of Pruſſia, without any further 
diſcuſſion, whether he ſhould fall ypon any of the allies of 
Ruſſia, or one of them ſhould begin with him: a reſolu- 
tion which for that time was fruſtrated by their want of 
ſeamen and magazines; but the preparations were conti- 
nued under pretence of keeping themſelves in a condition 
to fulfil their engagements, contracted in the laſt ſubhidiary 
convention with England; and when all were finiſhed, the 
ſtorm would fall on the king of Pruſſia. : 
XV. This is the ſubſtance of that famous memorial 
publiſhed by his Pruſſian majeſty, to which the juſtifying 
pieces or authentick documents were annexed; and ro which 
a circumſtantial anſwer was exhibited by the partiſans of 
her Imperial majeſty. Specious reaſons may, doubtleſs, be 
adduced on either ſide of almoſt any diſpute, by writers of 
ingenuity : but, in examining this conteſt, it muſt be al- 
lowed, that both ſides adopted illicit practices. The em- 
preſs-queen and the elector of Saxony had certainly a right 
to form defenſive treaties for their own preſervation ; and, 
without all doubt, it was their intereſt and their duty 
to ſecure themſelves from the enterpriies of ſuch a for- 
midable neighbour; but, at the ſame time, the contracting 
7222 | 5 parties 
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parties ſeem to have carried their views much farther than in 
defenſive meaſures. Perhaps the court of Vienna con- ry. 
ſidered the ceſſion of Sileſia as a circumſtance altogether Low 

compulſive, and, therefore, not binding againſt the rights 2 
of natural equity. She did not at all doubt that the King 2 
of Pruſſia would be tempted by his ambition and great En: 
warlike power, to tare ſome ſtep which wight be juſtly ſub 
interpreted into an infraftion of the treaty of Preſden; old 
and in that caſe ſhe was determined to avail herſelf of the fan 
confederacy ſhe had formed, that ſhe might retrieve the Gri 
countries the had Joft by the unfortunate events of the laſt this 
War as well as bridle the dangerous power and difpotition gat 
of the Pruſſian monarch ; and, in all probability, the king hes 
of Poland, over and above the ſame conſideration, was for 
defirous of ſome indemnification for the laſt irruption into 
his electoral dominions, and the great ſums he had paid wa 
for the ſubſequent peace, Whether they were authoriſed aka 
by the law of nature and nations to make repriſals by an mats 
actual partition of the countries they might conquer, ſup- Th 
poſing him to be the aggreſſor, we ſhall not pretend to de- 2 

termine: but it does not at all appear, that his Pruſſian to 
majeſty's danger was ſuch as entitled him to take thoſe Dre 
violent ſteps which he now attempted to juſtify. By this diet 
time the flame of war was kindled up to a blaze that ſoon mir 
filled the empire with ruin and deſolation; and the king ſen 
of Pruſſia had drawn upon himſelf the reſentment of the * 
three greateſt powers in Europe, who laid aſide their for- the 
mer animoſities, and every conſideration of that balance yok 
which it had coft ſuch blood and treaſure to preſerve, in mi 
order to conſpire his deſtruction. The king himſelf and 
could not but foreſee this confederacy, and know the power ſan 
it might exert : but probably he confided fo much in the ſpr; 
number, the valour, and Kfaipline of his troops ; in the me 
Mill of his officers; in his own conduct and activity; that 383 
he hoped to cruſa the houſe of Auſtria by one rapid en - —_ 
deavour at the latter end of the ſeaſon, or at leaſt eſtabliſh dan 
himſelf in Bohemia, before her allies could move to her ha 
aſſiſtance. In this hope, however, he was diſappointed by 8 
the vigilance of the Auſtrian councils. He found the em- den 


preſs: queen in a condition to make head againſt him in 
: w” : b every 
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every avenue to her dominions; and in a fair way of be- 
ing aſſiſted by the circles of the empire. He ſaw himſelf 
threatened with the vengeance of the Ruflian empreſs, 
and the ſword of France gleaming over his head, without 
any proſpect of afliſtance but that which he might derive 
from his alliance with Great-Britain. Thus the king of 
England exchanged the alliance of Ruſſia, who was his 
ſubſidiary, and the friendſhip of the empreſs-queen, his 
old and natural ally, for a new connection with his Pruſ- 
han majeſty, who could neither act as an auxiliary to 
Great-Britain, nor as a protector to Hanover; and for 
this connection, the advantage of which was merely ne- 
gative, ſuch a price was paid by England as had never 
been given by any other potentate of Europe, even for 
ſervices of the greateſt importance. : 

S XVI. About the latter end of November, the Saxon 
miniſter at Ratiſbon delivered to the diet a new and ample 
memorial, explaining the lamentable ſtate of that electo- 
rate, and imploring afreſh the aſſiſtance of the empire. 
The king of Prutha had alſo addrefſed a letter to the 
diet, demanding ſuccour of the ſeveral ſtates, agreeably 
to their guarantees of the treaties of Weſtphalia and 
Dreſden : but the miniſter of Mentz, as director of the 
diet, having refuſed to lay it before that aſſembly, the 
miniſter of Brandenburgh ordered it to be printed, and 
ſent to his court for further inſtructions. In the mean 
time his Pruſſian majeſty thought proper to intimate to 
the king and ſenate of Poland, that ſhould the Ruſſian 
troops be permitted to march through that kingdom, they 
might expect to ſee their country made a ſcene of war 
and deſolation. In France, the proſpect of a general and 
ſanguinary war did not at all allay the diſturbance which 
ſprang from the diſſention between the clergy and parlia- 
ment, touching the bull Unigenitus. The king being 
again brought over to the ecc.eſiaſtical fide of the diſpute, 
received a brief from the pope, laying it down as a fun- 
damental article, that whoſoeyer refuſes to ſubmit to the 
bull Unigenitus is in the way of damnation : and certain 
caſes are ſpecified, in which the ſacraments are to be 
denied. The parliament of Paris, conſidering this brief 
| | or 
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or bull as a direct attack upon the rights of the Gallican 
church, iſſucd an arret or decree, ſuppreſſing the ſaid 
bull; reſerving to themſelves the right of providing 
againſt the inconveniences with which it might be attend - 
ed; as well as the privilege to maintain in their full force 
the prerogatives of the crown, the power and juriſdiction 
of the bithops, the liberties of the Gallican church, and 
the cuſtoms of the realm. The king, diſſatisfied with 
their interpoſition, declared his deſign to hold a bed of 
juſtice in perſon at the palace. Accordingly, on the 
twelfth day of November, the whole body of his guards, 
amounting to ten thouſand men, took poſt in the city of 
Paris: and next day the king repaired with the uſual 
ceremony to the palace, where the bed of juſtice was held: 
among other regulations, an edict was iſſued for ſuppreſ- 
ſing x Þ fourth and fifth chambers of inqueſts, the mem- 
bers of which had remarkably diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their oppoſition to the bull Unigenitus. 


'$ XVII. In England, the dearth of corn, arifing in a 


great meaſure from the iniquitous practice of engroſſing, 
was io ſeverely felt by the common people, that inſur- 
rections were raiſed in Shropſhire and Warwick ſhire by 
the populace, in conjunction with the colliers, who ſeiſed 
by violence all the proviſion they could find; pillaging 
without diſtinction the millers, farmers, grocers, and 
butchers, until they were diſperſed by the gentlemen of 
the country, at the heads of their tenants and dependants. 
Diſorders of the ſame nature were excited by the colliers 
on the foreſt of Dean, and thoſe employed in the works in 
Cumberland. The corporations, noblemen, and gentle- 
men, in different parts of the kingdom, exerted them- 
ſeives for the relief of the poor, who were greatly 
diſtreſſed; and a grand council being aſſembled at St. 
James's on the ſame ſubject, a proclamation was publith- 
ed, for putting the laws in ſpeedy and effectual execution 
againſt the foreſtallers and engroſſers of corn. 
XVIII. The fear of an invaſion having now ſubſid- 
ed, and Hanover being ſuppoſed in greater danger than 
Great-Britain, the auxiliaries of that electorate were 
tranſported from England to their on country. = the 
f tter 
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latter end of the ſeaſon, when the weather became ſevere, 
the innkeepers of England refuſed to admit the Heſſian 
ſoldiers into winter quarters, as no proviſion had been 
made for that purpoſe by act of parliament; ſo that they 
were obliged to hut their camp, and remain in the open 
fields till January: but the rigour of this uncomfortable 
ſituation was ſoftened by the hand of generous charity, 
which liberally ſupplied them with all manner of re- 
freſhment, and other conveniences; an humane interpo- 
ſition, which reſcued the national character from the im- 
putation of cruelty, and ingratitude. |. fe bipodk 
.. $ XIX. On the ſecond day of December, his majeſty 
opened the ſeſſion of parliament with a ſpeech that ſeemed 
to be dictated by the genius of England. He expreſſed 
his confidence, that, under the guidance of divine Pro- 
vidence, the union, fortitude, and affection of his people 
would enable him to ſurmount all difficulties, and vindi- 
cate the dignity of his crown againſt the ancient enemy of 
Great- Britain. He declared, that the ſuccour and pre- 
ſervation of America conſtituted a main object of his 
attention and ſolicitude ;z and obſerved, that the growing 
dangers to which the Britiſh colonies might ſtand expoſed, 
from late loſſes in that country, demanded reſolutions of 
vigour and diſpatch. He ſaid, an adequate and ſirm de- 
fence at home ſhould maintain the chief place in his 
thoughts; and in this great view he had nothing fo much 
at heart as to remove all grounds of diſſatis faction from 
his people : for this end, he recommended tothe care and 
diligence of the parliament the framing of a national 
militia, planned and regulated with equal regard to the 
juſt rights of his crown and people; an inſtitution which 
might become one good reſource in time of general dan- 
ger. He took notice that the unnatural union of councils 
abroad, the calamities which, in conſequence of this un» 
happy conjunction, might, by irruptions of foreign armies 
into the empire, ſhake its conſtitution, overturn its 
ſyſtem, and threaten oppreſſion to the proteſtant intereſt 
on the continent, were events which muſt ſenſibly affect 
the minds of the Britiſh nation, and had fixed the eyes of 
Europe on this new and dangerous criſis, He gave them 
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to underſtand that the body of his eleftoral troops, 
which were brought hither at the defire of his parliament, 


he had now directed to return to his dominions in Ger. 


many, relying — — on the ſpirit and zeal of his 
people, in defence of his perſon and realm. He told the 
commons that he confided in their wiſdom, for . 

$ 


more vigorous efforts, though more expenſive, to a le 


effectual, and therefore leſs frugal plan of war; that he 
had placed before them the dangers and neceſſities of the 
publick; and it was their duty to lay the burthens the 
ſhould judge unavoidable in ſuch a manner as would leak 
diſturb and exhauſt his people. He expreſſed his concern 
for the ſufferings of the poor, ariſing from the preſent 
dearth of corn, and for the diſturbances to which it had 
given riſe; and exhorted his parliament- to conſider of 
proper proviſions for preventing the like miſchiefs here- 


after. He concluded with remarking, that unproſperous 
events of war in the Mediterranean, had drawn from his 


ſubjects ſigual proofs how dearly they tendered the honcur 
of his crown; therefore, they could not on his part, fail 


to meet with juſt returns of unwearied care, and unceal- 


ing endeavours for the glory, proſperity, and happineſs 
of his people. COTS ad id 

XX. The king having retired from the hovſe of 
peers, the ſpeech was read by lord Sandys, appointed to 
act as ſpeaker to that houſe ; then ear] Gower moved for 
an addreſs, which, however, was not carfied without 
objectn. In one part of it his majeſty was thanked for 


+ having cauſed a body of eleEtoral troops to come into 


England at the requeſt of his parliament ; and this article 
was difagreeable to thoſe who had diſapproved of the re- 
queſt in the laſt ſeſſii n. Thev ſaid they wiſhed to ſee the 


. . preſent addreſs unanimouſly agreed to by the lords; a 


ſatisfaction they could not have, if ſuch a paragraph 
ſhould be inſerted : for they ſtill thought the bringing 


over Hanoverian troops a prepoſterous meaſure ; becauſe 


it bad not only loaded the nation with an enormous ex- 
pence, but alſo furniſhed the court of France with a 


plauſible pretence for invading the eleQorate, which 


_ etherwiſe it would have no ſhadow of reaſon to attack; 


beſides, 
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deſides, the expedient was held in reprobation by the ſub- 
jects in general, and ſuch a paragraph might be conſidered 
as an inſult on the people. Notwithſtanding theſe ex- 
ceptions, which did not ſeem to be very important, the 
addreſs. including. this paragraph, was approved 'by a 
great majority. yoo) fra; os ebe 

$ XXI. In the addreſs of the commons no ſuch para- 
graph was inſerted. As ſoon as the ſpeaker had recited 


his majeſty's ſpeech, Mr. C. Townſhend propoſed the 


heads of an addreſs, to which the houſe: unanimouſly 
agreed; and it was preſented accordingly. This becel. 
fary form was no ſooner diſcuſſed, than the houſe, with 
a warmth of humanity and benevolence ſuitable to ſuch 
an aſſembly, reſolved itſelf into a committee, to deliberate 
on that part of his majeſty's ſpeech which related ro the 
dearth of corn that ſo much diſtreſſed the | poorer claſs of 
people. A bill was immediately framed to prohibit, for 
a time limited, the exportation of corn, malt, meal, flour, 
bread, biſcuit, and ſtarch; and a reſolution unanimouſly 
taken to addreſs the ſovereign, that an embargo might be 
forthwith laid upon all ſhips laden or to be laden with 
theſe commodities to be exported from the ports of Great- 
Britain and Ireland. At the ſame time, vice admiral 
Boſcawen, from the board of admiralty, informed the 


houſe, that the king and the board having been diſſatisſied 
with the conduct of admiral Byng, in a late action with 


the French fleet in the Mediterranean, and for the ap- 
pearance of his not having acted agreeably to his inſtrue- 
tions for the relief of Minorca, he was then in cuſtody of 
the marſhal of the admiralty, in order to be tried by a 
court- martial: that although this was no more than what 
was uſual in like caſes, yet as admiral Byng was then a 
member of the houſe, and as his confinement might detain 
him ſcme time from his duty there, the board of admiralty 
thought it a reſpect due to the houſe to inform them of 
the commitment and detainer of the ſaid admiral. 'This 
meſſage being delivered, the journal of the houſe in rela- 
tion to rear admiral Knowles * was read, and what Mr. 
Boſcawen now communicated was alſo inſerted, 
v gee note [S] at the end of the volume. 
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1787.) XXII. The committees of ſupply, and of 
ways and means, being appointed, took into conſideration 
the neceſſities of the ftate, and made very ample proviſion 
for enabling his majeſty to maintain the war with vigour, 
They granted fifty-five thouſand men for the fes ſervice, 
including eleven thouſand four hundred arid nineteen 
marines; and for the land-fervice forty-nine thouſand 
ſexen hundred and forty-nine effective men, compretend- 

ing four thouſand and eight invalids. The ſupply was 
| ed for the maintenance of theſe forces, as well as 

or the troops of Heſſe and Hanover; for the ordnance; 
the leyy of new regiments; for aſſiſting his majeſty in 
forming and maintaining an army of obſervation, for the 
zuſt and neceflary defence and preſervation of his electoral 
dominions, and thoſe of his allies; and towards enabling 
him to fulfil his engagements with the king of Pruſſia; 
for the ſecurity of the empire againſt the eruption of 
foreign * armies, as well as for the ſupport of the com- 
mon cauſe; for building and repairs of ſhips, hiring tranſ- 
ports, payment of half. pay officers, and the wh Pa of 
widows for enabling his majeſty to diſcharge the like ſum, 
raiſed"in purſuance of an act paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament, and charged upon the firſt aids or ſupplies to 
be granted in this ſeflion; for enabling the governors and 
guardians of the hoſpital for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of expoſed and deſerted young children to receive all 
ſuch children, under a certain age, as ſnould be brovght 
to the faid hoſpital within the compaſs of one year ; fer 


maintaining and ſupporting the new ſettlement of Nova- 


Scotia; for repairing and finiſhing military roads; for 
making good his majeſty's engagement with the landgrave 
of Heſſe - Caſſel; for the expence of marching, recruiting, 
and remounting German troops in the pay of Great-Eri- 
tain, for empowering his majeſty to defray any extract» 
dinary expenſes of the war, incurred or to be incurred 
for the ſervice of the enſuing year, and to take all ſuch 
meaſures as might be neceſſary to diſappoint or defeat auy 
enterpriſes or deſigns of his enemies, as the exigency of 
affairs ſhould require; for the payment of ſuch perſons, 
See note 8 at the end of the volume. 
7 See note [U] at the end of the volume. 
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in ſuch'a manner as his majeſty ſhould direct, for the vſe _ 
and relief of his ſubjects in the feveral provinces of North 
and South Carolina and Virginia, in recompence for ſuch _ 
ſervices as, with the approbation of his majeſty's com- 


mander in chief in America, they reſpectively had per- 


formed, or ſhould perform, either by putting theſe pro- 
vinces in a ſtate of defence, or by acting with vigour 


againſt the enemy; for enabling the Eaſt- India company 


to defray the expenſe of a military force in their ſettle- 
ments, to be maintained in them, in lieu of a battalion 

of his majeſty's forces withdrawn from thoſe forts and 

factories; for the maintenance and ſupport of the forts on 

the coaſt of Africa; for widening the avenues, and ren- 
dering more ſafe and commodious the ſtreets and paſſages 
leading from Charing-croſs to the two houſes of parlia- 
ment, the courts of juſtice, and the-new bridge at Weſt- 
minſter*. Such were the articles under which we me 
tpecify the ſupplies of this year, on the whole amounting 
to eight millions three hundred fifty thouſand three hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds, nine ſhillings and three - 
pence. It muſt be acknowledged, for the honour of the 
adminiſtration, that the houſe of commons could not have 
exhibited ſtronger marks of their attachment to the crown 
and perſon of their ſovereign, as well as of their deſire ro 
ſee the force of the nation exerted with becoming ſpirit. 

The ſums granted by the committee of ſupply did not ex- 
ceed eight millions three hundred fifty thouſand three 
hundred twenty-five pounds, nine ſhillings and three - 
pence; the funds eſtabliſhed amounted to eight millions 
fix hundred eighty-nine thouſand fifry-one pounds, nine- 
teen thillings, and ſeven- pence; ſo that there was an 
overplus of three hundred thirty- eight thouſand ſeven 
hundred and twenty-ſix pounds, ten 'ſhillings, and 
four-pence; an exceſs which was thought. necelfary, in 
caſe the lottery, which was founded on a new plan, ſhould 
not ſucceed. F | HG le. 7 208] 
*The bridge at Weſtminſter may be conſidered as a national 

ornament. It was built at the publick expenſe, from the 
neighbourhood of W-ſtmintter-hill to the oppoſite fide of the 
river, and conſiſts of thirteen arches,- conſtrued with equal 


elegance and ſimplicity. 
Ss pd 2 $ XXIII. Some 
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XXIII. Some of theſe impoſitions were deemed 


| pn hardſhips by thoſe upon whom they immediately 
Il; and many friends of their country exclaimed againſt 
the projected army of obſervation in Germany, as the 
commencement of a ruinous continental war, which it 
was neither the intereſt of the nation to undertake, nor 
in their power to maintain, without ſtarving the opera- 
tions by ſea, and in America, founded on Britiſh princi- 


ples; without contracting ſuch an additional load of debts 


and taxes, as could not fail to terminate in bankruptcy 
and diſtreſs. To thoſe dependants of the miniſtry, who 
obſerved, that as Hanover was threatened by France for 
its connection with Great Britain, it ought, in common 
gratitude, to be protected, they replied, that every ſtate, 
in aſſiſting any ally, ought to have a regard to its own pre- 
ſervation: that, if the king of England enjoyed by inhe- 
ritance, or ſucceſſion, a province in the heart of France, 
it would be equally abſurd and unjuſt, in caſe of a rupture 
with that kingdom, to exhauſt the treaſures of Great- 
Britain in the defence of ſuch a province; and yet the in- 
habitants of it would have the fame right to complain 
that they ſuffered for their connection with England. 
They obſerved, that other dominions, electorates, and 
principalities in Germany were ſecured by the conſtitutions 
of the empire, as well as by fair and equal alliances with 
their co- eſtates; whereas Hanover ſtood ſolitary, like a 
hunted deer avoided by the herd, and had noother ſhelter 
but that of ſhrinking under the extended ſhield of Great- 
Britain: that the reluctance expreſſed by the German 
3 to undertake the defence of theſe dominions 

owed from a firm perſuaſion, founded on experience, 
that England would interpoſe as a principal, and not only 
draw her ſword againſt the enemies of the electorate, but 
concentrate her chief ſtrength in that object, and waſte 
her treaſures in purchaſing their concurrence; that exclu- 
five of an ample revenue drained from the ſwear of the 
people, great part of which had been expended in conti- 
nental efforts, the whole national debt incurred, ſince 
the acceſſion of the late king, had been contracted in 
purſuance of meaſures totally foreign to the nes 
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theſe kingdoras : that, ſince Hanover was the favourite 
object, England would fave money, and great quantities 
of Britiſh blood, by allowing France to take poſſeſſion of 
the electorate, paying its ranſom at the peace, and in- 
demnifying the inhabitants for. the damage they mighr 
ſuſtain ; an expedient that would be productive of an- 
other good conſequence; it would rouſe the German 
princes from their affected indifference, and oblige them 
to exert themſelves with vigour, in order to avoid the 
deteſted neighbourt ood of ſuch an enterprifing invader. 
d XXIV. The article of the ſupply relating to the 
army of obſervation took riſe from a meſſage ſigned by 
his 1 and preſented by Mr. Pitt, now promoted 
to the office of principal ſecretary of ſtare; a gentle- 
man who had, upon ſundry occafions, combated rhe gi- 
gantick plan of continental connexions with all the 
ſtrength of reaſon, and all the powers of cloquence. He 
row imparted to the houſe an intimation, importing, it 


was always with reluctauce that his majeſty alked ex> 


traordinary ſupplies from his people; but as the united 
councils, and formidable preparations of France and her 
allies threatened Europe in general with the moſt alarm- 
ing conſequence; and as thete unjuſt and vindictive de- 
ſizns were particularly and immediately bent againſt his 
majeſty's electoral dominions, and thoſe of his good ally, 
the king of Pruſſia, his majeſty confided in the experi- 
enced zeal and affection of his faithful commons, that 
they would chearfully aft him in forming and maintain= 
inz an army of obſervation, for the juſt and neceſſary 
defence and preſervation of thoſe territories, and enable 
him to, fulfil his engagements with his Pruſſian majeſty, 


for the ſecurity of the empire againſt the irruption of 


foreign armies, and for the ſupport of the common 
cauſe, Poſterity will hardly believe, that the emperor 
3nd all the princes im Germany were in a conſpiracy 
againſt their country, except the King of Pruffia, the 
eie Hor of Hanover. and the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel; 
and they will. no doubt, be ſurpriſed, that Great-Bri- 
ein, after ali the treatics the had made, and the num- 
beuleſs ſubſidiss ſhe had ꝑranted, fheuld not-have an ally 
5 _ R d ; | lefty 
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left, except one prince, ſo embarraſſed in his own affairs, 
that he could grant her no ſuccour, whatever aſſiſtance he 
might demand. The king's meſſage met with as favour- 
able a reception as he could have deſired. It was read in 
the houſe of commons, together with a copy of the 
treaty between his majeſty and the king of Pruſſia, in- 
cluding the ſecret and ſeparate article, and the declara- 
tion ſigned on each fide by the plenipotentiaries at Weſt- 
minſter : the requeſt was granted, and the convention 
approved. With equal readineſs did they gratify his ma- 
jeſty's inclination, ſignified in another meſſage, delivered 
on the ſeventeenth day of May, by lord Bateman, inti- 
mating, that, in this critical juncture, emergencies 
might ariſe of the utmoſt importance, and be attended 
with the moſt pernicious conſequences, if proper means 
ſhould not be immediately applied to prevent or defeat 
them; his majeſty was, therefore, deſirous that the 
houſe would enable him to defray any extraordinary ex- 
penſes of the war, incurred or to be incurred for the 
ſervice of the current year; and to take all ſuch meaſures 


as might be neceſſary to diſappoint or defeat any enter- 


priſes or deſigns of his enemies, as the exigency of affairs 
might require. The committee of ſupply forthwith 
granted a very large ſum for theſe purpoſes, including 
the charge of German mercenaries. A like meſſage 
being at the ſame time communicated to the upper houſe, 
their lordſhips voted a very loyal addreſs upon the occa- 
ſion; and when the article of ſupply, which it produced 
among the commons, fell under their inſpection, they 
unanimouſly agreed to it, by way of a clauſe of appro» 
priation. | | 
$ XXV. We have already obſerved, that the fir 
bill which the commons paſſed in this ſeſſion, was for 
the relief of the poor, by prohibiting the exportation of 
corn ; but this remedy not being judged adequate to the 
evil, another bill was framed, removing, for a limited 
time, the duty then payable upon foreign corn and flour 
imported; as alſo permitting, for a certain time, all ſuch 
foreign corn, grain, meal, bread, biſcuit, and flaur, as 
had been or ſhould be taken fram the enemy, to be lud 
| 3 W 
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and expended in the kingdom duty free. In order ſtill 


more to reduce the high price of corn, and to prevent 
any ſupply of proviſions from being ſent to our enemies 
in America, a third bill was brought in, prohibiting, for 
a time therein limited, the exportation of corn, grain, 
meal, malt, flour, bread, biſcuit, ſtarch, beef, pork, 
bacon, or other victual, from any of the Britiſh planta- 
tions, unleſs to Great-Britain or Ireland, or from one 
colony to another. To this act two clauſes were added, 
for allowing thoſe neceſſaries, mentioned above, to be 
imported in foreign built ſhips, and from any ſtate in 
amity with his majeſty, either into Great-Britain or 
Ireland ; and for exporting from Southampton or Exeter 
to the Iſle of Man, for the uſe of the inhabitants, a quan- 
tity of wheat, barley, oats, meal, or flour, not exceed- 
ing two thouſand five hundred quarters. The commons 
would have ſtill improved their humanity, had they con- 
trived and ,cſtabliſhed ſome effectual method to puniſh 
thoſe unfceling villains, who, by engroſſing and hoarding 


up great quantities of grain, had created this artificial 


ſcarcity, and deprived their fellow- creatures of bread, 
with a vicw to their own private advantage. Upon a 
ſubſequent report of the committee, the houſe reſolved, 
that, to prevent the high price of wheat and bread, no 
ſpirits ſhould be diſtilled from wheat for a limited time, 
While the bill, formed on this reſolution, was in embryo, | 
A petition was preſented to the houſe by the brewers of 
London, Weſtminſter, Southwark, and parts adjacent, 
repreſenting, that, when the reſolution paſſed, the price 
of malt, which was before too high, immediately roſe to 
ſuch a degree, that the petitioners found themſelves ut- 
terly incapable of carrying on buſineſs at the price malt 
then bore, occaſioned, as they conceived, from an ap- 
prehenſion of the neceſſity the diſtillers would be under 
to make uſe of the beſt pale malt, and ſubſtitute the beſt 
barley in lieu of wheat; that, in ſuch a caſe, the mar- 
kets would not be able to ſupply a ſufficient quantity of 
barley for the demands of both profeſſions, beſides other 
neceſſary uſes : they, theretore, prayed, that in regard 
to the public revenue, to which the trade oß the petition- 
Eres : Bu ers 
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ers fo largely contributed, proper meaſures might be 


taken for preventing the public loſs, and relieving their 
particular diſtreſs. The houſe would not lend a deaf car 
to a remonſtrance in which the revenue was concerned. 
The members appointed to prepare the bill immediately 
received inſtructions to make proviſion in it to reſtrain, 
for a limited time, the diſtilling of barley, malt, and all 
grain whatſoever. The bill was framed accordingly, 


but did not paſs without ſtrenuous oppoſition. To this 


prohibition it was objected, that there are n 
quantities of wheat and barley in the kingdom ſo much 


damaged, as to be unfit for any uſe but the diſtillery, 
conſequently a reſtriction of this nature would ruin many 


farmers, and others employed in the trade of malting. 
Particular intereſts, however, muſt often be ſacrificed to 
(er over the proſpect of this diſadvantage, If they 
ad allowed any fort of grain to be diſtilled, it would 
Have been impoſſible to prevent the diſtilling of every 
kind. The prohibition was limited to two months, but 
at the expiration of that term, the ſcarcity ſtill continu- 
ing, it was protracted by a new bill to the eleventh day 
of December, with a proviſo, empowering his majeſty to 
put an end to it at any time after the eleventh day of 
May, if ſuch a ſtep ſhouid be judged for the advantage 
of the kingdom. | | 
$ XXVI. The next bill that engaged the attention of 
the commons was a meaſure of the utmoſt national im- 
portance, though ſecretly diſſiked by many individuals of 


the legiſlature, who, nevertheleſs, did not venture to 


avow their diſapprobation. The eſtabliſhment of a mi- 
litia was a very popular and deſirable object, but attended 


with numberleſs difficulties, and a competition of inte- 


reſts which it was impoſſible to reconcile. It had for- 
merly been an inexhauſtible ſource of contention hetween 
the crown and the commons; but now both apparently 


concurred in rendering it ſerviceable to the commonweaith, 


though ſome acquieſced in the ſcheme, who were not all 


hearty in its favour, On the fourth day of December, 


a motion Was made for the bill by colonel George 
Townſhend; 


the welfare of the community; and the preſent diſtreſs 
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Townſhend, eldeſt ſon of lord viſcount Townſhend, a 
gentleman of courage, ſenſe, and probity 3 « endued 
with penetration to diſcern, and honeſty to purſue, the 
real intereſt of his country, in defiance of power, in 
contempt of private advantages. Leave being given to 
bring in a bill for the better ordering of the militia forces 
in the ſeveral counties of England, the taſk of preparing 
it was allotted to Mr. Townſhend, and a conſiderable 
number of the moſt able members in the houſe, compre- 
hending his own brother, Mr. Charles 'Fownſhend, 
whoſe genius ſhone with diſtinguiſhed luſtre ; he was 


keen, diſcerning, eloquent, and accurate; poſſeſſed a re- 


markable vivacity of parts, with a ſurprizing ſolidity of 
underſtanding; was a wit without arrogance, a patriot 
without prejudice, and a courtier without dependance. 
XXVII. While the militia bill remained under 
conſideration in the houſe, a petition for a conſtitutional 
and well regulated militia -was preſented by the mayor, 
28 and commonalty of the king's town and pariſh of 
aidſtone, in Kent, in common council aſſembled. At 
the ſame time remonſtrances were offered by the proteſtant 
diſſenting miniſters of the three denominations in and 
about the cities of Londcn and Weſtminſter ; by the 
proteſtant diſſenters of Shrewſbury ; the diſſenting mi- 
niſters of Devonſhire ; the proteſtant diſſenters, being 
freeholders and burgeſſes of the town, and county of the 
town of Nottingham, joined with other inhabitants of 
the church of England, expreſſing their apprehenſion, 
that, in the bill then depending, it might be propoſed to 
enact, that the ſaid militia ſhould be exerciſed on the 
Lord's day, commonly called Sunday, and praying that 
no clauſe for ſuch purpoſe might paſs into a law. Though 
nothing could be more ridiculouſly fanatick and impertt- 
nent than a declaration of ſuch a ſcruple againſt a prac- 
tice ſo. laudable and neceſſary, in a country where that 
day of the week is generally ſpent in merry-making, 
riot, and debauchery, the houſe paid ſo much regard to 
the ſqueamiſh conſciences of thoſe puritanical petitioners, 
that monday was pitched upon fot the day of exerciſe tg 
the militia, though on ſuch working days they might be 
much more profitably employed, both for themſelves ee 
| their 
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their country; and that no religious pretence ſhould be leſt pit; 
for oppbſing the progreſs and execution of the bill, proper wh 


clauſes were inſerted for the relief of the quakers. An- gie 
other petition and counter petition were delivered by the cor 
magiſtrates, freeholders, and burgeſſes of the town of Not- wh 
tingham, in relation to their particular franchiſes, which MW of 1 
were accordingly conſidered in framing the bill. bf 1 the 
S XXVIII. After mature deliberation, and divers al- jun 
terations, it paſſed the lower-ho iſe, and was ſent to the yev 
lords for their concurrence : here it underwent ſcveral « / 
amendments, one of which was the reduction of the num- « tx 
ber of militia-men to one half of what the commons had ton, 


propoſed ; namely, to thirty-two thouſand three hundred ner; 
and forty men for the whole kingdom of England and W ſtep 
Wales. The amendments being canvaſſed in the lower- gul; 


Houfe, met with ſome oppoſition, and divers conferences alm 
with their lordſhips enſued : at length, however, the two diff 
Houſes agreed to every article, and the bill ſoon received ſion 
the royal ſanction. No proviſion, however, was made for thin 
clothes, arms, accoutrements, and pay: had regulations ed 
been made for theſe purpoſes, the act would have become clau 
a money bill, in which the lords could have made no 8 
amendment: in order, therefore, to prevent any difference bill 
between the two houſes, on a diſpute of privileges not yet jeſt 
determined, and that the houſe of peers might make what the 
amendments they ſhould think expedient, the commons pow 


left the expenſe of the militia to be regulated in a ſubſe- the 
quent bill, during the following ſeſſion, when they could, corp 


with more certainty, compute what ſum would be neceffary dire. 
for theſe purpoſes. After all, the bill ſeemed to be crude, cept: 
imperfect, and ineffectual, and the promoters of it were thei 
well aware of its defects; bt they were apprehenſive that ing, 
it would have been dropped altogether, had they inſiſted then 
upon the ſcheme's being executed in its full extent. They for | 
were eager to ſeiſe this opportunity of trying an experi- prop 
ment, which might afterwards be improved to a greater notic 
national advantage; and, therefore, they acquieſced in litar) 
many reſtrictions and alterations, which otherwiſe would thou 
hot have been adopted. : ſe 1 for | 


| | XXIX. The next meaſure that fell under the confi- 
| ä ö deration 
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derition of the houſe was rendered neceſſary by the inhoſ- 
pltable perſeverance of the publicans and inn-holders, 
who conceived themſelves not obliged by law to receive or 
give quarters in their houſes to any foreign troops, and ac- 
cording'y refuſed admittance to the Heſſian auxiliaries, 
who began to be dreadfully incommoded by the ſeverity 


of the weather. This objection implying an attack upon 


the prerogative, the government did not think fit, at this 


juncture, to diſpute any other way, than by procuring a 
bew law in favour of thoſe foreigners. It was intituled, 


A bill to make proviſion for quartering the foreign 
troops now in this kingdom, prepared by lord Barring- 
ton, the chancellor of the Exchequer, and the ſolicitor- ge- 
neral and immediately paſſed without oppoſition. This 
ſtep being taken, another bill was brought in, for the re- 
gulation of the marine forces while on ſhore. This was 
almoſt a tranſcript of the mutiny act, with this material 
difference: it empowered the admiralty to grant commiſ- 
ſions for holding general courts- martial, and to do every 
thing, and in the fame manner, as his majeſty is empowers 
ed to do by the uſual mutiny- bill; conſequently, every 

clauſe was adopted without queſtion, | | 
| XXX. The ſame favourable reception was given to a 
bill for the more ſpecdy and effectual recruiting his ma- 
jeſty's land forces and marines; a law which threw into 
the hands of many worthleſs magiſtrates an additional 
power of oppreſling their fellow creatures: all juſtices of 
the peace, commithoners for the land tax, magiſtrates of 
corporations and boroughs, were empowered to meet by 
direction of the ſecretary at war, communicated in pre- 
cepts iſſued by the high ſheriffs, or their deputies, within 
their reſpective diviſions, and at their uſual place of meer- 
ing, to qualify themſelves for the execution of the act: 
then they were required to appoint the times and places 
for their ſucceeding meetings; to ifſue precepts to the 
proper officcrs for theſe ſucceeding meetings; and to give 
notice of the time and place of every meeting to ſuch mi- 
litary officer, as, by notice from the ſecretary at wär, 
ſhould be directed to attend that ſervice. The annual bill 
tor preventing mutiny and deſertion met with no objec- 
i iy | _ tions 
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tions, and indeed contained nothing eſſentially different 
from that which had paſſed in the laſt ſeſſion. The next 
law enaQted, was, for further preventing embezzlement of 
goods and apparel, by thoſe with whom they are entruſted, 
and putting a ſtop to the practice of gaming in publick 
houſes. By this bill a penalty was inflifted on pawn- 
brokers, in a fummary way, for receiving goods, knowing 
them not to be the property of the pledger, and pawned 
without the authority of the owner . With reſpect to 
gaming, the act ordained, that all publicans ſuffering jour. 
neymen, labourers, ſervants, or apprentices to game with 
cards, dice, ſnuffle- boards, miſſiſſippi, or billiard tables, 
{kittles, nine - pins, &c. ſhould for feit forty ſhillings for the 
firſt offence, and for every ſubſequent offence ten pounds 
Hall be levied by diſtreſs. 1 

S XXXI. Divers inconveniences having reſulted from 
the interpoſition of juſtices, who. in purſuance of an a& 
of parliament paſſed in the prefent reign, aſſumed the 
right of eſtabliſhing rates for the payment of wages to 
weavers, ſeveral petitions were offered to the houſe of 
commons, repreſenting the evil confequences of ſuch an 
eſtabliſhment ; and although thefe arguments were an- 
ſwered and oppoſed in counter-petitions, the commons, 
actuated by a laudable concern for the intereſt of the 
woollen manufacture, after due deliberation removed the 
grievance by a new bill, repealing ſo much of the former 
act as empowered juſtices of the peace to make rates for 
the payment of wages .—The commons were not more 


* See note [ X] at the end of the volume. | 
+ It likewiſe imported, that all contracts or agreements made 
between clothiers and weavers, in reſpect to wages, ſhould, from 
and after the firſt of May, in the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty- feven be valid, notwithſtanding any rate 
eftabliſhed, or to be eſtabliſhed ; but that theſe contracts or 
agreements ſhould extend only to the actual prices or rates of 
workmanſhip or wages, and not to the payment thereof in any 
other manner than in money; and that if any clothier ſhould 
refuſe or neglect to pay the weaver the wages or price agreed 
on, in money, within two days after the work ſhould be per- 
formed and delivered, the ſame being demanded, ſhould forfeit 
forty ſhillings for every ſuch oſfence. 
| forward 
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forward to provide ſupplies for preſecuting the war with 
vigour, than ready to adopt new regulations for the 
advantage of trade and manufactures. The fociety of 
the free Britiſh fiſhery preſented a petition, alledging, 
that they had employed the ſum of one hundred thirty- 
thouſand three hundred and five pounds, eight ſnillings, 
and fix-pence, together with the entire produce of their 
fiſh, and all the monies ariſing from the ſeveral branch 
allowed on the tonnage of their ſhipping, and on the 
exportation of their fiſh, in carrying on the ſaid fiſhery; 
and that, from their being obliged, in the infancy 
of the undertaking, to incur a much larger expenſe than 
was at that time foreſeen, they now found themſelves ſo 
far reduced in their capital, as to be utterly incapable of 
further proſecuting the fiſheries with any hope of ſucceſs, 
unleſs indulged with the further aſſiſtance of parliament. 
The prayed, therefore, that, towards enabling them to 
carry on the ſaid fiſheries, they might have liberty to 
make uſe of ſuch nets as they ſhould find beſt adapted to 
the ſaid fiſheries; each buſs, nevertheleſs, carry ing to ſea 
the ſame quantity and depth of netting, which, by the 
fiſnery- acts, they were then bound to carry: that the 
bounty of thirty ſhillings per ton, allowed by the ſaid 
acts on the veſſels employed in the fiſnery, might be in- 
creaſed ; and foraſmuch as many of the n 
were unable to advance any further ſum for proſecuting 
this branch of commerce; and others unwilling m the 


| preſent ſituation, and under the preſent reſtraints, to 
_ riſque any further ſum in the undertaking; thatwhe ſtock 


of the ſociety, by the ſaid acts made vnalienable, except 
in caſe of death or bankruptcy, for a term of years, might 
forthwith be made transferable, and that the petitioners 
might be at liberty, between the intervals of the fiſhing 
ſeaſons, to employ the buſſes in ſuch a manner as they 
ſhould find for the advantage of the ſociety. While the 
commitree was employed in deliberating on the particulars 
of this remonſtrance, another was delivered from the free 
Britiſh ' fiſhery chamber of Whitehaven in Cumberland, 


repreſenting, that as the law then ſtood, they went to Shet- 
3 | a . 
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land, and returned at a great expenſe and loſs of time; and 
While the war continued durſt not ſtay there ro fiſh, be- 
ſides being obliged to run the moſt imminent riſques, by 
oing and returning without convoy: that, ever ſince the 
inſtitution of the preſent fiſhery, experience had fully 
ſhown the fiſhery of Shetland not worth following, as 
thereby the petitioners had loſt two months of a much 
better fiſhery in St. George's. channel, within one day's 
fail of Whitehaven: they took notice, that the free 
Britiſh fiſhery ſociety had applied to the houſe for further 
aſſiſtance and relief; and prayed that Campbel-town, in 
Argyleſhire, might be appointed the place of rendezvous 
for the buſſes belonging to Whitehaven, for the ſummer 
as well as the winter . that they might be enabled 
to fiſh with greater advantage. The committee, having 
eonſidered the matter of both petitions, were of opinion 
that the petitioners ſhould. be at liberty to uſe ſuch nets as 
they ſhould find beſt adapted to the white herring- 
fiſhery : that the bounty of thirty ſhillings per ton ſhould 
be augmented to fifty; that the petitioners ſhould be 
allowed, during the intervals of the fiſhing ſeaſons, to 
employ their veſſels in any other lawful buſineſs, provid- 
ed they ſhould have been employed in the herring: fiſhery 
during the proper ſeaſons: that they might uſe ſuch 
barrels for packing the fiſh as they then uſed, or might 
-hereafter find beſt adapted for that purpoſe : that they 
ſhould have liberty to make uſe of any waſte or uncul- 
| tivated land, one hundred yards at the leaſt above high- 
water mark, for the purpoſe of drying their nets; and 
that Campbel-cown would be the moſt proper and con- 
venient place for the rendezvous of the buſſes belonging 
to Whitchaven. This laſt reſolution, however, was not 
inſerted in the bill which contained the other five, and in 
a little time received the royal aſſent. — . 
XXXII. Such are the connexions, dependencies, 

and relations ſubſiſting between the mechanical arts, agri- 
culture, and manufactures of Great-Britain, that it 
requires ſtudy, deliberation, and enquiry in the legiſlature 
to diſcera and diſtinguiſh the whole ſcope and conſe- 
. | | „ quences 
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quences of many projects offered for the benefit of the 
commonwealth. The ſociety of merchant- adventurers 


in the city of Briſtol alledged, in a petition to the houſe 


of commons, that great quantities of bar- iron were im- 
ported into Great-Britain from Sweden, Ruſſia, and other 
parts, chiefly purchaſed with ready money ſome of which 
iron was exported again to Africa and other places; and 
the reſt wrought up by the manufacturers. They affirm- 
ed that bar-iron, imported from North-America, would 
anſwer the ſame purpoſes; and the importation of ir tend 
not only to the great advantage of the kingdom, by in- 
creaſing its ſhipping and navigation, but alſo to the benefit 
of the Britiſh colonies; that by an act paſſed in the 
twenty-third year of his preſent majeſty's reign, the im- 
potation of bar-iron from Ame rica into the port of London, 
duty free, was permitted: but its being carried coaſtways, 
or farther by land than ten miles, had been prohibited; 
ſo that ſeveral very conſiderable manufacturing towns 
were deprived of the uſe of American iron, and the out- 
ports prevented from employing it in their export commerce. 
they requeſted, therefore, that bar-iron might be imported 
from North- America into Great-Britain, duty free, by 
all his majeſty's ſubjeAs. This requeſt being reinforced 
by many other petitions from different parts of the King- 
dom, other claſſes of men, who thought their ſeveral in- 
tereſts would be affected by ſuch a meaſure, took the 
alarm; and, in divers counter - petitions, ſpecified many 
il conſequences which they alledged would arife from its 
being enacted into a law. Pamphlets were publiſhed on 
both ſides of the queſtion, and violent diſputes were 
kindled upon this fubject, which was juſtly deemed a 
matter of national importance. The oppoſers of the 
bill obſerved, that large quantities of iron were yearly" 
prodùced at home, and employed multitudes of poor peo- 
le, there being no leſs than one hundred and nine forges 
in England and Wales, befides thoſe erected in Scotland, 
the whole producing eighteen thouſand tons of iron: that 
as the mines in Great-Britain are inexhauſtible, the pro- 
duce would of late years have been conſiderably increaſed, 
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had not the people been kept under continual apprehen- 


ſion of ſeeing American iron admitted duty free: a ſup. 
poſition which had prevented the traders from extending 
their works, and diſcouraged many from engaging in this 
branch of traffick : they alledged that the iron works, al- 
ready carried on in England, occaſioned a conſumption of 
one hundred and ninety-eight thouſand cords of wood, 


produced in coppices that grow upon barren lands, which 


could not otherwiſe, be turned to any good account: that 
as the coppices afford ſhade, and preſerve 2 moiſture in 
the ground, the paſture is more valuable with the wood, 
than it would be if the coppices were grubbed up; conſe. 


quently all the eſtates, where theſe now grow, would fink 


in their yearly value: that theſe coppices, now cultivated 
and preſerved for the uſe of the iron works, are likewiſe 
abſolutely neceſſary for the manufacture of leather, as they 
furniſh bark for the tanners; and that, according to the 
management of theſe coppices, they produced a great num- 
ber of timber - trees, ſo neceſſary. for the purpoſes of build- 
ing. They aſſerted, that neither the American iron, nor 
any that had yet been found in Great-Britain, was ſo pro- 
[qa for converting into ſteel as that which comes from 

weden, particularly that ſort called ore ground ; but as 


there are mines in the northern parts of Britain, near| 


in the ſame latitude with thoſe of Sweden, furniſhed wit 

ſufficient quantities of wood, and rivers for mills and en- 
gines, it was hardly to be doubted but that people would 
find metal of the ſame quality, and, in a few years, be able 
to prevent the neceſſity of importing iron either from 
Sweden or Ruſſia. They inferred that American iron 
could never interfere with that which Great-Britain im- 
ported from Sweden, becauſe it was not fit for edged · tools, 
anchors, chain-plates, and other particulars neceſſary in 
ſhip-building; nor diminiſh the 1mportation of Ruſſian 
iron, which was not only harder than the American and 
Britiſh, but alſo could be afforded cheaper than that brought 
from our own plantations, even though the duty of this 
laſt. ſhould be removed. The importation of American 
Iron, therefore, duty free, could interfere with no other 
ſort þut that produced in Britain, with which, by — 


* 
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ef this advantage, it would claſh fo much, as to put a ſtop. 
in a little time to all the iron works now carried on in the 
kingdom, and reduce to beggary a great number of fami- 
lies whom they ſupport. To theſe objections the favour- 
ers of the bill ſolicited replied, that when a manufacture is 
much mare valuable than the rough materials, and theſe 
cannot be produced at home in ſufficient quantities, and at 
ſuch a price as. is conſiſtent with'the preſervation of the 
manufacture, it is the intereſt of the legiſlature to admit 
a free importation of theſe materials, even from foreign 
countries, although it ſhould put an end to the production 
of that material in this iſland *: that as the neighbours of 
Great Britain are now more attentive than ever to their 
commercial intereſts, and endeavouring to manufacture 
their rough materials at home, this nation muſt take every 
method for lowering the price of materials, otherwiſe in a 
few years it will loſe the manufacture; and, inftead of ſup- 


plying other countries, be furniſhed by them with all the 


fine toys and utenſils made of ſteel and iron : that being in 
danger of lofing not only the manufacture but the produce 
of iron, unleſs it can be procured at a cheaper rate than 
that for which it is ſold at preſent, the only way of attain- 
ing this end, is by diminiſhing the duty payable vpon' the 
importation of foreign iron, or by rendering it neceffary 
for the undertakers of the iron mines in Great-Britain to 
ſell their produce cheaper than it has been for ſome years 
afforded : that the moſt effectual method for this purpoſe 
is to raiſe up a rival, by permitting a free unportation of 
all ſorts of iron from the Farican plantations: that Ame- 
rican iron can never be ſold fo cheap as thek of Britain can 
be aflorded; for, in the colonies, labour of all Kinds is 
much dearer than in England: if a man employs his own 
llaves, he muſt reckon in his charge a great deal more than 
the common intereſt of their purchaſe-money, becauſe, 
when one of them dies, or eſcapes from his maſter, he loſes 
both intereſt and principal: that the common intereſt of 
money in the plantarions is conſiderably higher than in 
England, conſequently no man in that country will e. n- 
ploy his money in any branch of trade by which he cannot 
gain confiderably more per cent. than is expected in 
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Great Britain, where the intereſt is low, and profit mode- a 
rate ; a circumſtance which will always give a great ad- e 
vantage to the Britiſh miner, who likewiſe enjoys an ex- n 
emption from freight and inſurance, which lie heavy upon p 
the American adventurer, eſpecially in time of war. With ſe 
reſpect to the apprehenſion of the leather tanners, they in 
| obſerved, that as the coppices generally grew on barren ſt 
lands, not fit for tillage, and improved the paſturage, no of 


proprietor would be at the expenſe of grubbing up the i 
wood to ſpoil the paſture, as he could make no other uſe it 
of the land on which it was produced. The wood muſt tie 


be always worth ſomething, eſpecially in counties where th 
there is not plenty of coal, and the timber trees would pro- as 
duce conſiderable advantage : therefore, if there was not m 
one iron mine in Great-Britain, no coppices would be hi 


grubbed up, unleſs it grew on a rich ſoil, which would th 
produce corn inſtead of cord wood, conſequently, the tan- of 
ners have nothing to fear, eſpecially as planting hath be- th 


come a prevailing taſte among the landholders of the th 
iſland. The committee appointed to prepare the bill ſeri- Ja 
ouſly weighed and canvaſſed theſe arguments, examined fif 
diſputed facts, and inſpected papers and accounts relating 
to the produce, importation, and manufactory of iron. At C01 


length Mr. John Pitt reported to the houſe their opinion, pri 
implying that the liberty granted by an act paſſed in the ma 
twenty-third year of his majeſty's reign, of importing bar- bi] 


iron from the Britiſh colonies in America into the port of ſiti 
London, ſhould be extended to all the other ports of of 
Great - Britain; and that ſo much of that act as related to wa 
this clauſe ſhould be repealed. The houſe having agreed in 
to theſe reſolutions, and the bill being brought in accord - net 
ingly, another petition was preſented by ſeveral noble- the 
men, gentlemen, frceholders, and other proprietors, own» * 
ers, and poſſeſſors of coppices and woodlands, in the Weſt- in 


riding of Yorkſhire, alledging, that a permiſſion to import the 
American bar- iron, duty free, would be attended with tim 
numberleſs ill conſequences both of a publick and private the 
nature; ſpecifying certain hardſhips to which they in par- 
ticular would be expoſed; and praying, that, if the bill thre 
ſhould paſs, they miglit be relieved from the preſſure of * WM 
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act paſſed in the reign of Henry VIII. obliging the own- 


ers of coppice-woods to preſerve them, under ſevere pe- 
nalties: and be permitted to fell and grub up their cop- 
pice-woods, in order to a more proper cultivation of the 


| foil, without being reſtrained by the fear of malicious and 


intereſted proſecutions. In conſequence of this remon- 
ſtrance, a clauſe was added to the bill, repealing ſo much 
of the act of Henry the Eighth as prohibited the conver» 
ſion of coppice or underwoods into paſture or tillage ; then 
it paſſed through both houſes, and received the royal ſanc- 


tion. As there was not time, after this affair came upon 


the carpet, to obtain any new accounts from America, and 
as it was thought neceſſary to know the quantities of iron 
made in that country, the houſe preſented an addreſs to 
his majeſty, defiring he would be pleaſed to give directions 
that there ſhould be laid before them, in the next ſeſſion 
of parliament, an account of the quantity of iron made in 
the American colonies, from. Chriſtmas, in the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and forty-nine, to the fifth day of 
January, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty- ſix, each year being diſtinguiſhed. STE © 

| { XXXIII. From this important object, the parliament 
converted 1ts attention to a regulation of a much more 
private nature. In conſequence of a petition by the lord» 
mayor, aldermen, and commons of the city of London, a 
bill was brought in, and paſſed into a law without oppo» 
ſition, for the more effectual preſervation and improvement 
of the fry and ſpawn of fiſh in the river Thames, and 
waters of Medway, and for the better regulating the fiſhery 
in thoſe rivers. The two next meaſures taken for the be- 
nefit of the publick were, firſt a bill to render more effectual 
the ſeveral laws then in being, for the amendment and 
ior e of the highways and turnpike roads of the - 

ingdom; the other for the more effetually preventing 

the ſpreading of the contagious diſtemper which, at that 
time, raged among the horned cattle. A third aroſe from 
the diſtreſs of poor ſilk manufacturers, who were deſtitute 
of employment, and deprived of all means of ſubſiſting, 
through the interruption of the Levant trade, occaſioned 
by the war, and the delay of the merchant ſhips from 


Italy. In order to remedy this inconvenience, a bill was 


prepared, 


\ 
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prepared, enacting, that any perſons might import from 
any place, in any ſhip or veſſel whatſoever, till the firſt day 
of December, one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty ſeven, 
organzine thrown filk of the growth or 1 of 
Italy, to be brought to the cuſtom-h.uſe of London, 
whereſoever landed: but that no Italian thrown ſilk, 
coarſer than Bologna, nor any tram of the growth of 
Italy, nor any other thrown ſilk of the growth or pro- 
duction of Turkey, Perſia, Eaſt-India, or China, ſhould 
be imported by this act, under the penalty of the forfeiture 
thereof. Notwithſlanding ſeveral petitions, preſented by 
the merchants, owners, and commanders of ſhips. and 
others trading to Leghorn, and other ports of Italy, as 
well as by the importers and manufacturers of raw ſilks, 
repreſenting the evil conſequences that would probably at- 
rena the paſſing of fuch a bill, the parliament agreed to 
this temporary deviation from the famous act of naviga- 
tion, for a preſent ſupply to the poor manufacturers. 

S XXXIV. The next civil regulation eſtabliſhed in this 
ſeſhon of parliament was in itſelf judicious, and, had it 
been more eagerly ſuggeſted, might have been much more 
beneficial to the publick. In order to difcourage the prac- 
tice of ſmuggling, and prevent the deſperadocs concerned 
therein from inliſting in the ſervice of the enemy, à law 
was paſſed, enacting, that every perſon who had been, be- 
fore the firſt of May in the preſent year, guilty of jlicgi] 
running, concealing, receiving. or carry ing any wool, or 
prohibited goods, or any foreign commodities liable tv 
duties, the ſame not having been paid or ſecured ; or vi 
aiding therein, or had been found with fire-arms or wea- 
pons, in order to be aiding to ſuch offenders; or had been 
guilry of receiving ſuch goods after ſeizure ; or of any act 
whatſoever, thy rere might be deemed runners of 
foreign goods ; or of hindering, wounding, or beating any 
officer in the execution of his duty, or aſſiſting therein, 
ſhould be indemnified from all ſuch offences, concerning 
which no ſuit ſpould then have been commenced or com- 
poſition mace, on condition that he ſhould, before being 
apprehended or proſecuted, and before the firſt day of De. 
cember enter himſelf with ſome commiſſioned officer of 
His majeſty's flect, to ſerve as a common ſailor ; = 
Ouliq, 


ſhould, for three years from ſuch entry, unleſs ſooner duly = 
diſcharged, actually ſerve and do duty in that ftation, and 
regiſter his name, &c. with the clerk of the peace of the 
county where he reſided, as the act preſcribes. An at- 
tempt was made in favour of the ſcamen employed in the 
navy, who had been very irregularly paid, and ſubje& to 
grievous hardſhips in conſequence of this irregularity ; 
Mr. Grenville, brother to earl Temple, moved for leave 
to bring in a bill for the encouragement of ſeamen em- 
ployed in his majeſty's navy, and for eſtabliſbing a regular 
method for the punctual, ſpeedy, and certain payment of 
their wages, as well as for ſecuring them from the arts of 
fraud and impoſition. The propoſal was corroborated by 
divers petitions : the bill was prepared, read, printed, and, 
after it had undergone ſome amendment, paſſed into the 
houſe of lords, where it was encountered with ſeveral ob- 
jections, and dropped for this ſeſſion of parliament. 82 
$ XXXV. The houſe of commons being deſirous of 
E for the future, ſuch diſtreſſes as the poor had 
lately undergone, appointed a committee to conſider of 
proper proviſions to reſtrain the price of corn and bread 
within due bounds for the future. For this purpoſe the y 
were empowered to ſend for perſons, papers, and records; 
and it was reſolved, that all who attended the committee 
ſhould have voices. Having enquired into the cauſes of 
the late ſcarcity, they agreed to — reſolutions, and a 
bill was — 5 in to explain and amend the laws againſt 
regraters, forſtallers, and engroſſers of corn. The com- 
mittee alſo received inſtructions to enquire into the abuſes 
of millers, mealmen, and bakers, with regard to bread, 
and to conſider of proper methods to prevent them in the 
ſeque!; but no further progreſs was made in this import 


ant affair, which was the more intereſting, as the lives of 


individuals, in a great meaſure, depended upon a ſpeedy 
reformation ; for the millers and hakers were ſaid to have 
adulterated their flour with common whiting, lime, bone- 
aſhes, allum, and other ingredients pernicious to the hu- 
man conſtitution ; a conſummation of villany for which no 
adequate puniſhment could be inflicted. Among the mea- 
ſures propoſed in parliament which did not ſucceed, one 
; ; | | v 
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of the moſt remarkabie was a bill prepared by Mr. Roſe 
Fuller, Mr. Charles Townſhend, and Mr. Banks, to ex- 
plain, amend, and render more effectual a law paſſed in 
the reign of king William the third, intituled, © An att 
to puniſh governors of plantations, in this Kingdom, for 
crimes committed by them in the plantations.” This bill 
was propoſed in conſequence of ſome complaints, ſpecify- 
ing acts of cruelty, folly, and oppreſſion, by which ſome 
Britiſh governors had been lately diſtinguiſhed ; but, be- 
fore the bill could be brought in, the parliament was pro- 
rogued. | 708" | | 

" $ XXXVI. But no ſtep taken by the houſe of com- 
mons, in the courſe of this ſeiſion, was more intereſting to 
the body of the people than the enquiry into the loſs of 
Minorca, which had excited ſuch loud and univerſal clam. 
our. By addreſſes to the king, unanimouſly voted, the 
commons requeſted that his majeſty would give directions 
for laying before them copies of al the letters and papers 
containing anv intelligence received by the fecretaries of 


ftate, the comm:thoners of the admiralty, or any others of 


his majeſty's miniſters, in relation to the equipment of the 
French fleet at Toulon, or the deſigns of the French on 

Minorca, or any other of his majeſty's poſſeſſions in Eu- 
rope, ſince the firſt day of January, in the year one thou- 
fand ſeven hundred and fifty- five, to the firſt day of Au- 
guſt, 1756. They likewiſe defired to peruſe a iſt of the 
thips of war that were equipped and made ready for ſea, 


from the firſt of Auguſt, in the year one thouſand ſeven 


hundred and fifty-five, to the thirtieth day of April, in 
the following year; with the copies of all failing orders 
fent to the commanders during that period; as alſo the 
are and condition of his majeſty's ſhips in the ſeveral ports 
of Great-Britain at the time of admiral Byng's departure, 
with the ſquadron under his command, br the relief of 
Fort St. Philip, during the period of time above- mention- 
ed, according to the monthly returns made by the admi- 
ralty, with the number of ſeamen muſtered and borne on 
board the reſpective ſhips. They demanded copies of all 
orders and inſtructions given to that admiral, and of let- 
rs written to and received from him, during his continu- 
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ance in that command, either by the ſecretaries of ſtate, or 
lords of the admiralty, relating ro the condition of his 
ſquadron, and to the execution of his orders. In a word, 
they required the inſpection of all papers which could, in 
any manner, tend to explain the loſs of Minorca, and the 
miſcarriage of Mr. Byng's {quadron. His majeſty com- 
plicd with every article of their requeſts : the papers were 
preſented to the houſe, ordered to lie upon the table for 
the peruſal of the members, and finally referred to the con- 
ſideration of a committee of the whole houſe. In the 
courſe of their deliberations they addreſſed his majeſty for 
more information, till at length the truth ſeemed to be 
ſmothered under ſuch an enormous burthen of papers, as 
the efforts of a whole ſeſſion could not have properly re- 
moved. Indeed, many diſcerning perſons without doors 


began to deſpair of ſeeing the myſtery unfolded, as ſoon as 


the enquiry was undertaken by a committee of the whole 
houſe. They obſerved, that an affair of ſuch a dark, in- 
tricate, and ſuſpicious nature, ought to have been referred 
to a ſelect and ſecret committee, choſen by ballot, em- 
powered to ſend for perſons, papers, and records, and to 
examine witneſſes in the moſt ſolemn and deliberate man- 
ner: that the names of the committee ought to have been 
publiſhed for the ſatisfaftion of the people, who could 
have judged, with fome certainty, whether the enquiry 
would be carried on with ſuch impartiality as the national 
misfortune required. They ſuſpected that this reference 
to a committee of the whole houſe was a mal contrivance, 
to prevent a regular and minute inveſtigation, to introduce 
confuſion and conteſt, to puzzle, perplex, and obumbrate; 

to teaſe, fatigue, and diſguſt the enquirers, that the exa- 
minatiorr might be hurried over in a ſuperficial and per- 
functory manner; and the miniſtry, from this anarchy 
and confuſion of materials, half explored and undigeſted, 


| derive a general parliamentary approbation, to which the 
might appeal from the accuſations of the people. A ſele 


committee would have probably examined ſome of the 
clerks of the reſpective offices, that they might certainly 
know whether any letters or papers had been ſuppreſſed, 
whether the extraf}s had been faithfully made, and CO | 

there 
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there might not be papers of intelligence, which, though 


proper to be ſubmitted to a ſelect and ſecret committee, 
could not, conſiſtently with the honour of the nation, be 
communicated to a committee of the whole houſe. Indeed, 
it does not appear that the miniſters had any foreign in- 
-telligence or correſpondence that could be much depended 
upon in any matter of national importance, and no evi- 
dence was examined on the occaſion; a circumſtance the 
leſs to be regretted, as, in times paſt, evil miniſters have 
generally found means to render ſuch enquiries ineffec. 
tual; and the ſame arts would, at any rate, have ope- 
rated with the ſame efficacy, had a ſecret committee been 
employed at this juntture. Be that as it may, ſeveral re. 
ſolutions were reported from the committee, though ſome 
of them were not carried by the majority without violent 
diſpute and ſevere altercation. The firſt and laſt of their 
reſolutions require particular notice. By the former, it 
appeared to the committee, that his majeſty, from the 
twenty - ſeventh day of Auguſt, in the year one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and fifty - five, to the twentieth day of April 
in the ſucceeding year, received ſuch repeated and concur. 
rent intelligence, as gave juſt reaſon to believe that the 
French king intended to invade his dominions of Great- 
Britain or Ireland. In the latter they declared their opi- 
nion, that no greater number of ſhips of war could be ſent 
into the Mediterranean, than were actually ſent thither 
under the command of admiral Byng; nor any greater re- 
inforcement than the regiment which was ſent, and the 
detachment, equal to a battalion, which was ordered to the 
relief of Fort St. Philip, conſiſtently with the ſtate of the 
navy, and the vari.us ſervices eſſential to the fafety of his 
-majeſty's dominions, and the intereſts of his ſubjects. It 
muſt have been ſomething more powerful than ordinary 
conviction that ſuggeſted theſe opinions. Whatever re- 
rts might have been circulated by the French miniſtry, 
in order to amuſe, intimidate, and detach the attention of 
the Engliſh government from America and the Mediter- 
ranean, where they really intended to exert themſelves, 
yet, the circumſtances of the two nations bing confidered, 


one would think there could have been no juſt — to 
5 I e . e 
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fear an invaſion of Great- Britain or Ireland, eſpecially 
when other intelligence ſeemed to point out much more 
probable ſcenes of action. But the laſt reſolution is ſtill 
more incomprehenſible to thoſe who know not exactly the 
baſis on which it was raiſed. The number of ſhips of war 
in actual commiſſion amounted to two hundred and fifty, 


having on board fifty thouſand ſeamen and marines. In- 


telligence and repeated information of the French deſign 
upon Minorca had been conveyed to the miniſtry of Eng- 

land, about fix months before it was put in execution. Is. 
it credible, that in all this time the nation could not equip 
or ſpare above eleven ſhips of the line and fix frigates, to 
fave the important iſland of Minorca? Is it eaſy to con- 
ceive, that from a ſtanding army of fifty thouſand men, 
one regiment of troops could not have been detached to 
reinforce a garriſon, well known to be inſufficient fcr the 
works it was deſtined to defend ? To perſons of common 
intelleQs it appeared, that intelligence of the armament at 
Toulon was conveyed to the admiralty as early as the 
month of September, in the year one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and fifty-five, with expreſs notice that it would con- 
ſiſt of twelve ſhips of the line; that the deſign againſt 
Minorca was communicated as early as the twenty- ſeventh 
day of Auguſt, by conſul Banks, of Carthagena; confirmed 
by letters from conſul Bertes, at Genoa, dated on the 
ſeventeenth and twenty- ſixth of January, and received by 
Mr. Fox, ſecretary of ſtate, on the fourth and eleventh of 
February, as well as by many ſubſequent intimations z 
that, notwithſtanding theſe repeated advices, even after 
hoſtilities had commenced in Europe, when the garriſon 
of Minorca amounted to no more than four incomplete re- 
giments. and one company of artillery, forty-two officers 
being abſeut, and the place otherwiſe unprovided for a 

ſiege, when the Mediterranean ſquadron, commanded by 
Mr. Edgecumbe, conſiſted of two ſhips of the line, and 

five frigates; neither ſtores, ammunition, or proviſion, the 
abſcnt officers belonging to the garriſon, recruits for the 
regiments, though ready raiſed, miners, nor any acditional 
troops, were ſent to the ifland, nor the ſquadron augment- 
ed, till admiral Byng failed from Spithead on the fixth 
Vol, iv. '; day 
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day of April, with no more ſhips of the line than, by the 


moſt early and authenrick intelligence, the government 
were informed would fail from Toulon, even when Mr. 
Byng ſhould have been joined by commodore Edgecumbe; a 
junction upen which no dependance ought to have been 
laid; that this ſquadron contained no troops but ſuch as 
belonged to the four regiments in garriſon, except one bats 
talion to ſerve in the fleet as marines, unleſs we inchude 
the order for another to be embarked at Gibraltar; which 

der was neither obeyed nor underſtood : that, conſider. 
ing the danger to which Minorca was expoſed, and the 
forwardneſs of the enemy's preparations at Toulon, ad- 
mira] Oſborne, with thirteen ſhips of the line and one fri- 
gate, who returned on the fixteenth of February, after 
having convoyed a fleet of merchant-thips, might have 
been detached to Minorca, without hazarding the coaſt of 
Great-Britain; for at that time, excluſive of this ſquadron, 
there were eight ſhips of the line and thirty-two frigates 
ready manned, and thirty-rwo ſhips of the line and five 
frigates almoſt equipped; that admiral Hawke was ſent 
with fourteen ſhips of the line and one frigate to cruize 
in the bay of Biſcay, after repeated intelligence had been 
received that the French flect had failed for the Weſt- 
Indies, and the eleven ſhips remaining at Breſt and Roche- 
fort were in want of hands and cannon, ſo that they could 
never ſerve to cover any embarkation or deſcent, conſe- 
quently Mr. Hawke's ſquadron might have been ſpared 
for the relief of Minorca : that, inſtead of attending to this 
important object, the admiralty, on the eighth day of 
March, ſent two ſhips of the line and three frigates to in- 
tercept a coaſting convoy off Cape Barfleur: on the eleventh 
of the ſame month they detached two ſhips of the line to 
the Weſt-Indies, and on the ninetcenth two more to 
North- America, where they could be of little immediate 
ſervice; on the twenth-third rwo of the line and three fri- 
gates s convoy-hunting off Cherbourg; and on the firſt of 
April five ſhips of the line, including three returned from 
this iaf ſervice, to reinforce fir Edward Hawke, already too 
ſtrong for the French fleet bound to Canada: that all 
theſe thips might have been added to Mr. Byng's ſquadron, 
| without 
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without expoſing Great-Britain or Ireland to any hazard 
of invaſion : that at length Mr. Byng was detached with 
ten great ſhips only, and even denied a frigate to repeat 


ſignals, for which he petitioned z although at that very 


time there were in port, excluſive of his ſquadron, ſeven- 
teen ſhips of the line and thirteen frigates ready for fea, 
deſides eleven of the line and nineteen frigates almoſt 
equipped. From theſe and other circumſtances, particu- 
lariſed and urged with great vivacity, many individuals 
inferred, that a greater number of ſhips might have been 


detached to the Mediterranean than were actually ſens 


with admiral Byng : that the not ſending an earlier and 
ſtronger force was one great cauſe of Minorca's being loſt, 
and co-operated with the delay of the miniſtry in ſending 
thither reinforcements of troeps, their neglect in ſuffering 
the officers of the garriſon to continue abſent from their 
iy and their omitting to give orders for raiſing miners 
to ſerve in the fortreſs of Mahon. . 

S XXXVII. The next enquiry in which the houſe of 
commons engaged, related to the contracts for -victualling 
the forces in America, which were ſuppoſed by ſome pa- 
triots to be fraudulent and unconſcionable. T his ſuſpicion 


aroſe from an ambiguous expreſſion, on which the con- 


tractor being interrogated by the committee appointed to 
examine the particulars, he prudently interpreted it in 
ſuch a manner, as to ſcreen himſelf from the reſentment 
of the legiſlature. The houſe, therefore, reſolved that the 
contract entered into on the twenty-fixth day of March, 
in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-fx, by 
the commiſſioners of the treaſury, with William Baker, 
Chriſtopher Kilby, and Richard Baker of London, mer- 
chants, for furniſhing provitions to the forces under the 
command of the earl of Loudoun, was prudent and neceſ- 
ſary, and properly adapted to the ſecuring a contiant aud 
effectual ſupply for rhoſe forces in America. 

d XXXVIII. The preceding ſeſſion an addreſs had 


been preiented to the king by the houle of COMMONS, de- 


firing his majeſty would give orders for laying” before 


them ſeveral papers relating to diſputes which had lately 
happened between his excellency Charles Knowles, eſq. 
| f f 2 and 
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and ſome of the principal inhabitants of the iſland of Ja- 
maica. This governor was accuſed of many illegal, cruel, 
and arbitrary acts, during the courſe of his adminiſtration; 
but theſe imputations he incurred by an exertion of pow- 
er which was in itſelf laudable, and well intended for the 
commercial intereſt of the iſland. This was his changing 
the ſeat of government, and procuring an act of aſſembly 
for removing the ſeveral laws, records, books, ee and 
writings belonging to ſeveral offices in that iſland, from 
Spaniih · tou n to Kingſton; and for obliging the ſeveral offi- 
cers, to keep their offices, and hold a ſupreme court of 
Jjudicature, at this laſt place, to which he had moved the 
ſeat of government. | Spaniſh town, otherwiſe called St. 
Jago de la Vega, the old capital, was an inconfiderable in- 
and place, of no ſecurity, trade, or importance ; whereas, 
Kingſton was the centre of commerce, firuated on the fide 
of a fine harbour filled with ſhips, well ſecured from the 
inſults of an enemy, large, wealthy, and flouriſhing. Here 
the merchants dwell, and ſhip the greateſt part of the 
ſugars that grow upon the iſland. They found it extreme- 
ly inconvenient and expenſive to take out their clear- 
ances ar Spaniſh-rown, which ſtands at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance; and the ſame inconvenience and expenſe being felt 
by the reſt of the inhabitants, who had occaſion to proſe- 
cute ſuits at law, or attend the afſembly of the iſland, 
they joined in repreſentations to the governor, requeſting, 
that, in conſideration of theſe inconveniences, added to 
that of the weakneſs of Spaniſh-town and the importance 
of Kingfton, the ſeat of government might be removed. 
He complied with their requeſt, and in fo doing entailed 
upon himſelſthe hatred and reſentment of certain power- 
ful planters, who poſſeſſed eſtates in and about the old 
town of St. Jago de la Vega, thus deſerted. This ſeems 
to have been the real ſource of the animoſity and clamour 
incurred by Mr. Knowles, againſt whom a petition, ſigned 
by nineteen members of the aſſembly had been ſent to 
England, and preſented to his majefty. In the two ſeſ- 
Hons preceding this year the affair had been brought into 


6 


the houſe of commons, where this governor's character 


Was painted in frightful colours, and divers papers = 
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ing to the diſpute were examined. Mr. Knowles havin 
by this time returned to England, the ſubjeft of his ad- 
miniſtration was revived, and referred to a committee of 
the whole houſe. In the mean time, petitions were pre- 
ſented by ſeveral merchants of London and Liverpool, 
concerned in the trade to Jamaica, alledging, that the re- 
moval of the publick courts, offices, and records of the 
iſland of Jamaica to Kingſton, and fixing the ſeat of govern - 
ment there, had been productive of many important advan- 
tages, by rendering the ſtrength of the iſland more formida- 
ble, the property of the traders and inhabitants more ſecure, 
and the proſecution of all commercial buſineſs more expe- 
ditious and Jeſs expenſive than formerly ; therefore, pray- 
ing that the purpoſes of the act paſſed in Jamaica for that 
end might be carried into effectual execution, in ſuch 
manner as the houſe ſhould think proper. The committee 
having examined a great number of papers, agreed to ſome 
reſolutions, importing, that a certain reſolution of the aſ- 
ſembly of Jamaica, dated on the twenty-ninth day of Oc- 
tober, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- 
three, implying a claim of right in that aſſembly to raiſe 
and apply publick money without the conſent of the go- 
vernor and council, was illegal, repugnant to the terms of 
his majeſty's commiſſion to his governor of the ſaid ifland, 
and derogatory of the rights of the crown and people of 
Great-Britain : that the fix laſt reſolutions taken in the 
aſſembly of Jamaica, on the twenty-ninth day of October, 
in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-three, 
proceeded on a manifeſt miſapprehenſion of rhe king's in- 
ſtruction to his governor, requiring him not to give his 
aſſent to any bill of an unuſual or extraordinary nature 
and importance, wherein his majeſty's prerogative, or the 
property of his ſubjects, might be prejudiced, or the trade 
or thipping of the kingdom any ways affected, uvnleſs there 
ſhould be a clauſe inſerted, ſuſpending the execution of 
ſuch bill until his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be known ; 
that ſuch inſtruction was juſt and neceſſary, and noaltera- 
tion of the conſtitution of the ifland, nor any way dero- 
gatory to the rights of the ſubjects in Jamaica. Fram theſe 
reſolutions the reader may perccive the nature of the dif- 
= Ff z pute 
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pute which had ariſen between the people of Jamaica and 
their governor, vice-admiral Knowles, whoſe conduct on 
this cccafion ſeems to have been juſtified by the leꝑiſlature. 
The parliament, however, forbore to determine the queſ- 
tion, whether the removal of the courts of judicature from 
Spaniſh-town to Kingſton was a meaſure calculated for 
the intereſt of the iſland in general. : 


8 XXXIX. The laſt ſubject which we ſhall mention, 


as having fallen under the cognizance of the commons 
during this ſeſſion of parliament, was the ſtate of Mil- 
ford-haven on the coaſt of Wales, one of the moſt capa- 
cious, ſafe and commodious harbours in Great-Britain. 
Here the country affords many conveniences for building 
ſhips of war, and erecting forts, docks, quays, and maga- 
zines. It might be fortified at a very ſmall expenſe, ſo as 
to be quite ſecure from any attempts of the enemy, and 
rendered by far the moſt uſeful harbour in'the kingdom 
for fleets, cruiſers, trading ſhips, and packet-boats, bound 
to and from the weſtward; for from hence they may put 
to ſea almoſt with any wind, and even at dow water: they 
may weather Scilly and Cape Clear when no veſſel can 
ſtir from the Britiſh channel, or out of the French ports 
of Breſt and Rochefort, and as a poſt can travel from hence 
in three days to London, it might become the centre of 
very uſeful ſea intelligence. A petition from ſeveral 
merchants in London was preſented, and recommended to 
the houſe in a meſſage from the king, ſpecifying the ad- 
vantages of this harbour, and the ſmall expenſe at which 
it might be fortified, and praying that the houſe would 
take this important ſubject into conſideration. Accord- 
ingly, a committee was appointed for this purpoſe, with 
power ta ſend for perſons, papers, and records; and every 
circumſtance relating to it was examined with accuracy 
and deliberation. At length the report being made to the 
houſe by Mr. Charles Townſhend, they unanimoully a- 
greed to an addreſs, repreſenting to his majeſty, that many 
great loſſes had been ſuſtained by the trade of the king- 
dom, in time of war, from the want of a ſafe harbour on 
the weſtern coaſt of the iſland, for the reception and pro- 
tettion of merchant ſhips, and ſending out cruiſers: = 
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the harbour of Milford-haven, in the county of Pembroke, 
js moſt advantageouſly fituated, and if properly defended 
and ſecured, in every reſpe& adapted to the anſwering 
thoſe- important purpoſes : they, therefore, humbly be- 
ſought his majeſty, that he would give immediate direc- 
tions for erecting batteries, with proper cover, on the ſides 
of the ſaid harbour, in the moſt convenient places for 
guarding the entrance, called Hubberſtone-road, and alſo 
ſuch other fortifications as might be neceſſary to ſecure the 
interior parts of the harbour, and thar, until ſuch batteries 
and fortifications could be completed, fome temporary de- 
fence might be provided for the immediate protection of 
the ſhips and veſſels lying in the ſaid harbour, finally, they 


aſſured him the houſe would make good to his majeſty 


all ſuch expenſes as ſhould be incurred for theſe purpoſes, 
The addreſs met with a gracious reception, and a promiſe 
that ſuch directions ſhould be given. The harbour was 
actually ſurveyed, the places were pitched upon for batte- 
ries, and the eſtimates prepared, but no further progreſs 
hath fince been made. | | 
$ XL. We have now finiſhed the detail of all the 
material tranſactions of this ſeſſion, except what relates to 
the fate of admiral Byng, which now claims our attention, 
In the mean time, we may obſerve, that on the fourth 
day of July the ſeſſion was cloſed with his majeſty's ha- 
rangue, the moſt remarkable and pleaſing paragraph of 
which Turned upon his royal aſſurance, that the ſuccour 
and preſervation of his dominions in America had been 
his conſtant care, and, next to the ſecurity of his king- 
doms, ſhould continue to be his great and principal object. 
He told them he had taken ſuch meaſures as, he truſted, 


by the bleſſing of God, might effectvally diſappoint the 


deſigns of the enemy in thoſe parts; that he had no further 
view but to vindicate the juſt rights of his crown and ſub- 
jects from the moſt injurious encroachments; to preſerve 
tranquillity, as far as the circumſtances of things might 
admit; to prevent the true friends of Britain, and the li- 
berties of Europe, from being oppreſſed and endangered 
Þy any unprovoked and unnatural conjunction. 7 1 
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- $ XLI. Of all the tranſactions that diſtinguiſhed this 


year, the moſt extraordinary was the tentence executed on the 
admiral Byng, the fon of that great officer who had ac- bac 
quired ſuch honour by his naval exploits in the preceding nor 
reign, and was ennobled for his ſervices by the title of lord nan 
viſcount Torrington. Nis ſecond fon, John Byng, had co 
from his carlieſt youth been trained to his father's pro- ſon: 
feſſion; and was generally eſteemed one of the beſt offi- ed! 
cers in the navy, when he embarked in that expedition to diſa 
Minorca, which covered his character with diſgrace, and ed! 
even expoled him to all the horrors of an ignominious ſelf 
death. On the twenty-eighth day of December his trial ful 
began before a court-martial, held on board the ſhip St. upo 


George, in the harbour of Portſmouth, to which place he 
Mr. Byng had been conveyed from Greenwich by a party fin)! 
of horſe-guards, and inſulted by the populace in every hon 


town and village through which he paſſed. The court for 
having proceeded to examine the evidences for the crown Ax 
and the priſoner, from day to day. ifFthe courſe of a long ing 
fitting, agreed unanimouſly, to thirty-ſeven reſolutions, tho' 
implying their opinion, that admiral Byng, during the he 1 
engagement between the Britiſh and French fleets, on the acc 
twentieth day of May laſt, did not do his utmoſt endea- had 
vour to take, ſeize, and deſtroy the ſhips of the French reſe 
king, which it was his duty to have engaged, and to affiſt eith 
_ ſuch of his majeſty's ſhips as were engaged, which it was nou 
his duty to have aſſiſted; and that he did not exert his the 
utmoſt power for the relief of St. Philip's-caftle. They, tion 
therefore, unanimouſly agreed that he fell under part of tion 
the twelfth article of an act of parliament paſſed in the the 
twenty - ſecond year of the preſent reign, for amending, to t 
explaining, and reducing into one act of parliament, the reti 
laws relating to the government of his majeſty's ſhips, 0 
veſſels, and forces hy ſea; and as that article poſitively wer 
preſcribed death, without any alternative left to the dil- mo 
cretion of the court under any variation of circumſtances, tain 
they unanimoully adjudged the ſaid admiral John Byng « | 
to be ſhot to death, at ſuch time, and on board of ſuch « 0 
ſhip, as the lords commiſſioners of the admiralry ſhould «K 0 
. pleaſe to direct. But as it appeared, by the evidence of Ct 
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the officers who were near the admiral's perſon, that no 
back wardneſs was perceivable in him during the action, 
nor any mark of fear or confuſion either in his counte- 
nance or behaviour; but that he delivered his orders 
coolly and diſtinctly, without ſeeming deficient in per- 
ſonal courage; and from other circumſtances, they believ- 
ed his miſconduct did not ariſe either from cowardice or 
diſaffection, they unanimouſly and earneſtly recommend- 
ed him as a proper object of mercy. The admiral him- 
ſelf behaved through the whole trial with the moſt cheer- 
ful compoſure, ſeemingly the effect of conſcious innocence, 
upon which, perhaps, he too much relied. Even after 
he had heard the evidence examined againſt him, and 
finiſhed his own defence, he laid his account in being 
honourably acquitted; and ordered his coach to be ready 
for conveying him directly from the tribunal to London. 
A gentleman, his friend, by whom he was attended, hav- 
ing received intimation of the ſentence to be pronounced, 
thought it his duty to prepare him for the occaſion, that 
he might ſummon all his fortitude to his aſſiſtance, and 
accordingly made him acquainted with the information he 
had received. The admiral gave tokens of ſurpriſe and 
reſentment, but betrayed no marks of fear or diſorder, 
either then or in the court when the ſentence was pro- 
nounced. On the contrary, while divers members of 
the court - martial manifeſted grief, anxiety and trepida- 
tion, ſhedding tears, and fighing with extraordinary emo- 
tion, he heard his doom denounced without undergoing 
the leaſt alteration of feature, and made a low obeiſance 
to the preſident and the other members of the court, as he 
med; - .--* £4 

XLII. The officers who compoſed this tribunal 
were fo ſenſible of the law's ſeverity, that they unani- 
mouſly ſubſcribed a letter to the board of admiralty, con- 
taining this remarkable paragragh :—*© We cannot help 
« laying the diſtrefſes of our minds before your lordſhips 
on this occaſion, in finding ourſelves under the neceſſity 
of condemning a man to death, from the great ſeverity of 
the twelfth article of war, part of which he falls under, 


„which admits of no mitigation if the crime ſhould be 
62 7a & committed 
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% committed by an error in judgment; and, therefore, 


« for our own conſciences ſake, as well as in juſtice to the 


« priſoner, we pray your lordſhips, in the moſt carneſt 
manner, to recommend him to his majeſty's clemency.” 
The lords of the admiralty, inſtead of complying with 
the requeſt of the court · martial, tranſmitted their letter to 
the king, with copies of their pruceedings, and a letter 
from themſelves to his majeſty, ſpecifying a doubt with re- 
gard to the legality of the ſentence, as the crime of negli- 
gence, for which the admiral had been condemned, was 
not expreſſed in any part of the proceedings. At the 
ſame time, copies of two petitions from George lord viſ- 
count Torrington, in behaif of his kinſman admiral Byng, 
were ſubmitted to his majeſty's royal wiſdom and deter- 
mination. All the friends and relations of the unhappy 
convict employed and exerted their influence and intereſt 
for his pardon ; and as the circumſtances had appeared fo 
ſtrong in his favour, it was ſuppoſed that the ſceptre of 
royal mercy would be extended for his preſervation : but 
infamous arts were uſed to whet the ſavage appetite of the 
populace for blood. The cry of vengeance was loud 


throughout the land : ſullen clouds of ſuſpicion and male- 


volence interpoſing, were ſaid to obſtruct the genial beams 
of the beſt virtue that adorns the throne; and the ſovereign 
was given to underftand, that the execution of admiral 
Byng was a victim abfolutely neceſſary to appeaſe the fury 
the people. His majeſty in conſequence of the repre- 


ſentation made by the lords of the admiralty, referred the 


ſentence to the conſideration of the twelve judges, who 
were unanimouſly cf opinion that the ſentence was legal. 
This report being tranſmitted from the privy- council to 
the admiralty, their lordſhips iſſued a warrant for execut- 
ing the ſentence of death on the twenty -eighth day of 
February. One gentleman at the board, however, refuſed 
to ſubſcribe the warrant, affigning for his refuſal the 
reaſons which we have inſerted by way of note, for the 
ſatisfaftion of the reader®. | 

XLII. Though mercy was denied to the criminal, 
the crown ſeemed determined to do nothing that ſhould 


# $:e note [V] at the end of the volume. | 
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be thought inconſiſtent with law. A member of parlia- 
ment, who had ſat upon the court-martial at Portſmouth, 
roſe up in his place, and made application to the houſe of 
commons in behalf of himſelf and ſeveral other members 
of that tribunal, praying the aid of the legiſlature to be re- 
leaſed from the oath of ſecreſy impoſed on courts- martial, 
that they might diſcloſe the grounds on which ſentence of 
death had paſſed on admiral Byng, and, perhaps, diſcover 
ſuch circumſtances as might ſhow the ſentence to be im- 
proper. Although this application produced no reſolution 
in the houſe, the king, on the twenty-fixth day of Febru- 


| ary, ſent a meſſage to the commons by Mr. ſecretary Pits, 


importing, that though he had determined to let the law 
take its courſe with relation to admiral Byng, and reſiſted 
all ſolicitations to the contrary, yet, as a member of the 
houſe had expreſſed ſome ſcruples about the ſentence, his 
majeſty had thought fit to reſpite the execution of it, that 
there might be an opportunity of knowing, by the ſeparate 
examination of the members of the court martial, upon 
oath, what grounds there were for ſuch ſcruples, and that 
his majeſty was reſolved till to let the ſentence be carried 
into execution, unleſs it ſhould appear from the ſaid exa- 
mination, that admiral Byng was unjuſtly condemned. 
The ſentence might be ſtrictly legal, and, at the ſame time, 
very ſevere, according to the maxim, ſummum jus, ſunma 
injuria. In ſuch cates, and perhaps in ſuch caſes only, 
the rigour of the law ought to be ſoftened by the lenient 
hand of the royal prerogative. That this was the caſe 
of admiral Byng appears from the warm and eager inter- 
ceſſion of his jury, a ſpecies of interceſſion, which hath 
generally, if not always, prevailed at the foot of rhe throne, 
when any thing favourable for the criminal had appeared 
in the courſe of the trial. How much more then might 
it have. been expected ro ſucceed, when earneſtly urged as 
a caſe of conſcience, in behalf of a man whom his judges 
had expreſsly acquitted of cowardice and treachery, the 
only two imputations that rendered him criminal in the 
eyes of the nation! Such an interpoſition of the crown in 
parliamentary tranſactions was irregular, unneceſſary, and 
at another juncture, might have been productive of violent 

heats 
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ats and declamation. At preſent, however, it paſſed 
without cenſure, as the effect of inattention, rather than a 
defign to encroach upon the privileges of the houſe. 

$.XLIV. The meſſage being communicated, a bill was 
immediately brought in, to releaſe the members of the 
court-martial from the obligation of ſecrecy, and paſſed 
through the lower houſe without oppoſition : but in the 
houſe of lords it appeared to be deſtitute of a proper foun- 
dation. They ſent a meſſage to the commons, defiring 
them to give leave that ſuch of the members of the court- 
martial as were members of that houſe might attend their 
lordſhips, in order to be examined on the ſecond reading 
of the bill; accordingly they, and the reſt of the court- 
martial, attended, and 8 Abel all queſtions without 
heſitation. As they did not inſiſt upon any excuſe, nor 
produce any fatisfaftory reaſon for ſhowing that the man 
they had condemned was a proper object of mercy, their 
lordſhips were of opinion that there was no occaſion for 
paſſing any ſuch bill, which, therefore, they almoſt una- 


nimouſly rejected. It is nor eaſy to conceive what ſtronger 


reaſons could be given for proving Mr. Byng an object of 
mercy, than thoſe mentioned in the letter ſent to the board 


| of admiralty by the members of the court- martial, who 


were. empowered to try the imputed offence, conſequently 
muſt have been deemed well qualified to judge of his 
conduct, | | 

$ XLV. The unfortunate admiral being thus abandon- 
ed to the ſtroke of juſtice, prepared himſelf for death 
with reſignation and tranquility. He maintained a ſur- 
priſing cheerfulneſs to the laſt ; nor did he, from his con- 


demnation to his execution, exhibit the leaſt ſign of impa- 


tience or apprehenſian. During that interval he had re- 
mained on board of the Monarque, a third-rate ſhip of 
war, anchored in the harbour of Portſmouth, under a 
ſtrong guard, in cuſtody of the marſhal of the admiralty. 
On the fourteenth of March, the day fixed for his execu- 
tion, the boats belonging to the ſquadron at Spithead being 
manned and armed, containing their captains and officers, 
with a detachment of marines, attended this ſolemnity in 
the harbour, which was alſo crowded with an infinite 
5 2 24 N 5 5 


number of other boats and veſſels filled with, ſpectators. 
About noon, the admiral having taken leave of a clergy- 
man, and two friends who accompanied him, walked out 
of the great cabin to the quarter- deck, where two files of 


- marines were ready to execute the ſentence. He advanced 


with a firm deliberate ſtep, a compoſed and reſolute coun- 
tenance, and reſolved to ſuffer with his face uncovered, 


until his friends, repreſenting that his looks would poſ- 
fibly intimidate the ſoldiers, and prevent their taking aim 


properly, he ſubmitted to their requeſt, threw. his hat on 
the deck, kneeled on a cuſhion, tied one white handker- 
chief over his eyes, and dropped the other as a ſignal for 
his executioners, who fired a volley fo deciſive, that five 
balls paſſed through his body, and he dropped down dead 
in an inſtant. The time in which this tragedy was acted, 
from his walking out of the cabin to his being depoſited in 
the coffin, did not exceed three minutes. . 

I XLVI. Thus fell, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, 
admiral John Byng, who, whatever his errors and indiſ- 


cretions might have been, ſeems to have been raſhly con- 


demned, mcauly given up, and cruelly ſacrificed to vile 
conſiderations. The ſentiments of his own fate he avow- 


ed on the verge of eternity, when there was no longer 


any cauſe of diſſimulation, in the following declaration, 


which, immediately before his death, he delivered to the 


marſhal of the admiralty. “ A few moments will now 
deliver me from the virulent perfecut;on, and fruſtrate the 
further malice of my enemies: nor need I envy them a 
life ſubject to theſe ſenſations, my injuries and the in- 
juſtice done me, muſt create. Perſuaded I am, that juſ- 
tice will be done to my reputation hereafter: the manner 


and cauſe of raiſing and keeping up the popular clamour 


and prejudice againſt me will be ſeen through. I ſhall be 


conſidered (as I now perceive myſelf ) a victim deſtined - 


to divert the indignation and reſentment of an injured and 


deluded people from the proper objects. My enemies 


themſelves muſt now think me innocent. Happy for me, 
at this my laſt moment, that I know my own innocence, 
and am conſcious that no part of my country's misfor- 
tunes can be owing to me. I heartily wiſh the ſhedding 
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my blood may contribute to the happineſs and ſervice of 
my country; but cannot reſign my juſt claim to a faithful 
diſcharge of my duty according to the beſt of my judg- 
ment, and the utmoſt exertion of my ability for his ma. 
jeſty's honour, and my country's ſervice. I am ſorry that 
my endeavours were not attended with more ſucceſs, and 
that the armament under my command proved too weak 
to ſucceed in an expedition of ſuch moment. Truth has 
prevailed over calumny and falſehood, and juſtice has 
wiped off the ignominious ſtain of my ſuppoſed want of 
e berg. courage, and the charge of diſaffection. My 
heart acquits me of theſe crimes: but who can be pre- 

ſumptuouſly ſure of his own judgment? If my crime is 
an error in judgment, or differing in opinion from my 
judges, and if yet the error in judgment ſhould be on their 
fide, God forgive them, as I do; and may the diſtreſs of 
their minds, and uneaſineſs of their conſciences, which in 
juſtice to me they have repreſented, be relieved, and ſub- 
ſide as my reſentment has done. The ſupreme Judge 
Tees all hearts and motives, and to him I muſt ſubmit the 
juſtice of my cauſe.“ | 

$ XLVII. Notwithfanding all that has been ſaid in 
his favour, notwithſtanding the infamous arts that were 
practiſed to keep up the cry againſt him, notwithſtanding 
this ſolemn appeal to heaven in his laſt moments, and even 
ſelf conviction of innocence, the character of admiral 
Byng, in point of perſonal courage, will till, with many 
. remain problematical. hey will ſtill be of opt- 
nion, that if the ſpirit of a Britiſh admiral had been pro- 
perly exerted, the French flect would have been defeated, 
and Minorca relieved. A man's opinion of danger varies 
at different times, in conſequence of an irregular tide of 
animal ſpirits, and he is actuated by conſiderations which 
he dares not avow. After an officer, thus influenced, 
Has heſitated or kept aloof in the hour of trie, the mind, 
eager for its own juſtification, afſembles, with ſurpriſing 
induſtry, every favourable circumfiance of excuſe, and 
broods over them with parental partiality, until it becomes 
not only ſatisfied, but even enamoured of their beauty and 


complexion, like a doating mother, blind to the — 
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of her own offspring. Whatever Mr. Byng's internal 
feelings Might have been, whatever conſequences might 
have attended his behaviour en that occaſion ; as the tri- 
bunal before which he was tried acquitted him expreſsly 
of cowardice and treachery, he was, withour all doubt, a 
proper object for royal clemency ; and ſo impartial poſte- 
rity will judge him, after all thofe diſhonourable motives 
of fact ion and of fear, by which his fate was influenced, 
all be loſt in oblivion, or remembered with diſdain. The 
people of Great-Britain, naturally fierce, impatient, and 
clamorous, have been too much indulged, upon every 
petty miſcarriage, with trials, courts- martial, and diſmiſ- 
bons, which tend only to render their military comman - 
ders raſh and precipitate, the populace more licentious and 
tractable, and to diſgrace the national character in the 
epinion of mankind. 4 | 


—— —ͤ—̃ Fñ— 
CHAP. VI. 


8 I. Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge taken into the adminifira- 
tion. & II. Obliged torejign. I III. Reftored to their 
employments. & IV. Goal:tion of paruies. & V. De- 
Heut on ihe coaft of France meditated. & VI. Command 
of the flee! given to Sir Edward Hawke, and of the land- 


forces is S r Jom Mordaunt., Fleet ſails, September 8. 


$ VII. Admiral Knowles ſent to take Ar. S VIII. 
Attack und ſurrender of Aix. & IX. A deſcent ræſolued 
en. I X. The flect returns to Spithead. His Majefty ap- 
points a board of inquiry into the reaſons of the fleet's re- 
. darn. & XI. Proceedings of the court of enqury. & XII. 
£5 refort. & XIII. & Fehn Mordaunt tried by a court- 
marital, and acquitted. & XIV. Fleets ſent to the Eaſt 
and Mast- Indies. & XV. Sr:cceſs of the Engliſh priua- 
teers. & XVI. Riats occafioned by the high price of 


corn. & XVII. Operwions in America. & XVIII. 
Lord Londoun's conduf in America. & XIX. Fort Wil- 
liam Henry taken by the French. & XX. Naval tranſac- 
hows in America. & XXI. Attempt of M. de Kern on 
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"tbe Eaft-Indies. Calcutta recovered. Toe Subu's camp 8 
Forced, and a new treaty concluded with bim. & XXIII. 8 
Necluction of Chandernagore. & XXIV; Colonel Cirve of 
defeats the Suba at Plnifſey, wwbo is afterwards depoſed þ 
BR put to death. 9 XXV. King of Prams afſuſfnates, | 
* Tormres inflicted on the aſſaſſin. & XXVI. Changes in J 
" tbe French miniftry. & XXVII. State of the confederacy ra 
_ _ againſt the King of Priſta. & XXVIII. Precautions * 
talen by bis Pruſſian Majcſty. & XXIX. Shirmiſbes be- ar 
roten the Prufjians and Auſtrians && XXX. Newirality dc 
of the Emperor, and behaviour of the Dutch. * & XXXI. ri 
© The French take poſſeſſion of ſeveral toruns in ihe Lows ti 
Conmries belonging to the King of Priſia. & XXXII. ſq 
Declaration of the Czarina againft the King of Pruſſia. lot 
Factions in Poland. & XXXIII. Fruitleſs endoavurs tu 
of the Engliſb to refiere the iranqulity of Germany, < 

- $ XXXIV. King of Proffiarenters Bobemia. Prince of in 


Bevern defeats the Aufirians at Reichenberg, I XXXV. te 
ing of Prufſia ggins a' complete victory over the Au- or 
- firians near Prague. Mareichal Schwerin kilied, du 


S XXXVI. Prague inveſtrd. & XXXVII. And th 
bombarded. Brave defence of the beſic ged. & XXXVIII. de 
- Count Dawn takes the command of the Auftrian army. m 
H, character. XXXIX. King of Prufſia dejented.at pe 
* Kolm. & XL. He raiſes the fiege of Prague, and quts 

Bobemia. & XLI. Preparations for the defence of Ha- me 
nover. The allied Army agembies under the Duke of ed 


(Cumberland, & XEII. Skirmifhes with the French, ed 
XLII. Duke of Cumberland paſſes the Weſer. The tat 
French follow him, and take Minden and Emaen, and (ay th 
Hanover under contribution. & XLIV. Batile of Ha- ſul 


-"ftenbeck. & XLV. The French take Hamelen. Duke 
de "Richlieu ſuperſedes Mareſchal d Etrees in the com- tio 


mand of the French army. & XLVI. The French take ha 
polen of Hanover and Heffe-Cafſel. S XLVII. And we 
reduce Verden and Bremen. Duke of Cumberland figns ad 
fle convention of Clefler-Seven, © PIPE NOS P 
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$ . T HOUGH the parliament of os, hola __ 


. nimoufly concurred. in ſtrengthening the hands 
of government for a vigorous proſecution of the war, thoſe 
liberal ſupplies had like to have proved ineffectual through 
a want of harmony in her councils. In the courſe of the 
laſt year the clamorous voice of diſſatis faction had been 
ratſca by a ſeries of diſſappointments and miſcarriages, 
which were imputed to want of intelligence, ſagacity, 
and vigour in the adminiſtration. The defeat of Brad- 
dock, the reduction of Oſwego, and other forts in Ame- 
rica, the delay of armaments, the neglect of opportuni- 
ties, ine ffectual cruiſes, abſurd diſpoſitions of fleets and - 
ſquadrons, the diſgrace in the Mediterranean, and the 
loſs of Minorca, were numbered among the misfor- 
tunes that flowed from the crude deſigns of a weak. 


difpirited, miniſtry; and the proſpect of their acquieſcing 


in a continental war brought them. ſtill farther in con- 
tempt and deteſtation with the body of the people. In 
order to conciliate the good-will of thoſe whom their con- 
duct had diſobliged, to acquire a freſh ſtock of credit with 


their fellow- ſubjects, and remove from their own ſhoul- 
ders part of what future cenſure might enſue, oy ad- 


mitted into à ſhare of the adminiſtration a certain ſet of 


2 remarkable for their talents and popularity, 


eaded by Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge, eſteemed the two 
moſt illuſt rious patriots of Great Britain, alike diſtinguiſh» 
ed and admired for their unconquerable ſpirit and untaint- 
ed integrity. The former of theſe was appointed ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, the other chancellor of the exchequer: and 
their friends were veſted with other honourable though 
ſubordinate offices. | | 
II. So far the people were charmed with the promo- 
tion of individuals, vpon whoſe virtues and abilities they 
had the moſt perfect reliance: but theſe new ingredients 
would never thoroughly mix with the old leven. The 
adminiſtration became an emblem of the image that Ne- 
buchadnezzar ſaw in his dream, the leg was of iron, and 
the foot was of clay. The old junto found their new 
aſſociates very unfit for their purpoſes. They could 
neither perſuade, cajole, nor intimidate them into mea - 
EE. 63 {ures 
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ſures which they thought repugnant to the true intereſt of 
their country. The new miniſters combated in council 
every ſuch plan, however patroniſed: they openly oppoſed 
in parliament every deſign which they deemed unworthy 
of the crown, or prejudicial to the people, even though 
diſtinguiſhed by the predilection of the ſoyereign. Far 
from bargaining for their places, and ſurrendering their 
principles by capitvlation, they maintained in office their 
independency and candour with the moſt vigilant circum- 
ſpeRion, and ſeemed determined to ſhow, that he 1s the 
beſt miniſter to the ſovereign who acts with the greateſt 
pry towards the ſubjeft. Thoſe who immediately 
urrounded the throne were ſuppoſed to have concealed the 
true characters of theſe faithful ſervants from the know- 
ledge of their royal maſter; to have e them as 
obſtinate, imperious, ignorant, and even lukewarm iv their 
loyalty ; and to have declared, that with ſuch colleagues 
it would be impoſſible to move the machine of govern- 
ment according to his majeſty's inclination. Theſe ſvg- 
geſtions, artfully inculcated, produced the defircd effect: 
on the ninth day of April Mr. Pitt, by his majeſty's com- 
mand, reſigned the ſeals of ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouth- 
ern department In the room of Mr. Legge, the king 
was pleafed to grant the office of chancellor of the exche- 
quer to the right honourable lord Mansfield, chief juſtice of 
the court of Kking's- bench, the fame perſonage whom we 
have mentioned before under the name of Mr. Murray, 
ſolicitor-general, now promoted and ennobled for his ex- 
traordinary merit and important ſervices. The fate of 
Mr. Pitt was extended to ſome of his principal friends: 
the board cf admiralty was changed, and fome other re- 
movals were made with the ſame intention. 
III. What was intended as a difgrace to Mr. Pitz 
und Mr. Legge turned out one of the moſt ſhining cir- 
cumſtances of their characters. The whole nation ſeemed 
to riſe vp, as one man, in the vindication of their fame: 
every mouth was opened in their praiſe; and a great num- 


ber of reſpectable citie, and corporations preſented them 


with the freedom of their reſpective ſocieties, encloſed in 


gold boxes of curious workmanſhip, as teſtimonies of their 
g R | peculiar 
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peculiar veneration. What the people highly efteem, they 
in a manner idolize. Not contented with making offer- 
ings ſo flattering and gratefubto conſcious virtue, they con- 
ceived the molt violent prejudices againſt thoſe gentlemen 
who ſucceeded in the adminiſtration ; fully convinced, that 
the ſame perſons who had ſunk the nation in the preſent 
diſtreſsful circumftances, who had 1 on her diſho- 
nour, and reduced her to the verge of deſtruction, were by 
no means the fit inſtruments of her delivery and redemp- 


tion. The whole kingdom caught fire at the late changes; 


nor could the power, the cunning, and*the artifice of a 
faction, long ſupport it againſt the united voice of Great- 
Britain, which ſoon pierced the ears of the ſovereign. Tt 
was not poſſible to perſuade the people that falutary mea- 
ſures could be ſuggeſted or purſued, except by the few, 
whoſe zeal for the honour of their — and ſteady 
adherence to an upright diſintereſted conduct, had ſecured 
their confidence, and claimed their veneration. A great 
number of addreſſes, dutifully and loyally expreſſed, fo- 
licited the King, ever ready to meet half-way the wiſhes 

of his faithful people, to reſtore Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge 
to their former employments. Upon this they reſted the 


gſecurity and honour of the nation, as well as the publick 
expectation of the ſpeedy and ſucceſsful iſſue of a war, 


hitherto attended with difgraces and misfortunes. Ace- 
cordingly, his majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to redeliver 
the ſeals to Mr. Pit, appointing him ſecretary of ſtate 
for the ſouthern department, on the twenty-ninth day of 
June; and, five days after, the office of chancellor of the 
exchequer was reſtored to Mr. Legge : promotions that 
afforded univerſal ſatisfaftion. © 85 08 

S IV. It would not, perhaps, be poſſible to exclude, 
from a ſhare in the adminiſtration, all who were not per- 
fectly agreeable to the people: however unpopular the late 


miniſtry might appear, ſtill they poſſeſſed ſufficient influ» 


ence in the privy- council, and credit in the houſe of com- 
mons, to thwart every meaſure in which they did not 


themſelves partake. This confideration, and very recent 


experience, probably dictated the neceſſity of a coalition, 
ſalutary in itſelf, and prudent, becauſe ir was the only 
; a n means 
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means of aſſuaging the rage of faction, and healing thoſe 
diviſions, more pernicious to the publick than the moſt 
miſtaken and blundering councils. Sir Robert Henley 
was made lord-keeper of the great ſeal, and ſworn of his 
majeſty's privy-council, on the thirteenth, day of June: 
the cuſtody of the privy ſeal was committed to earl Tem- 

le: his grace-the Joke of Newcaſtle, Mr. Legge, Mr. 
Nugent, lord viſcount Duncannon, and Mr. Grenvile, 
were appointed commiſſioners for executing the office of 
treaſurer of his majeſty's exchequer : lord Anſon, admi- 
rals Boſcawen and Forbes, Dr. Hay, Mr. Weſt, Mr. 
Hunter, and Mr. Elliott, to preſide at the board of admi- 
ralty : Mr. Fox was gratified with the office of receiver 
and paymaſter-general of all his majeſty's guards, garri- 
_ Jons, and land- forces; and the earl of "Thomond was 
made treaſurer of. the king's houſehold, and ſworn of his 
majeſty's privy-council.. Other promotions likewiſe took 
place, with a deſign to gratify the adherents of either 
party; and fo equally was the royal fayour diſtributed, that 
the utmoſt harmony for a long time ſubſiſted. Ingredi- 
ents, ſeemingly heterogeneous, conſolidated into one uni- 
form maſs, fo as to produce effects far excecding the moſt 
ſanguine expectations; and this prudent arrangement 
proved diſpleaſing only to thoſe whom violent party. at- 
tachmant had inſpired with a narrow and excluſive ſpirit. 
8 V. The accumulated loſſes and diſappointments of 
the preceding year made it abſolutely neceſſary to retrieve 
the credit of the Britiſh arms and councils by ſome vigor- 
ous and ſpirited enterprize, which ſhould, at the fame 
time, produce ſome change in the circuniſtances of his 
Pruſſian majeſty, already depreſſed by the repulſe at Colin, 
and in danger of being attacked by the whole power of 
France, now ready to fall upon him, like a torrent, which 
had ſo lately ſwept before it the army of obſervation, now 
on the brink of diſgrace. A well- planned and vigorous 
deſcent on the coaſt of France, it was thought, would pro- 
bably give a deciſive blow to the marine of that kingdom, 
and at the ſame time effect a powerful diverſion in favour 
of the Pruthan monarch and the duke of Cumberland, 
driven from all his poſts in the electorate of Hanover, by | 
| | Yn 7 NE 
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drawing a part of the French forces to the defence and 
protection of their own ceaſts. Both were objects of great 
concern, upon which the ſovereign and miniſtry were ſe- 
dulouſly bent. His royal highneſs the duke, in a particu- 
lar manner, urged the neceflity of ſome enterprize of this 


nature, as the only expedient to obviate the ſhameful con- 


vention now in agitation. The miniſtry foreſaw, that, 
by deſtroying the enemy's ſhipping, all ſuccours would be 
cut off from America, whither they were daily tranſport - 
ing troops; the Britiſh commerce ſecured, without thoſe 
convoys ſo inconvenient to the board of admiralty, and to 
the merchants; and thoſe ideal fears of an invaſion, that 
— 4 ſome meaſure affected the publick credit, wholly 
Speed... le fe 7 {O64 
§ VI. From theſe conſiderations a powerful fleet was 
ordered to be got in readineſs to put to ſea on the ſhorteſt 
notice, and tet regiments of foot were marched to the Ile 
of Wight. The naval armament, conſiſting of eighteen 
ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, fire-ſhips, bomb-ketches, 
and tranſports, was put under the command of fir Edward 
Hawke, an officer whoſe faithful ſervices recommended 
him, above all others, to this command; and rear. admi- 
ral Knowles was appointed his ſubaltern. Sir John Mor- 
daunt was preferred to take the command of the land 
forces; and both ſtrictly enjoined to act with the utmoſt 
vnanimity and harmony. Europe beheld with aſftoniſh- 
ment theſe mighty preparations. The deſtination of the 
armament was wrapped in the moſt profound ſecreſy: it 
exerciſed the penetration of politicians, and filled France 
with very ſerious alarms. Various were the impediments 
which obſtructed the embarkation of the troops for ſeveral 
weeks, while Mr. Pitt expreſſed the greateſt uneaſineſs at 
the delay, and repeatedly urged the commander in chief 
to expedite his departure; but a ſufficient number of tranſ- 
ports, owing to fome blunder in the contractors, had not 
yet arrived. The troops expreſſed an eager impatience to 
hienalize themſelves againft the enemies of the liberties of 
Europe; but the ſuperſtitious drew unfavourable preſages 


from the dilatorineſs of the embarkation. At laſt the 


tranſports arrived, the troops were put on board with all 
1 ot | expedition, 
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expedition, and the fleet got under ſail on the eighth day 
of September, attended with the prayers of every man 
warmed with the love of his country, and ſolicitous for her 
honour. The publick, big with expectation, dubious 
where the ſtroke would fall, but confident of its ſucceſs, 
were impatient for tidings from the fleet; but it was not 
till the fourteenth, that even the troops on board began to 
con jecture that a deſcent was meditated on the coaſt of 
France, near Rochefort or Rochelle. 1 
8 VII. On the twentieth, the fleet made the Ifle cf 


Oleron, and then fir Edward Hawke ſent an order to vice- 


admiral Knowles, requiring him, if the wind permitted 
the fleet, to proceed to Baſque road, to ſtand in as ncar to 
the Iſle of Aix as the pilot would carry him, with ſuch 
ſhips of bis diviſion as he thought neceſſary for the ſervice, 
and to batter the fort till the garriſon ſhould either aban- 
don or ſurrender it. But the immediate execution of this 
order was fruſtrated by a French ſhip of war's ſtanding in 
to the very middle of the fleet, and continuing in that 
ſtation for ſome time before ſhe diſcovered her miſtake, or 
any of the captains had a ſignal thrown out to give chace. 
Admiral Knowles, when too late, ordered the Magnanime, 
captain Howe, and Torbay, captain Keppel, on that ſer- 
vice, and thereby retarded the attack upon which he was 
n ſent. A ſtroke of policy greatly to be ad- 
mired, as from hence he gained time to aſſure himſelf of 
the ſtrength of the fortifications of Aix, before he ran his 
majeſty's ſhips into danger. | | 
VIII. While the above ſhips, with the addition of 
the Royal William, were attending the French {bip of 
war ſate into the river Garonne, the remainder of the fleet 
was beating to windward off the Iſle of Oferon ; and the 
commander in chief publiſhing orders and regulations 
which did credit to his judgment, and would have been 
highly uſeful, had there ever been occaſion to put them in 
execution. On the twenty-third the van of the fleet, led 
by captain Howe in the Magnanime, ſtood towards Aix, 
à ſmall iſland. ſituated in the mouth of the river Chatente, 
leading up to Rochefort, the fortifications half finiſhed, and 
mounted with about thirty cannon and mortars, the gar 
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non compoſed of ſix hundred men, and the whole iſand 
about five miles in circumference. As the Magnanime 
zpproached, the enemy fired briſkly upon her; but captain 
Howe, regardlefs of their faint endeavours, kept on his 
courſe without flinching. dropped his anchors cloſe to the 
walls, and poured in fo inceffant a fire as ſoon ſilenced their 
artillery. It was, however, near an hour before rhe fort 
ſtruck, when ſome forces were landed to take poſſeſſion of 


ſo important a conqueſt, with orders to demoliſh the forti- 


fications, the care of which was entruſted to vice-admiral 
Knowles. | | e 1 
IX. Inconſiderable as this ſucceſs might appear, it 
greatly elated the troops, and was deemed an happy omen 
of further advantages; but, inſtead of embarking the troops 
that night, as was univerſaily expected, feveral ſucceſſive . 
days were ſpent in councils of war, ſoundings of the coaſt, | 
and deliberations whether the king's expreſs orders were 
practicable; or ro be complicd with. Eight days were 
elapſed ſince the firſt appearance of the fleet on the coaſt, 
and the alarm was given to the enemy. Sir Edward - 
Hawke, indeed, propoſed laying a fixty gun ſhip againſt 
Fouras, and battering that fort, which it was thuught 
would help to ſecure the landing of the troops, and facili- 
tate the enterprize on Rochefort. This a French pilot on 
board (Thierry) undertook ; but after a ſhip had been 
lighted for the purpoſe, vice-admiral Knowles reported, 
that a bomb-ketch had run a- ground at above the diſtance 
of two miles from the fort; upon which the project of 


battering or bombarding the fort was abandoned. The 
admiral likewiſe propoſed to bombard Rochelle but this 


overture was over- ruled, for reaſons which we need not 
mention. It was at length determined, in a council of 
war held on the eighth, to make a deſcent, and attack the 
forts leading to and upon the mouth of the river Charente. 
An order, in conſequence of this reſolution, was immedi- 


ately iſſued for the troops to be ready to embark from the 


tranſports in the boats preciſely at twelve o'clock at night. 
Accordingly, the boats were prepared, and filled with the 
men at the time appointed, and now they remained beating 
azaluſt each other, and the ſides of the ſhips, for the 9 
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of four hours, while the council were determining whether, 
after all the trouble given, they ſhould land; when, at 
length, an order was publiſhed for the troops to return to 
their reſpective tranſports, and all thoughts of a deſcent, 
to appearance, were wholly abandoned. The ſucceed ing 
days were employed in blowing up and demoliſhing the 
fortifications of Aix; after which, the land officers, in a 
council of war, took the final reſolution of returning to 
England without any further attempts, fully ſatisfied they 
had done all in their power to execute the deſigns of the 
miniſtry, and choofing rather to oppoſe the frowns of an 
angry ſovereign, the murmurs of an incenſed nation, and 
the contempt of mankind, than fight a handful of daſtardly 
militia. Such was the iſſue of an expedition that raiſed 
the expectation of all Europe, threw the coaſts of France 
into the utmoſt confufion, and coſt the people of England 
little lefs than a million of money. . 
8K. The fleet was no ſooner returned than the whole 
nation was in a ferment. The publick expectation had 
been wound up to the higheſt pitch, and now the diſap- 
pointment was proportioned to the ſanguine hopes con- 
cei ved, that the pride of France would have been humbled 
by ſo formidable an armament. Fhe miniſtry, and with 
them the national voice, exclaimed againſt the command- 
ing officers, and the military men retorted the calumny, 
by laying the blame on the projectors of the enterprize, 
who had put the nation to great expenf before they had 
obtained the neceſſary information. Certain it was, that 
blame muſt fall ſome where, and the miniſtry reſolved to- 
acquit themſelves and fix the accuſation, by requeſting his 
majeſty to appoint a board of officers of character and abi- 
lity, to enquire into the cauſes of the late miſcarriage. 
This alone it was that could appeaſe the publick clamours, 
and afford general ſatisfaction. The enemies of Mr. Pitt 
endeavoured to wreſt the miſcarriage of the expedition to 
his prejudice, but the whiſfpers of faction were ſoon 
drowned in the voice of the whole people of England, 
who never could perſuade themſelves that a gentleman, 
_ raiſed to the height of power and popularity by mere dint 
ef ſuperior merit, integrity, and diſintereſtedneſs, would 
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now ſacrifice his reputation by a mock armament, or 


hazard incurring the deriſion of Europe, by neglecting to- 
obtain all the neceſſary previous information, or doing 
whatever might contribute to the ſucceſs of the expedition. 
It was aſked whether reaſon or juſtice dictated, that a late 
unfortunate admiral ſhould be capirally puniſhed. for not 
trying and exerting his utmoſt ability to relieve fort St. 
Philip, inveſted by a powerful army, and furrounded with 
a numerous fleet, while no charge of negligence or cow» - 
ardice was brought againſt thoſe who occaſioned the miſe 
carriage of a well-concerted and well- appointed expedi- 
tion? The people, they ſaid, were not to be quieted with - 
the reſolutions of a council of war, compoſed of men, 
whoſe inactivity might frame excuſes for declining to ex- 
ok themſelves to danger. It was publickly mentioned, 
hat ſuch backwardnefs appeared among the general offi- 
cers before the fleet reached the Iſle of Oleron, as occaſion- 
ed the admiral to declare, with warmth, that he would 
comply with his orders, and go into Baſque- road, what- 
ever might be the conſequence. It was aſked, why the 
army did not land on the night of the twenty- third or 
twenty- fourth, and whether the officers, ſent out to re- 
tonnoĩtre, had returned with ſuch intelligence as ſeemed 
to render a deſcent impracticable? It was aſked, whether 
the commander in chief had complied with his majeſty's 
orders, To attempt, as far as ſhould be found practica- 
ble, a deſcent on the coaſt of France, at or near Roche 
4 fort, in order to attack, and, by a vigorous impreſſion, 
& force that place; and to burn and deſtroy, to the utmoſt 
« of his power, all docks, magazines, arſenals, and ſhip- 
« ping, as ſhall be found there? Such rumours as theſe, 
every where propagated, rendered an enquiry vo leſs ne- 
ceſſary to the reputation of the officers on the expedition, 
than to the miniſter who had projected it. Accordingly, 
& board, conſiſting of three officers of rank, reputation, 
and ability, was appointed by his majeſty, to enquire into 
the reaſons Shy the fleet returned Without having exe- 


cuted his majeſty's orders. | oy . 

$ XI. The three general officers, who met on the 
twenty-firſt of the ſame month, were Charles duke of 
8 "I'M __ Marlborough, 


4 
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Marlborough, lieutenant- general, major-generals, lord 
George Sackville and John Waldegrave. To judge of 
the practicability of executing his majeſty's orders, it was 
neceſſary to enquire into the nature of the intelligence 
upon which the expedition was projected. The firſt and 
moſt important was a letter ſent to ſir John, afterwards 
lord Ligonier, by lieutenant-colonel Clark. This letter 
had been frequently examined in the privy- council, and 
contained, in ſubſtance, that colonel Clark, in returning 
from Gibraltar, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and fifty - four, had travelled along the weſtern coaſt of 
France, to obſerve the condition of the fortifications, and 
judge how far a deſcent would be practicable, in caſe of 


{x 


a rupture between Great=-Britain and France. On his 


coming to Rochefort, where he was attended by an engi- 
neer, he was ſurpriſed to find the greateſt part of a good 
rampart, with a revetement, flanked only with redans; 
no outworks, no covered - way, and, in many places, no 
ditch; ſo that the bottom of the wall was ſeen at a diſtance, 
He remembered, that in other places, where the earth 
had been taken out to form the rampart, there was left 
round them a conſiderable height of ground, whence an 
enemy might draw a great advantage : that for above the 
length of a front, or two or three hundred yards, there 
was no rampart, or even entrenchment, but only ſmall 
ditches, in the low and matſhy grounds next the river, 
which however, were dry at low water; yet the bottom 
remained muddy and ſlimy. Towards the river no ram- 
part, no batteries, no parapet, on either ſide appeared, 
and on the land ſide he obſerved ſome high ground within 
the diſtance of one hundred and fifty or two hundred yards 
of the town; in which condition the colonel was told by 
the engineer the place had remained for above ſeventy 
years. To prevent giving umbrage, he drew no plan o 
the place, and even burnt the few ſketches he had by him; 
| however, as to utility, the colonel declared himſelf as 
much ſatisfied as if he had taken a plan. He could not 
aſcerrain the direct height of the rampart, but thought it 
could not exceed twenty-five feet, including the parapet. 
Phe river might be about one hundred and wy 5 
15 "8. : 5 road, 
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| broad, and the entrance defended by two or three ſmall 


redoubts As to forces, none are ever garriſoned at 
Rochefort, except marines, which, at the time the colonel 
was on the ſpot, amounted to about one thouſand. This 
was the firſt intelligence the miniſtry received of the ſtate. 


of Rochefort, which afforded ſufficient room to believe, 


that an attack by ſurpriſe might be attended with happy 
conſequences. It was true, that colonel Clark made his 
obſervations in time of peace; but it was likewiſe proba- 
ble, that no great alterations were made on account of the 
war, as the _ had remained in the fame condition dur- 
ing the two or three laſt wars with France, when they 
had the ſame reaſons as now to expect their coaſts would 
be inſulted. The next information was obtained from 
Joſeph Thierry, a French pilot, of the proteſtant religion, 
who paſſed ſeverai examinations before the privy-council, 
This perſon declared, that he had followed the buſineſs 
of a pilot on the coaſt of France for the ſpace of twenty 
years, and ſerved as firſt pilot in ſeveral of the king's 
ſhips : that he had, in particular, piloted the Magnanime, 
before ſhe was taken by the Engliſh, for about twenty 
two months, and had often conducted her into the road of 
the Iſle of Aix; and that he was perfectly acquainted with 
the entrance, which, indeed, is ſo eaſy as to render a pilot 
almoſt unneceſſary. The road, he ſaid, afforded good 
anchorage in twelve or fourteen fathoms water, as far as 
Bayonne : the channel between the iſlands of Oleron and 
Rhe was three leagues broad, and the banks neceſſary to 
be avoidgd lay near the land, exeept one called the Boiard. 
which is eaſily diſcerned by the breakers. He affirmed, 
that the largeſt veſſels might draw up.cloſe to the. fort of 
Aix, which he would undertake the Magnanime alone. 
thould deſtroy ; that the largeſt ſhips might come up to 
the Vigerot, two miles diſtant from the mouth of the ris, 
ver, with ell the cannon and ſtores ; that men might be. 
landed to the north of fort Fouras, out of fight of the fort, 
upon a meadow where the ground is firm and level, under 
cover of the cannon of the fleet. This landing-place he 
reckoned at about five miles from Rochefort, the way dry, 
and no way intercepted by ditches and moraſſes. He ſaid, 
7 1 Hh 2 | great 
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wards the river, on both ſides, for about fixty paces, it 
was encloſed only with palliſades, without a foſſe. Te 
the intelligence of colonel Clark and Thierry the miniſtry 
added a fecret account obtained of the ſtrength and diftri. 
bution of the French forces, whence it appeared highly 
probable that no more than ten thouſand men could be 
allowed for the defence of the whole coaſt, from St. Va- 
lery to Bourdeaux. In conſequence of the above infor- 

mation the ſecret expedition was planned; inſtructions 
were given to fir John Mordaunt and admiral Hawke to 
make a vigorous impreſſion on the French coaſt, and all 
the other meaſures projected, which, it was imagined, 
would make an effectual diverſion, by obliging the enemy 
t employ a great part of their forces at home, diſturb and 
thake the credit of their public loans, impair the ſtrength 
and refources of their navy, diſconcert their extenſive and 
dangerous operations of war, and, finally, give life, ſtrength, 
and luſtre to the common cauſe and his majeſty's arms. 
The board of enquiry took next into conſideration the ſe- 
veral letters and explanatory inſtructions ſent to fir John 
Mordauntzin conſequence of ſome difficulties which might 
poſſibly oceur, ſtated by that general in letters to the mi- 
_ miſter, previous to his failing. Then they examined the 

report made to fir Edward Hawke by admiral Broderick, 
and the * of men of war ſent to ſound the French 
More from Rochelle to fort Fouras, dated September the 
twenty-ninth; the reſult of the councils of war on the 
ewenty-fifth and twenty-eighth; fir Edward Hawke's 
letter to fix John Mordaunt on the tweuty-ſeventh, and 
the general's anſwer on the twenty-ninth : after which 
fr John Mordaunt was called upon to give his reaſons for 
not putting his majeſty's inſtructions and orders in execu- 
tion. This he did in ſubſtance as follows: The attempt 
on Rochefort, he underſtood, was to have been on the 
footing of a corp de main or ſurpriſe, which it would be 
impoſſible to execute if the deſign was diſcovered, or the 
alarm taken. He alſo underſtood that an attempt could 
not be made, nay, that his majeſty did not require it 
Would, unleſs a proper place for debark ing, and a ſafe re- 
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treat for the troops was diſcovered, particularly where the 
ſhips could protect them; and a ſafe communication with 
the fleet, and conveyance of ſupplies from it, were found. 
His ſentiments, he ſaid, were confirmed by a paper to 
this purpoſe, delivered to him by ſir John Ligonier, on 
his firſt being appointed to command the expedition. It 
was likewiſe probable, he thought, that although Roche 
fort ſh-uld have remained in the ſituation in which colo- 
nel Clark, and the pilot Thierry had ſeen it three years 
before, yet that a few days preparation could make it ſuf- 
ficiently defenſible againſt a cozp-ds-marn. Judging, there- 
fore, the dependance on ſuch an operation alone improper, 
he applied to the miniſtry for two more old battalions, and 
artillery for a regular attack to force the place, which, 
from its conſtruction, appeared as difficult to be made de- 
fenſible againſt the latter, as eaſily ſecured againſt the 
former But this requeſt being refuſed, he ſtiil thought 
it his duty to obey his orders on the footing on which the 
expedition was planned, eſpecially as he underſtood his 
inſtructions were diſcretionary, regarding the circumſtances 
of the time, the condition of the place, and the nature of the 
ſervice. He recited the poſitive and credible intelligence 
received, as well before the embarkation as during the 
voyage, of the alarm given to France, and the prepara- 
tions made along the French coaſts from Breſt and St. 
Maloes to Rochefort: the accidents that kept the fleet 
hovering along the coaſts, and prevented the poſſibility of 
an attempt by ſurpriſe; the reports of all the gentlemen 
employed in ſounding the coaſts, ſo contrary to the intel- 
ligence given by Thierry the pilot: the opinion of the 
council of war, by which he was enjoined to act, and 
with which his own judgment concurred : the endeavours 
uſed, after the twenty · ſixth, to find out ſome expedient 
for annoying the enemy and executing his majeſty's in- 


ſtructions: the attempt made to land, in conſequence of 


the reſolution of the ſecond council of war, which was 
prevented by boiſterous and ſtormy weather; and, laſtly, 
the reaſons that determined him, in concert with the other 
land officers, to return to England, 
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| 8 XII Having conſidered all theſe cireumſtances, and 


_ examined ſeveral officers who ſerved in the expedition, 


the court of enquiry gave in the following report to his 


majeſty “ It appears to us, that one cauſe of the expe - 


dition having failed is, the not attacking fort Fouras by 


ſea, at the ſame that it couid have been attacked by land, 
agreeably to the firſt deſign, which certainly muſt have 
been of the greateſt utility towards carrying your majeſty's 
Inſtructions into execution: It was at firſt reſolved by 
admiral Hawke; (Thierry, the pilot, having undertaken 
the fafe conduct of a ſhip to fort Fouras for that purpoſe) 
but afterwards {aid aſide, upon the repreſentarion of vice- 
ad mirat Knowles, that the Barfleur, the ſhip deſigned for 
that ſervice, was a- ground, at the diſtance of between 
four and five miles from the thore : but as neither fic Ed- 
ward Hawke or the pilot could attend to give any infor- 
mation upon that head, we cannot preſume to offer any 
certain” opinion thereupoa. We conceive another cauſe 

of the failure of the expedition to have been, that, inſtead 
| of attempting to land when the report was received, on 
the twenty: fourth of September, from rear- admiral Brode- 
riek, and the captains who had been out to ſound and re- 
eon notre, a council of war was ſummoned, and held on 
the twenty- fifth, in which it was unanimouſly refolved 
not to land, as the attempt on Rochefort was neither ad- 
_- vifeable or practicable: but it does not appear to us that 
there were then, or at any time afterwards, either a body 
of troops or batteries on ſhore ſufficient to have prevented 
the attempting a deſcent, in purſuance of the inſtructions 
 Hgned by your majeſty: neither does it appear to us that 
there were any reaſons ſufficient to induce the council of 
war to believe that Rochefort was ſo changed in reſpect 
to irs ſtrength, or poſture of defence, fince the expedition 
was firſt reſolved on in England, as to prevent all attempts 
Bf an attack upon the place, in order to burn or deftroy 
the docks, magazines, arſenals, and ſhipping, in obedience 
to your majelty's command. And we think ourſelves 
obliged to remark, in the council of war on the twenty- 
eighth of September, that no reaſon could have exifted 
ſufficient to prevent the attempt of landing the troops, 0 
8 : E | the 
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the council then unanimouſly reſolved to land with all 
poſſible diſpatch. We beg leave alſo to remark, that after 
its being unanimouſly reſolved to land, in the council of 
war of the twenty- eighth of September, the reſolution 
was taken of returning to England, without any regular 
or general meeting of the ſaid council: but as the whole 
operation \vas of fo inconſiderable a nature, we do not offer 
this to your majeſty as a cauſe of the failure of the expe- 
dition: ſince we cannot but look upon the expedition to 
have failed from the time the great object of it was laid 
aſide in the council of war of the twenty. fifth. 
d XIII. This report; ſigned | by the general officers 
Marlborough, Sackville, and Waldegrave, probably laid 
the foundation for the court - martial which ſat ſoon after 
upon the conduct of the commander in chief on the expe- 
dition. The enemies of the miniſter made a handle of 
the miſcarriage to leſſen him in the eſteem of the public, 
by laying the whole blame on his forming a project ſo ex 
penſive to the nation, on intelligence not only ſhght at the 
firſt view, but falſe upon further examination. But the 
people were ſtill his advocates; they diſcerned ſomething 
myſterious in the whole conduct of the commander in 
chief. They plainly perceived that caution took place of 
vigour, and that the hours for action were ſpent in deli- 
berations and councils of war. Had he debarked the 
troops, and made ſuch an attack as would have diſtinguiſh- 
ed his courage. the voice of the people would have ac- 
quitted him, however unſucceſsful, though prudence, 
perhaps, might have condemned him. Even Braddock's 
raſhneſs they deemed. preferable to Mordaunx's inaCtivity ; 
the loſs of ſo many brave lives was thought leſs injurious 
and diſgraceful to the nation, than the too ſafe return of 
the preſent armament. The one demonſtrated that the 
Britith ſpirit ſtill exiſted ; the other ſeemed to indicate the 
too powerful influence of wealth, luxury, and thoſe man- 
ners which tend to debauch and emaſculate the mind. & 
public trial of the commander in chief was expected by the 
people, and it was graciouſly granted by his majeſty. It 
is even thought that fir John Mordaunt himſelf demand- 
ed to have his conduct ſcrutinized, by which method alone 
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he was ſenſible his character could be re-eſtabliſhed. His 
majeſty's warrant for holding a court martial was accord. 
ingly figned on the third day of December. The court 
was compoſed of nine lieutenant- generals, nine major- 
generals, and three colonels, who ſat on the fourteenth, 
and continued, by ſeveral adjournments, to the twentieth. 
Lieutenant - general fir John Mordaunt came priſoner be- 
fore the court, and the following charge was exhibited 
_ againſt him; namely, That he being appointed, by the 
Eing, commander in chief of his majeſty's forces ſent on 
an expedition to the coaſt of France, and having received 
orders and inſtruẽtions relative thereto from his majeſty, 
under his royal ſign - manual, and alſo by one of his prin- 
cipal ſecretaries of ſtate, had diſobeyed his majeſty's ſaid 
orders and inſtructions. The proceedings of this court 
were nearly fimilar of thoſe of the court of enquiry. The 
fame evidences were examined, with the addition of fir 
Edward Hawke's depoſition; and a defence, differing in 
no eſſential point from the former, made by the priſoner, 
. but the judgment given was clear and explicit. Sir John 
Mordaunt was unanimouſly found Not guilty, and there- 
fore acquitted, while the public opinion remained unal- 
tered, and many perſons inveighed as bitterly againſt the 
lenity of the preſent court - martial as they had formerly 
againſt the ſeverity of the ſentence paſſed upon a late un- 
fortunate admiral. The evidence of one gentleman in 
particular drew attention: he was accuſed of tergiverſa- 
ti n, and of ſhowing that partial indulgence which his own 
conduct required. He publicly defended his character; 
his performance was cenſured, and himſelf diſmiſſed the 
ſervice of his ſovereign. © _ 

XIV. Beſides the diverſion intended by a deſcent on 
the coaſt of France, ſeveral other methods were employed 
to amuſe the enemy, as well as to protect the trade of the 
kingdom, ſecure our colonies in the Weſt-Indies, and 
inſure the continuance of the extraordinary ſucceſs which 
had lately bleſſed his majeſty's arms in the Eaſt-Indies; 
but theſe we could not mention before without breaking 
the thread of our narration. On the ninth of February 
admiral Weſt ſailed with a ſquadron of men of war to the 
5 weſtward, 
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convoy to the Weſt Indies, and commodore Stephens with 
the trade to the Eaſt- Indies, in the month of March. Ad- 
miral Holbourn and commodore Holms, with eleven ſhips 
of the line, a fire; flip, bomb-ketch, and fifty tranſports} - 
failed from St. Helen's for America in April. The ad- 
miral had on board ſix thouſand two hundred effective 
men, exclufive of officers, under the command of general 
Hopſon, aſſiſted by lord Charles Hay. In May, admiral 
Oſborne, who had been forced back to Plymouth with his 


ſquadron by ſtreſs of weather, ſet ſail for the Mediterra- 


nean, as did two ſhips of war ſent to convoy the American 
XV. In the mean time, the privateers fitted out by 
private merchants and ſocieties greatly anneyed the French 
commerce. The Antigallican, a private ſhip of war, 
equipped by a ſociety of men who aſſumed that name, 
took the Duke de Penthievre Indiaman off the port of Co- 
runna, and carried her into Cadiz. The prize was eſti- 
mated worth two hundred thouſand pounds, and immedi- 
ate application was made by France to the court of Spain 
for reſtitution, while the proprietors of the Antigallican 
were ſquandering in mirth, feſtivity, and riot, the imagi- 
nary wealth fo eaſily and unexpectedly acquired. Such 
were the remonſtrances made to his Catholick majeſty 
with reſpect to the illegality of the prize, which the French 
Eaſt-India company aſſerted was taken within ſhot of a 
neutral port, that the Penthievre was firſt violently wreſt- 
ed out of the hands of the captors, then detained as a de- 
poſit, with ſealed hatches, and a Spaniſh guard on board, 
till the claims of both parties could be examined, and at 
laſt adjudged to be an illegal capture, and conſequently 
reſtored to the French, to the great diſappointment of the 
owners of the privateer. Beſides the ſucceſs which at- 
tended a great number of other privateers, the lords of 
the admiralty publiſhed a liſt of above thirty ſhips of war 
and privateers taken from the enemy, in the ſpace of four 
months, by the Engliſh ſloops and ſhips of war, excluſive 
of the Duke d' Aquitaine Indiaman, now fitted out-as a 
ſhip of war, taken by the Eagle and Medway; the Pon- 
1 16150 | | dicherry 


weſtward, as did admiral Coates with the fleet under his 
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dicherry Indiaman, valued at one hundred and fixty thou. cul 
ſand pounds, taken by the Dover man of war; and above Ab 
fax privateers yy into port by the diligent and brave wit 


captain Lockhart, for which he was honoured with a va- con 
riety of preſents of plate by ſeveral corporations, in teſti- hor 
mony of their eſtcem and regard. This run of good for- the 
tune was not; however, without ſome retribution on the wh 
- fide. of the enemy, who, out of twenty-one ſhips home. I i! 
ward-bound from Carolina, made prize of nineteen, whence W. 
the merchants ſuſtained con ſiderable damage, and a great a'l 
quantity of valuable commodities, indigo in particular, was 1 


ener. 
S XVI. Notwithſtanding the large imports of grain 
from different parts of Europe and America. the artifice 
of engroſſers ſtill kept up the price of corn. So incenſed 
. Were the populace at the iniquitous combinations entered 
into to fruſtrate the endeavours of the legiſlature, and to 
appreſs the poor, that they roſe in a tumultuous manner 
in ſeveral counties, ſometimes to the number of>five or 
ſix thouſand, and ſeized upon the grain brought to market. 
Nor was it indeed to be wondered at, conſidering the diſ- 
treſe to x hich many perſons were reduced. The difficulty 
of obtaining the neceſſaries of life raiſed the price of labour 

at the moit unſeaſonable time, when all manufacturers 
were overſtocked for want of a proper market, which ob- 
liged them to diſmiſs above half the hands before employ- 
ed. Hence aroſe the moſt pitible condition of ſeveral 


thouſands of uſeful induſtrious ſubjects; à calamity at- doe 
tended only with one advantage to the public, namely. the cun 
facility with which recruits were raiſed for his majeſiy's diat 
ſervice. At laſt the plentiful crops with which it pleaſed ms 
Providence to bleſs theſe kingdoms the prodigious quan- pen 
tities of corn imported from foreign countries, and the wiſe me: 
meaſures of the legiſlature, broke all the viilanous ſchemes tak 


ſet on foot by the foreſtallers and engroſſers, and reduced Bri 
the price of corn to the uſual ſtandard. The public joy cam 


on this event was greatly augmented by the ſafe arrival of the 
the fleet from the Leeward iſlands, conſiſting of ninety- Ind 
two ſail, and of the Straits fleet, eſteemed worth three rew 


millions ſterling, whereby the ſilk manufacturers in . Eve 
r | cularx 
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tular were again employed, and their diſtreſſes relieved. 
About the ſame time the Indra company was highly elated 
with the joyful account of the ſafe arrival and ſpirited 
conduct of three of their captains, attacked in their paſſage 
home ward by two. French men of war, one of ſixty-four, 
the other of twenty-ſix guns. After a warm engagement, 
which continued for three hours, they obliged the French 
ſhips to ſheer off, with ſcarce any loſs on their own fide. 
When the engagement began, the captains had promiſed 
a reward of a thouſand pounds to the crews, by way of 
incitement to their valour ; and the company doubled the 
ſum, in recompence of their fidelity and courage. His 
majeſty having taken into conſi iteration the incredible 
damage ſuſtained by the commerce: of theſe kingdoms, for 


want of proper harbours and forts on the weſtern coaſt to 


receive and protect merchantmen, was graciouſly pleaſed 
to order, that a temporary ſecurity ſhould be provided for 
the ſhipping which might touch at Milford-haven, until 
the fortifications ' voted in parliament could be erected. 
How far his majeſty's directions were complied with, the 
number of merchants ſhips taken by the enemy's privateers 
upon that coaſt ſufficiently indicated. . 
© XVII. Whatever reaſons the government had to ex- 
pect the campaign ſhould be vigorouſly puſhed in Ame= 
rica, almoſt every circumſtance turned out contrary tv ex- 
pectation. Not all the endeavours of the earl of Loudoun 
to quiet the diſſentions among the different pravinces, and 
to eſtabliſh unanimity and harmony, could prevail. Cir- 


cumſtances required that he ſhould act the part of a me- 


diator, in order to raiſe the neceſſary ſupplies for proſecut- 
ing the war, without which it was impotfible he could ap- 
pear in the character of a general. The enemy, in the 
mean time, were purſuing the blow given at Oſwego, and 

taking advantage of the diſtraction that appeared in the 

Britiſh councils. By their ſucceſſes in the preceding 
campaign, they remained maſters of all the lakes. Hence 
they were furniſhed with the means of practiſing on the 
Indians in all the different diſtricts, and obliging them, by 
rewards, promiſes, and menaces, to act in their favour. 
Every acceſſion to their ſtrength was a real diminution of 
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that of the Britiſh commander; but then the ignorance er 


_ - Puſillanimity. of ſome of the inferior officers in our back 


;Ettlements was, in effect, more beneficial. to the enemy 
than all the vigilance. and activity of Montcalm. In con- 
quence of the ſhameful loſs of Oſwego, they voluntarily 
abandoned to the mercy of the French general the whole 
country of the Five Nations, the only body of Indians 
ho had inviolably performed their engagements, or in- 
deed who had ria, any ſincere regard for the Britiſh 
government. The communication with | theſe faithful 
allies was now cut off, by the imprudent demolition of the 
Forts we poſſeſſed at the great Carrying-place. A ſtrong 
fort, indeed, was built at Wincheſter, and called fort 
-Eoudoun, after the commander in chief, and four hundred 
Cherokee Indians joined the Engliſh forces at fort Cum- 
Herland: but this reinforcement by no means counterba- 
_ Janced the loſſes ſuſtained in conſequence of our having 
imprudently ſtopped up Wood-creek, and filled it with 
logs. Every perſon, the leaſt acquainted: with the coun- 
ry, readily perceived the weakneſs of theſe meaſures, by 
Which our whole frontier was left open and: expoſed to 
the irruptien of the fayages in the French intereſt, who 
would not fail to profit by our blunders, too notorious to 
_ eſcape them. By the removal of theſe barriers, a path 
was opened to our fine ſettlements, on thoſe grounds called 
- _ the German Flats, and along the Mohawk's river, which 
the enemy deſtroyed with fire and ſword before the end of 
CRETE vob 
TR <A | i In the mean time, lord Loudoun was taking 
the moſt effectual ſteps to unite the provinces, and raiſe a 
force ſufficient to give ſome decifive blow. The attack on 
Crown-Point, which had been ſo long meditated, was laid 

'  afide, as of Jeſs importance than the intended expedition 
to Louiſbourg, now ſubſtituted in its place, and undoubt- 
e dly a more. confiderable object in itſelf. Admiral Hol- 
bourn- arrived at Hallifax, with the ſquadron and tranſ- 
Ports under his command, on the ninth of July; and it 
Was his lordſhip's intention to repair thither with all poſ- 
fle diligence, in order to take upon him the command of 
he expedition; but a variety of accidents interpoſed. 1: 
was, with the utmoſt difficulty he at length a _ a 
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er body. of ſix thouſand men, with which he inſtantly began 
ck bis march to join the — lately arrived from England. 
my When the junction was effected, the whole forces amount - 
n- ed to twelve thouſand men; an army that raiſed great en- 
ily pectations. Immediately ſome ſmall yeſſels were ſent our 
ole to examine and reconnoitre the condition of the enemy, 
ans and the intermediate time was employed in embarking the 
in- W troops, as ſoon as the tranſports arrived. The return of 
iſh the ſcouts totally altered the face of affairs: they brought 
ful the unwelcome news, that M. de Bois de la Mothe, who 
the failed in the month of May from Breſt with a large fleet 
"ng of ſhips of war and tranſports, was now ſafe at anchor in 
fort the harbour of Louiſbourg. Their intelligence was ſup- 
red ported by the teſtimony of ſeveral deſerters; yer Rill it 
im- wanted confirmation, and many perſons believed their ac- 
ba- count of the enemy's ſtrength greatly magnified. Such 
ing W advices, however, could not but occaſion extraordinary 
7th fluctuations in the councils of war at Hallifax. Some were 
un- W for ſetring aſide all thoughts of the expedition for that ſea- 
by W fon; while others, more warm in their diſpoſitions, and 
| to ſanguine in their expectations, were for proſecuting it with 
ho vigour, in ſpite of all dangers and difficulties. Their dif- 
s to WM putes were carried on with great vehemence, when a 
ath W packet bound from Louiſbourg in France, was taken by 
led W one of the Engliſh ſhips ſtationed at Newfoundland. She 
aich had letters on board, which put the enemy's ſuperiorit) 
dot W beyond all doubt, at leaſt by ſea. It clearly appeared, 
| there were at that time in Louiſbourg fix thouſand regular 

eing troops, three thouſand natives, and one thouſand three hun- 
iſe a dred Indians, with ſeventeen ſhips of the line, and three 
k on MW frigates moored in the harbour; that the place was well 
laid W ſupplied with ammunition, proviſion,” and every kind of 
tion mili ores; and that the enemy wiſhed for nothin 
ubt- - bg] an attack, which it was probabie would ter- 
Hol- W minate to the diſgrace of the aſſailants, and ruin of the 
anſ- Britiſh affairs in America. The commanders at Hallifax 
d it were fully appriſed of the conſequences of an unſueceſiful 
poſ- attempt; it was, therefore, almoft unanimouſly reſolved to 
1d of WM poſtpone the expedition to ſome more convenient opportu - 
nity, eſpecially as the ſeaſan was no far advanced, which 
Vol. Iv. FR 11 | alone 
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alone would be ſufficient to fruſtrate their endeavours, and 
render the enterpriſe abortwe. © 'Fhis reſolution” ſeems, 
Indeed, to have been the moſt eligible in their eircum- 
ſtances, whatever conſtructions might afrerwards be given, 
with intention to prejudice the publick againſt the com- 
mander in chief. 1 Al F 

S XIX. Lord Loudoun's departure from New-York, 
with all the forces he was able to collect, afforded the mar- 


quis de Montcalm the faireſt occafion of improving the 


ſueceſſes of the former campaign. That general had, in 
the very commencement of the ſeaſon, made three different 
attacks on fort William-Henry, in all of which he was 
repulſed by the vigour and reſolutiun of the garriſon. But 
his difappointment here was balanced by an advantage 
gained by a party of regulars and Indians at Ticonderoga. 
Colonel John Parker, with a detachment of near four hun- 


| .dred men, went by water, in whale and bay boats, to at- 


Lack the enemy's advanced guard at that place. Landing 
at night on an iſland, he ſent before dawn three boats to 


the main land, which the enemy waylaid and took. Har- 


ing procured the neceſſary intelligence from the priſoners 
of the colonel's deſigns, they contrived their meaſures, 
placed / three hundred men in ambuſi behind the point 
here he propoſed landing, and ſent three batteaux to the 
place of rendezvous. Colonel Parker miſtak ing theſe for 
4 4 boats, eagerly to ſhore, was ſurrounded by the 


| enemy, reinforced with four hundred men, and attackeſ 
with ſuch impetuoſity, that, of the whole detachment, 


only two officers and ſeventy private men eſcaped. Fluſh- 
ed with this advaneage, animated by the abſence of tht 


Britiſn commander in chief, then at Hallifax, and fired 


*with a deſire to revenge the diſgrace he had lately ſuſtain- 
ed before fort Henry, Montcalm drew together all his 


forces, wirh intention to lay ſiege to thar place. Fort 
William Henry ftands on the ſouthern coaſt of Lake 


George; it was built with à view to protect and cover the 


tiers of the Engliſh colonies, as well as to command 


the lake ; rhe fortifications were good, defended by a gar. 


riſon of near three thouſand men, and covered by an army 
of four thouſand, under the conduct of general 4 
5 5 n peoſte 
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oſted at no great diſtance. When the marquis de Mont- 
calm had aſſembled all the forces at Crow n- point, Ticon- 
deroga, and the adjacent puſts, together with a conſiderable 
body of Canadians and Indians, amounting in the whole 
to near ten thouſand men, he marched directly to the fort, 
made his approaches, and began to batter it with a nume“ 
rous train of artillery. On the very day he inveſted the 
place, he ſent à letter to colonel Monro, the governor, 
telling him, he thought himſelf obliged, in humanity; te 
deſire he would ſurrender the fort, and not provoke the 
great number of ſavages in the French army by a vain re- 
ſiſtance. A detachment of your garriſon has lately, 
« ſays he, experienced their cruelty; I have it yet in my 
« power to reſtrain them, and oblige them to obſerve a ca- 
« pitulation, as none of them hitherto. are killed. Vour 
« perſiſting in the defence of your fort can only retard its 
« fate a; few days, and muſt of neceſſity expoſe an unfor 
« tunate garriſon, who can poſſibly receive no relief, con- 
« ſidering the precautions taken to prevent it. I demand 
« deciſive anſwer, for which purpoſe | have ſent the 
« ſieur Funtbrune one of my aides - du- camp. Lou may 
« credit, What he will inform you of, from Montcalm. 
General Webb beheld his preparations with an indiffer- 
ence and ſecurity bordering on infatuation. It is credibly 
reported, that he had private intelligence of all the Frenenk 
general's deſigns and motions; yet, either deſpiſing his 

ſtrength, or diſorediting the information, he negleCted col- 
lecting the militia in time, which, in conjunction wit 
his own forces, would probably have obiiged Montcalm 
to relinquiſh the attempt, or, at leaſt. have rendered his 
ſucceſs very doubtful and hazardous. The enemy meet- 
ing with no diſturbance from the quarter they moſt dread- 
ed, proſecuted the ſiege with vigour, and were warml 
received by the garriſon, who fired with great ſpirit tiſt 
they had burſt almoſt all their cannon, and expended thei 


ammunition. Neither Montcaim's promiſes or threats 
could prevail upon them to ſurrender, while they were in 
a condition to defend themſelves, or could reaſonably ex- 
pect aſſiſtance from general Webb. They even perſiſted 
to hold out after prudence dictated they ought to ſur»: 
(are 11 render. 
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render. Colonel Monro was ſenfible of the importance of 
his charge, and imagined that general Webb, though ſlow 
in his motions, would — make ſome vigorous efforts 


either to raiſe the fiege; or a ſupply of ammunition, 


gth neceſſity obliged bim, after ſuſtaining a ſiege from 
the third to the ninth day of Auguſt, to hang out a flag 
of truce, which was immediately anſwered by the French 


commander. Hoſtages were exchanged, and articles of 
 capitulation: ſigned by both parties. It was ſtipulated, 


that the garriſon of fort William-Henry, and the troops 


in the retrenched camp, ſhould march out with their 
arms. the baggage of the officers and ſoldiers, and all the 
uſual neceſſaries of war, eſcorted by a detachment of 
French troops, and interpreters attached to the ſavages: 
that the gate of the fort ſhould be delivered to the _ 


of the moſt chriſtian king, immediately after figning t 


tary of the ſtores, and other particulars ſpecified ; that the 
garriſon of the fort, and the troops in the retrenchment 
and dependencies, ſhould not ſerve for the ſpace of eigh- 
teen months, from. the dare of the capitularion, againſt his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty, or his allies : that with the capitu- 
lation there ſhould be delivered an exact ſtate of the 
tronps, ſpecifying the names of the officers, engineers, ar- 
tillery men, commiſſaries, and all employed: that the of- 
ficers and ſoldiers, Canadians, women, and ſavages, made 
riſoners by land fince the commencement of the war in 
orth- America, ſhould be delivered in the ſpace of three 


months at Carrilon; in return for whom an equal num- 
ber of the garriſon of fort William- Henry ſhould be ca - 


2 to ſerve, agre eably to the return given by the 
nglith officer, and t 3 of the French commandin 
oiheers, of the priſoners ſo delivered: that an officer ſhoul 


remain as an hoſtage, till the ſafe return of the eſcort wy] 
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roviſion, and other neceſſaries, into the garriſon. At 


capixulation; and the retrenched camp, on the departure 
of the Britiſh forces: that the artillery, warlike ſtores, 

ovifion, and in general every thing, except the effects of 
ſoldiers and officers, ſhould, upon honour, be delivered to 
the French troops, for which purpoſe it was agreed there 
ſhould' be delivered, with the capitulation, an exact inven» 
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with the troops of his Britannick majeſty: that the ſick” 
and wounded, not in a condition to he tranſported to fort 
Edward, ſhould remain under the protection of the mar- 
*. de Montcalm; who engaged to uſe them with ten- 
erneſs and humanity, and to return them as ſoon as re- 
covered: that proviſion for two days ſhould be iſſued ou 
for the Britiſh. troops: that in teſtimony of his eſteem and 
reſpect for colonel, Monro. and his garriſon, on account of 
their gallant defence, the marquis de Montcalm fuld re- 
turn one cannon, a ſix- pounder. Whether the marquis 
de Montcalm was really aſſiduous to have theſe articles 
punctually executed we cannot pretend to determine; but 
certain it is, they were perfidiouſly broke, in almoſt every 
inſtance. The ſavages in the French. intereſt my ow 
no regard to the capitulation, or were permitted, from 
views of policy, to act the moſt treacherous, inhuman, and 
inadious part. They fell upon the Britiſh troops as they 
marched out, deſpoiled them of their few remaming 
effects, dragged the Indians in the Engliſh ſervice out af 
their ranks, and aſſaſſinated them with circumſtances of 
vuheard-of barbarity. Some Britiſh ſoldiers, with their 
wives and children, are ſaid to have been ſayagely mur- 
dered by thoſe brutal Indians, whoſe ferocity the French 
commander could not effectually reſtrain. © The greater 
art of the Engliſh garriſon, however, arrived at fort 
Edward, under the protection of the French eſcort. The 
enemy demoliſhed the fort, carried off the effects. provi- 
hon, artillery, and every thing elſe left by the garriſon 
tugether — the veſſels preſer ved in the lake, and de- 
parted, without purſuing their ſucceſs by any other at- 
tempt. Thus ended the third campaign in America, 
where, with an evident ſuperiority over the enemy, an 
army of twenty thouſand regular troops, a great number 
of provincial forces, and a prodigious naval power, not leſs 
Ian twenty ſhips of the line, we abandoned our allies, 
expoſed our people, ſuffered them to be eruelly maſſacred 
in fight, of our troops, and relinquiſhed, a large and valu- 
able tract of country, to the eternal reproach and diſgrace, 


of the Britiſh name. 


1 


XX. As 29 the, naval tranſactions in this country, 
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100 prudent to hazard an unneceſſary battle, the loſs of 
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Hough leſs infamous, they were not lefs unfortunate. Im- 
mediately on lord Loudoun's departure from Hallifax, ad · 
miral Holbourn, now freed from the care of the tranſports, 
fet fail for Loviſbourg, with fifreen ſhips of the line, one 
ſhip of fifty guns, three ſmall frigates, and à fire - ſhip. 
What the object of this cruiſe might have been can only 
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be conjectured. Some — — curioſity was the admi- 


ral's ſole motive, and the deſire of informing himſelf with 
certainty of the enemy's ſtrength, while others perſuade 


_ themſelves' that he was in hopes of drawing M. de la 


Mothe to an engagement, notwithſtanding his ſuperiority 
in number of ſhips and weight of metal. Be this as it 
may, the Britiſh fquadron appeared off Louiſbourg on the 
twentieth day 6f Auguſt, and approaching within two 
miles of the batteries, ſaw the French admiral make the 
ſignal to unnoor. Mr. Holbourn was greatly inferior in 
ſtrength, and it is obvious that his deſign was not to fight 
the enemy, as he immediately made the beſt of his way to 
Hallifax. About the middle of September, being rein. 


forced with four ſhips of the line, he again proceeded to 


Louiſbourg, probably with intention, if poſſible, to draw 
the enemy to an engagement; but he found De la Mothe 


1 * 


which woyld have greatly expoſed all the French colonies, 


Here the Engliſn ſquadron continved cruifing until the 
twenty fifth, when they were overtaken by a terrible ſtorm 
from the ſouthward. When the hurricane began, the 
fleet were about forty leagves diſtant ee 

the 


but were driven, in twelve hours, within two miles of 


rocks and breakers on that coaſt, when the wind provi- 


dentially ſhifted. The ſnip Tilbury was wrecked upon 


the rocks, and half her crew drowned. Eleven ſhips were 
diſmaſted, others threw their guns overboard; and all re- 
rurned in a very ſhattered condition to England, at a very 
unfavourable ſeaſon of the year. In this manner ended 
the expedition to Louiſbourg, more unfortunate to the na- 
tion than the preceding defigns upon Rochefort; leſs diſ. 
graceful to the commanders, but equally the occafion of 
ridicule and triumph to our enemies. Indeed, the un- 
happy conſequences of the political diſputes at hom, th 
A 41 : 2.9.8 in * 


ſtained for twenty minutes the fire o 
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inſtability of the adminiſtration, and the frequent revolu- 
tions in our councils ; were ſtrongly manifeſted by that 
languor infuſed into all our military operations, and gene- 
ral unſteadineſs in our purſuits. Faction, in the mother- 
country, produced divitons and miſcondu&t in the colonies. 
No ambition to ſignalize themſelves appeared among the 
officers, from the uncertainty whether their ſervices were 
to be rewarded or condemned. Their attachment to par- 
ticular perſons, weakened the love they ought to have en- 
tertained for their country in general, and deſtroyed that 
ſpirit of enterprize, that firmneſs and reſolution which 
conſtitutes the commander, and without which the beſt. 
capacity, joined to the moſt u1corruptible integrity, can 
effect nothing. . . 8 88 A 

$ XXI. The French king not only exerted himſelf. 
againſt the Engliſh in America, but even extended his 
operations to TS ſettlements in Africa, which he ſent. 
one of his naval commanders, with a ſmall ſquadron, to 
reduce, This gentleman, whoſe name was Kerſin, had 
ſcoured; the coaſt of Guinea, and made prize of ſeveral. 
Engliſh trading ſhips : but his chief aim was to reduce the 
caſtle at Cape-coaſt, of which had he gained poſſeſſion, 
the other ſubordinate forts would have ſubmitted without 
oppoſition. When Mr. Bell, the governor of this caſtle, . 
received intelligence that M. de Kerſin was a few leagues 
to windward, and certainly intended to attack Cape · coaſt, 
his whole garriſon did not exceed thirty white men, ex- 
cluſive of a few mulatto ſoldiers : his ſtock of ammuni- 
tion was reduced to half a barrel of gunpowder ; and his 
fortifications were ſo crazy and inconſiderable, that, in 
the opinion of the beſt engineers, they could not have ſu- 
one great ſhip, had . 
it been properly directed and maintained. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances, few people would have dreamed of making 
any preparation for defence; but Mr. Bell entertained 
other ſentiments, and acquitted himſelf with equal courage 
and diſcretion. He forthwith procured a ſupply. of gun- 
powder, and a reinforcement of about fifty men, from cer- 
tain trading veſſels that happened to be upon that part of 


the coaſt. He mounted ſome ſpare cannon upon an oc- 


e | caſional 
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caſſonal battery, and aſſembling a body of twelve eh 
negroes, well armed, under the command of their chief, 
on whoſe attachment he could depend, and ordered them 
to take poſt at the place where he apprehended the enemy 
would attempt a landing. Theſe precautions were hardy 
taken, when the French ſquadron, confifting of two ſhips 
of the line, and a large frigate, appeared, and in a little 
time their attack began, but they mer with ſuch a warm 
reception, that in leſs than two hours they deſiſted, leav- 
ing the caſtle very little damaged, and immediately made 
fail for the Weſt- Indies, very much to the diſappointment 
and mortification of the Dutch*officers belonging to the 
fort of Elmina, in the ſame neighbourhood, who made no 
ſcruple of expreffing their wiſhes publickly in favour of 
the French commodore, and at a diſtance viewed the en- 
gagement with the moſt partial eagerneſs and impatience. 
M. de Kerfin was generally blamed for his want of con- 
duct and reſolution in this attempt: but he is ſaid to have 
been deceived in his opinion of the real ſtate of Cape- 
coaft caſtle, by the vigorous and reſolute exertions of the 
governor, and was apprehenſive of — a maſt in the 
engagement; a loſs Which he could not have repaired on 
the whole coaſt of Africa. Had the fort of Cape-coaft ' 
been reduced on this occaſion, in all probability every 
petty republick of the negroes, ſettled under the protection 
ok the forts on the Gold- coaſt, would have revolted from 
the Britiſh intereſt: for while the French ſquadron, in 
their progreſs along ſhore, hovered in the offing at Anna- 
maboe, an Engliſh ſettlement a few leagues to lee ward of 
Cape coaſt, John Corrantee, the caboceiro, chief magi- 
ſtrate and general of the blacks on that part of the coaſt, 
whoſe adopted fon had a few years before been careſſed, 
and even treated as a prince in England, taking it for 
granted that this enterprize of the French would be at- 
tended with ſucceſs, actually fent ſome of his dependants, 
with a preſent of refreſhments for their commodore; the 
delivery of which, however, was prevented by Mr. Brew, 
the Engliſh chief of the fort, who ſhattered in pieces the 
canoe before it could be launched, and threatened with 
his catinon to level the black town with the duſt. The 
ane emen n l cabogeira, ; 
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caboceira, though thus anticipated in his deſign, reſolved 
to be among the firſt who ſhould compliment M. de Ker- 


fin on his victory at Cape-coaſt; and, with this view, 


repared an embaſſy or deputation to go there by land; 
ut, underſtanding that the French had failed in their 
attempt, he ſhifted his deſign, without the leaſt hefitation, 
and diſpatched the ſame embaſſy to Mr. Bell, whom he 
congratulated on his victory, aſſuring him he had kept 
his men ready armed to march at the ſummons to his 
ANGER POE . oy Wan 
{I XXII. In the Eaſt-Indies the ſcene was changed 
eatly to the honour and advantage of Great-Britain. ' 
here the commanders acted with that harmony, ſpirit,” 
and unanimity becoming Britons, zealous for the credit 
of their king and the intereſt of their country. We left 
admiral Watfon and colonel Clive, advancing to Calcutta, 
to revenge the cruel tragedy acted upon their countrymen. 
the preceding year. On the twenty-eighth day of De- 
cember, the fleet proceeded up the river: next day colonel 
Clive landed, and with the aſſiſtance of the ſquadron, in 
twenty-four hours, made himſelf maſter of Buſbudgiaz a2 
place of great ſtrength, though very ili defended. On the 
firſt of January the admiral, with two ſhips appeared be- / 
fore the town of Calcutta, and was received by a briſk / 
fire from the batteries. This falute was returned ſo 
warmly, that the enemy's guns were ſoon filenced, and 
in leſs than two hours the place and fort were abandoned. 
Colonel Clive, on the other fide, had mveſted the town, 
and made his attack with that vigour and intrepidity pe- 
culiar to himſelf, which greatly contributed to the ſudden 
reduction of the ſettlement. As ſoon as the fort was fur- 
rendered, the brave and active captain Coote, with his 
majeſty's troops, took poſſeſſion, and found ninety- one 
pieces of cannon, four mortars, abundance of ammunition, 
ſtores, and provifion, with every requiſite for ſuſtaining an 
obſtinate ſiege. Thus the Engliſh were re- eſtabliſned in 
the two ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the Ganges, with the in- 
conſiderable loſs of nine ſeamen killed, and three ſoldiers. 
A few days after, Hughley, a city of great trade, ſituated 
higher up the river, was reduced with as little „ 
* ut 
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— bat infinitely. greater prejudice. to the Nabob, as here his = t 
ſtorehouſes of ſalt, and vaſt granaries for the ſupport of 4 
his army, were „ Incenſed at the al- 
moſt inſtantaneous loſs of all his conqueſts, and demolition 
of the city of Hughley, the viceroy of Bengal diſcouraged 
all advances to an accommodation which was propoſed by 
the admiral and chiefs of rhe company, and aſſembled an 
army of twenty thouſand horſe and fifteen thouſand foot, 
fully reſolved. to expel the Engliſh out of his dommions, 


and take ample vengeance for the diſgraces he bad lately P 
ſuſtained. He was ſeen marching by the, Englith when i 
hę came in his way to Calcutta on the ſecond of Febcuary, ce 
where: he encamped, about a mile from the town. Colo- ſo 
nel Clive immediately made application to the admiral for de 
a xeinforcement, and fix hundred men, under the com- 10 
mand of captain Warwick, were accordingly drafted frum th 
the different ſhips, and. ſent to aſſiſt his little army. Clive th 
d. e out his forces, advanced; in three columns towards fo 


the enemy, and began the attack ſo vigorouſly, that the 
Viceroy-retreated, after, a feeble reſiſtance, with the loſs of £9 
a thouſand men killed, wonnded, and taken priſoners, five. 


hunared horſes, great numbers of draft bullocks, and four he 


elephants. Though this advantage was leſs deciſive than £01 
could: be wiſhed, yet it ſufficiently intimidated the Nabob thi 
to cunceſſions much to the honour and advantage of the thi 
company.. Admiral Watſon gave him to underſtand in da 
à letter, that this was no more than a ſpecimen. of what the 
the. Britiſh arms, when proyoked, could perform. The -Cl 
Suba deſired the negociation might be renewed, and in a att 
ert He promifed not to ob 
diſturb the Engliſh in any of thoſe privileges or poſſeſſions 01 


| ſpecified in the firm, and granted by the mogul: that all "hd 
* .  merchandize belonging to the company ſhould, paſs and pol 
repaſs, in every part of the province of Bengal, free of reit 
duty: that all the Engliſh factories ſeized the preceding his 
year, or ſince, ſhould, be reſtored, with the money, goods, WM Er 

and effects appertainivg : that all damages ſuſtained by on 
the Engliſh ſhould be repaired, and their loſſes repaid: that exc 
the Engliſh ſhould” have liberty to fortify Calcutta in wh 
whatever manner they thought proper without interrup- W eig! 
. . 3 a 20n? 0 32 
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been releaſed 
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tion: that they ſhotild have the liberty of chining all tHe 
gold and bullion they imported, which ftould paſs current 
in the province: that he would remain in, ſtrict friend- 
ſhip and alliance with the Engliſh, uſe His utmoſt endea- 
vours to heal up the late divifions, aud reſtore the former 
good underſtanding between them. All which ſeveral 
articles were ſolemnly ſigned and fealed with the nabob's 
t FT 
d XXIII. such were the terms obtained for the com- 
pany: by the ſpirited and gallant conduct of the two Eng- 
iſh commanders. They had, however, too much dif- 
cernment to rely on the promiſes of a barbarian, who had 
ſo perfidiouſly broke former engagements ; but they pru- 
dently diſſembled their ſentiments, until they had tho- 
roughly reinſtated the affairs of the company, and reduced 
the French power in this province. In order to adjuſt 
the points that required diſcuſſion, the ſelect committee 
for the company's affairs appointed Mr. Watts, who had 
fl his former impriſonment, as their 
commiſſary at the court of the Suba, to whom he was per- 
ſonally known, as well as to his miniſters, among whom 
he had acquired a conſiderable influence. Nothing leſs 
could have balanced the intereſt which the French, by 
their art of intriguing, had raiſed among the favourites of 
the viceroy. While Mr. Watts was employed at Muxa- 
davad, in counterworking thoſe intrigues, and keeping 
the Suba ſteady to his engagements, the admiral aud Mr. 


- Clive refolved to avail themſelves of their armament in 


attacking the French ſettlements in Bengal. The chief 
object of their defizns was the reduction of Chanderna- 
gore, ſituated higher up the river than Caſcutta, of con- 
fiderable ftrength, and the chief in importance of any 
poſſeſſed by that nation in the bay. Colonel Clive, being 
reinforted by three hundred men from Bombay, began 


his march to CHandernagore, at the head of ſeren hündred 


Europeans, and one thouſand fix hundred Indians, where, 
bon Kis firſt arptral, 


he tock poffeffion of all the out- poſts, 


Except one redoubt mounted with eight pieces of "cannon, 
which” fie fit d be Menced: by "the. amin © Ub ihe 
-cighteenth' of March the admirals Watſon und Pococke 


arrived 
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arrived within two miles of the French ſettlement, with 
"the Kent, Tiger, and Saliſbury men of war, and found 
their paſſape obſtrudted by booms laid acroſs the river, and 
ſeveral veſſels ſunk in the channel. Theſe difficulties 
being removed, they advanced early on the twenty-fourth, 
and drew up in a line before the fort, which they battered 
with great fury for three hours; while colonel Clive was 
making his approaches on the land fide, and playing vi- 
gorouſly from the batteries he had raiſed. Their united 
efforts foon obliged the enemy to ſubmiſſion. A flag of 
truce was wayed over the walls, and the place ſurrendered 
by capitulation. The keys were delivered to captain La- 
tham, of the Tiger; and in the afternoon colonel Clive, 
with the king's troops, took poſſeſſion. Thus the reduc- 
tion of a ſtrong fortreſs, garriſoned by five hundred Eu- 
ropeans, and one thouſand two hundred Indians, defended 
by one hundred and twenty-three pieces of cannon, and 
three mortars, well provided with all kinds of ſtores and 
neceſſaries, and of very great importance to the enemy's 
commerce in India, was accompliſhed with a loſs not ex- 
ceeding forty men on the ſide of the conquerors. By the 
treaty of capitulation the director, counſellors, and inferior 
ſervants of the ſettlement, were allowed to depart with 
their wearing apparel : the Jeſuits were permitted to take 
away their church ornaments, and the natives to remain 
in the full exertion of their liberties; but the garriſen were 
t continue priſoners of war. The goods and money 
Found in the place were conſiderable; but the principal 
ad vantage el from the ruin of the head ſettlement of 
the enemy on the Ganges, which could not but interfere 
with the Engliſh commerce in theſe parts. 
8 XXIV. Succeſs had hitherto attended all the opera- 
tions of the Britiſh commanders, becauſe they were con- 
certed with foreſight and unanimity; and executed with 
that vigour and ſpirit which deſervedly raiſed them high 
In the eſteem of their country. They reduced the nabob 
to reaſonable terms of accommodation before they alarmed 
the French; and now the power of the latter was de- 
ſtroyed, they entered upon meaſures, to oblige the treache- 
rous vicerop to a ſtriẽt performance of the treaty he * 1 
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lately ſigned. However ſpecious his promiſes were, they 
found him extremely dilatory in the execution of ſeveral 
articles of the treaty, which, in effect, was the ſame to the 
Engliſh commerce as if none had been concluded- The 
company's goods were loaded with high duties, and ſeve- 
ral other infractions of the peace committed, upon ſuch 
frivolous pretences, as evidently demonſtrated that he 
ſought to come to an open rupture as ſoon as his projects 
were ripe for execution. In a word, he diſcovered all 
along a manifeſt partiality to the French, whoſe emiſſaries 
joled him with promiſes that he ſhould be joined by ſuch 
i body. of their European troops, under M. de Buffy, as 
would enable him to. cruſh the power of the Engliſh, - 
whom they had taught him to fear and to hate. As re- 
commencing hoſtilities againſt ſo powerful a prince was in 
itſelf. dangerous, and, if poſſible, to be avoided, the affair 
was laid before the council of Calcutta, and canvaſſed with 
all the circumſpection and caution that a meaſure required, 
on which depended the fate of the whole trade of Bengal. 
Mr. Watts, from time to time, ſent them intelligence of 
every tranſaction in the Suba's cabinet, and although that 
prince publickly declared he would cauſe him to be impaled” 
as ſoon as the Engliſh troops ſhould be put in motion with- 
in the kingdom of Bengal, he bravely ſacrificed his own 
ſafety to the intereſt of the company, and exhorted them 
to proceed with vigour in their military operations. Dur- 
ing theſe deliberations a moſt fortunate: incident occurred, 


that ſoon determined the council to come to an open rup=" 


ture. The leading perſons in the viceroy's court found 
themſelves oppreſſed by his haughtineſs and inſolence. 
The ſame ſpirit of diſcontent appeared among the princi- 

al officers of his army: they were well acquainted with 
is perfidy, ſaw his preparations for war, and were ſenſi- 
ble that the peace of the country could never be reſtored, 
unleſs either the Engliſh were expelled, or the nabob de- 
ſed... In conſequence, a plan was concerted for diveſt- 
ing him of all his power; and the conſpiracy was con- 

ducted by Jaffier Ali Khan, his prime miniſter, and chief 
— a nobleman of great influence and 1 

in the province. The project was communicated by Ali 
n | Khan 


„ mnroar er end. 
Khan to Mr. Watts, and ſo improved by the addreſs of 


" 
that gentleman, as in à manner to enſure ſucceſs, K by 


treaty, was actually concluded between this Meer Jaffier 
Ali Khan and the Engliſh company; and a plan concerted 
with this nobleman and the other malcontents for their 
defection from the viceroy. Theſe previous meaſures be- 
ing taken, colonel Clive was ordered to take the field with 
his little army. Admiral Watſon undertook the defence 
of Chandernagore; and the garriſon was detached to re- 
ployed as gunners, and in directing the artillery.' Then 
Mr. Watts, deceiving the Suba's ſpies, by whom he 
was furrounded, withdrew himſelf from Moxadavad, and 
reached the Engliſh camp in ſafety. On the nineteentk 
of June a detachment was ſent to attack Cutwa fort and 
town, ſituated on that branch of the river forming che 
iſland of Caffimbuzar. This place ſurrendered at the firſt 
ſummons; and here the colonel] halted with tae army for 
three days, expecting advices from Ali Khan. Difappoint- 
edꝭ of the hoped· for intelligence, he croſſed the river, and 
marched to Plaiſſey, where he encamped. On the twenty- 
third, at da Lane the Suba advanced to attack him, at 
the head of fifteen thouſand horſe, and near thirty thou- 
ſand infantry, with about forty pieces of heavy carnon, 
conducted and managed by French gunners, on whole | 
courage and dexterity he placed great dependance. They 
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began to cannonade the Engliſh camp about fix in the & 
morning; but a ſevere thower falling at noon they wich- 1 
drew their artillery. -- Colonel Clive ſeized this opportu- 21 
nity to rake pofleſſion of a tank and two other poſts f tr 
conſequence, which they in vain endeavoured to retake. - v. 
Then he ſtormed an angle of their camp, covered with a ty 
double breaſtwork, together with an eminence which they 10 
occupied. At the beginning of this attack, ſome of their b 
N being ſlain, the men were ſo diſpirited, that theß | 
ſoon gave way; but ſtill Meer Jaffier Ali Khan, who F 
commanded their left- wing, forbore dectaring himſelf Fil 
openly. After a ſhort conteſt the enemy were put to ar 
flight, the nabob's camp, baggage, and fifty pieces of w 
cannon taken, and a moſt complete victory » 85 C 
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"the capital of the province, and was there joined by Ali 
Khan and the malcontents. It was before concerted that 


this nobleman ſhould be inveſted with the dignity of na- 


dob; accordingly, the colonel proceeded ſolemnly to de- 
fa Surajah Dowlar, and, with the fame ceremony, to 
15 k 


ſtitute Ali Khan in his room, who was publickly ac- 


Enowledped by the people as 8uba, or viceroy, of the pro- 
wvinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa. Soon after, the late 
viceroy was taken, and put to death by his ſucceſſor, who 
readily complied with all the conditions of his elevation. 


He conferred on his allies very liberal rewards, and grant- . 


ed the company ſuch extraordinary privileges, as fully 
demonſtrated how juſtly he merited their aſſiſtauce. 


this alliance, and the reduction of Chandernagore, te ; 
French were entirely excluded the commerce. of Bengal 
and its dependencies; the trade of the Engliſh company 


was reſtored, and increaſed beyond their moft be iy 
Hopes, à new ally was acquired, whoſe: intereſt ob iged 


him to remain firm to his engagements: a vaſt ſum was 
paid to the company and the ſufferers at Calcutta, to in- 


demnify them for their loſſes; the ſoldiers and ſeamen 
were gratified with fix hundred thouſand pounds, as a re- 
ward Fob the courage and intrepidity they exerted; and 3 
variety of other advantages gained, which it would be un- 
neceſſary to enumerate. In a word, in the ſpace of four- 
teen days a great revolution was effected, and the governti- 
ment of a vaſt country, ſuperior in wealth, fertility, extent, 
and number of inhabitants to moſt HI kingdoms, 
transferred by a handful of troops, conduCted by an officer 
untutored in the art of war, and a general rather by in- 
tuition, than inftruftien and experience. But the public 
joy at theſe fignal ſucceſſes was confiderably diminiſhed 
* death of admiral Watfon, and the loſs of Vizaga- 

m, an Engliſh ſettlement on the Coromandel coaſt, 
The admiral fell a victim to the unwholeſomeneſs of the 
climate, on the ſixteenth of Auguſt, univerſally eſteemed 


and regretted; and the factory and fort at Vizagapatam 


were ſurrendered to the French, a few days after colone] 


1 
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XXV. We now turn our eyes to the continent of 


\ Europe, where we ſee the beginning of the year marked 
With a firiking inſtance, of the dreadful effects of frantic 
_enthuſfiaſm. - France had long enjoyed a monarch, eaſy, 
4 complying, good-natured, and averſe to all that wore the 
appearance of buſineſs or of war. Contented with the 

leaſures of indolence, he ſought no greatneſs, beyond 
What he enjoyed, nor purſued any ambitious aim through 
the dictates of his own diſpoſition. Of all men on earth 
ſuch a prince had the greateſt reaſon to expect an exemp- 
tion from plots againſt his perſon, and cabals among his 
{ubjedts; yet was an attempt made upon his life by a man, 
Who, though placed in the loweſt ſphere of fortune, had 
reſolution. to face the greateſt dangers, and enthuſiaſm ſuf- 
Hcient to ſuſtain, without ſhrinking, all the tortures which 
the cruelty of man could invent, or his crimes render ne- 
Hary. The name of this fanatic was Robert Francis 
Darnen, born in the ſuburb of St. Catharine, in the city 
of Arras. He had lived in the ſervice of ſeveral families, 
whence he was generally diſmiſſed on account of the im- 
Patience, the melancholy, and ſullenneſs of his diſpoſition. 
Faroe was the ſtation of a perſon, who was reſolved 
to ſtep forth from obſcurity, and, by one deſperate effort, 
Fug upon. himſelf the attention of all Europe. On the 
Hfth day of January, as the king was ſtepping into his 


coach, to return to Trianon, whence he had that day come 
to Verſailles, .Damien, mingling among his attendants, 
ſtabbed him with a knife on the right fide, between the 
Fourth and fifth ribs. His majeſty, applying his hand im- 
mediately. ro his fide, cried out, 1 am wounded ! Seize 
Him; but do not hurt him.” Happily, the wound was 
not dangerous; as the knife, taking an oblique direction, 
miſſed the vital parts. As for the aſſaſſin, he made no at- 
tempts to eſcape; but ſuffering himſelf quietly to be ſeized, 
Was conveyed to the guard - room, where, being interrogat- 

ed if he committed the horrid action, he boldly anſwered 
in the affirmative. A proceſs againſt him was inſtantly 
commenced at Verſailles ; many perſons, ſuppoſed acceſſa- 
mis. 70 pegs upon the king's life, were ſent to the 
Baſtile; the affaſſin himſelf was put to the torture, * 
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the moſt excruciating torments were applied, with inten- 


tion to extort a confeſſion of the reaſons that could induce 


him to fo execrable an attempt upon his ſovereign. Inci- 
fions were made into the muſcular parts of his legs, arms, 
and thighs, into which boiling oil was poured. Every re- 
ſmement on cruelty, that human invention could ſuggeſt, | 
was practiſed without effect: nothing could overcome hw. 
obſtinacy; and his ſilence was conſtrued into a . — 
tion, that he muſt have had accomplices in the plot. To 
render his puniſhment more public and conſpicuous, he. 
was removed to Paris, there to undergo a repetition of all 
his former tortures, with ſuch additional circumſtances, as 
the moſt fertile and cruel diſpoſitions could deviſe for in- 
creating his miſery and torment. ' Being conducted to the 85 
Cancergerie, an iron bed, which likewiſe ſerved for * 
chair, was prepared for him, and to this he was faſtened 
with chains. The torture was again applied, and a phy- 
fictan ordered to attend, to ſee what degree of pain he 
could ſupport. Nothing, however, material was extorted ; 
for what he one moment confefled, he recanted the next, 
It is not within our province (and we conſider it as a fe- 
licty), to relate all the circumſtances of this cruel and 
tragical event. Sufficient it is, that, after ſuffering the 
molt exquiſite torments that human nature could invent. 
or man ſupport, his judges thought proper to terminate 
his mifery by a death ſhocking to imagination, and ſname- 
ful to humanity. On the twenty-eigth day of March he 
was conducted, amidſt a vaſt concourſe of the populace, to 
the Greve, the common place of execution, ſtripped naked, 
and faſtened to the ſcaffold by iron gyves. One of his hands 
was then burnt in liquid flaming fulphur ; his thighs, 
legs, and arms were torn with red hot pincers; boiling oil, 
melted lead, reſin, and ſolphur, were poured into the 
wounds; tight ligatures tied round his limbs to prepare 
him for diſmemberment; young and yigorous horſes ap- 
plied to the draft, and the unhappy criminal pulled, with”. 
all their force, to the utmoſt extenſion of his finews, for | 


* 


L 


the ſpace of an hour; during all which time he preſeryed _ 14 


his ſenſes and conſtancy. At length the phyſician and ſur» . 


gcon attending declared, it would be impoffible to accom- 


* 
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pliſh the diſmemberment, unleſs the tendons were ſepa-: 
rated: vpon which orders were given to the executioner 
to cut the ſine ws at the joints of the arms and legs. The 
horſes drew afreſh : a thigh and arm were ſeparated, and, 
after ſeyeral pulls, the unfortunate wretch expired under 
the extremity of pain. His body and limbs were reduced 
to aſhes under the ſcaffold; his father, wife, daughter, 


and family baniſhed the kingdom, for ever; the name of 
Damien effaced and obliterated, and the innocent involved 


in the puniſhment of the guilty. Thus ended the proce- 
dure againſt Damien and his family, in a manner not very 
| favourable to the avowed clemency of Louis, or the ac- 


knowledged humanity of the French nation. It appeared 
from undoubted evidence, that the attempt on the king's 


life was the reſult of inſanity, and a diſturbed- imagina- 


tion. Several inſtances of a diſordered mind had before 


been obſerved in his conduct, and the deteſtation juſtly 
dye to the enormity of his crime ought now to have been 
abſorbed in the conſideration of bis misfortune, the great- 


eſt that can befal human nature. 


g XXVI. Another remarkable event in France; in the 
beginning of this year, was the change in the miniſtry of 


that nation, by the removal of M. de Machault, keeper 
of the ſeals, from the poſt of ſecretary of ſtate for the ma- 
rine; and of M. d' Argen ſon from that of ſecretary at war. 
Their diſmiſſion was ſudden and unexpected; nor was 
my particular reaſon aſſi ned for this very unexpected al- 
teration.. The French king, to ſhow the queen of Hun- 
gary how judiciouſly ſhe had acted in forming an alliance 


with the houſe of Bourbon, raiſed two great armies; the 


firſt which, compoſed of near cighty thouſand men, the 
flower of the French troops, with a large train of artillery, - 


| was commanded by M. d' Eirées, a general of great repu- 
tation; under whom ſerved M. de Contades, M. Chevert, 


and the count de St. Germain, all officers of high cha- 
racter, This formidable army paſſed the Rhine early in 


e and marched, by Weſtphalia, in order to in- 


vage the King of Prutia's dominions, in quality of allies 


to the empreſs- queen, and guardians of the liberties of 


* 
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empire. But their real view was to invade Hanover, a 
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| ſcheme which they knew would make a powerful diver- 


fion of the Britiſh force from the proſecution of the war in 
other parts of the world, where the ſtrength of France 
could not be fully exerted, and where-their moſt valuable 
intereſts were at ſtake. They flattered themſelves, more- - 
over, that the ſame blow, by which they hoped to cruſh 
the king of Pruſſia, might likewiſe force his Britannick 
majeſty into ſome conceſſions with regard to America. 
The other army of the French, commanded by the prince 
de Soubife, was deſtined to ſtrengthen the Imperial army 
of execution, conſiſting of twenty-five thouſand men, be- 
fides fix thouſand Bavarians, and four thouſand Wirtem- 
bergers. But before theſe troops, under Soudiſe, paſſed 
the Rhine, they made themſelves maſters of ſeveral places 
belonging to the king of Pruſſia upon the borders of the 
Low Countries ; whilſt a detachment from d'Etrees's 
army ſeized upon the town of Embden, and whatever elfe 
belonged to the ſame monarch in Eaſt Frieſland. 


LY 


8 XXVII. At the cloſe of the laſt campaign, the king 


af Pruffia, having gained a petty advantage over the Im- 


perialiſts under the command of mareſchal Brown, and 
Incorporated into his own troops a great part of the Saxon 
army taken priſoners at Pirna, as was obſerved. before, 
retired into winter- quarters until the ſeaſon ſhould permit 
him to improve theſe advantages. His majeſty and inare- 
ſchal Keith wintered in Saxony, having their cantonments 
between Pirna, and the frontier along the Elbe; and. 
mareſchal Schwerin, returning into Stela, took up his 
quarters in the country of Glatz. In the mean time, the 
empreſs-qucen, finding the force which ſhe had ſent. out 
againft the Kk ing of Pruſſia, was not ſufficient to prevent 
his defigns, made the neceſſary requiſitions to her allies, 
for the auxiljaries they had engaged to furniſh. In conſe- 


"quence of theſe requiſitions, the czarina, true to her en- 


gagements, diſpatched above an hundred thouſand of her 
troops, who began their march in the month of November, | 


*The king of Pruſſia had withdrawn his garriſon from Cle ves, 
not without ſuſpicion of having purpoſely left this door open to 
tne enemy, that their i:ruption into Germany might haſten the 
reſolutions of the Britiſh\miniftry. ). ; 
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and proceeded to the borders of Lithuania, with deſign 
n to invade Ducal Pruſſia, whilſt a Wert fleet 


was equipped in the Baltick, to aid the operations of this 
numerous army. The Auſtrian army, aſſembled in Bo- 
hemia amounted to upwards of fourſcore thouſand men 
commanded by prince Charles of Lorraine and mareſch 

Brown. The Swedes had not yet open!y declared them- 


ſelves, but it was well known, that though their king 


Weas allied in blood and inclination to his Pruffian majeſty, 
yet the jealouſy which the ſenate of Sweden entertained of 
their ſovereign, and the hope of recovering their ancient 
leffions in Pomerania, by means of the preſent troubles, 
together with their old attachment to France, newly ce. 
mented by intrigues and ſubſidies, would certainly induce 
them to join the general confederacy. The duke of Meck- 
lenberg took the ſame party, and agreed to join the Swe- 
dliſh army, when it ſhould be aſſembled, with fix thouſand 
men. Beſides all theſe preparations againſt the king of 
Pruſſia, he was, in his quality of elector of Brandenbourg, 
put under the ban'of the empire by the aulic council; de- 
clared deprived of all his rights, privileges, and preroga- 
tives; his fiefs were eſcheated into the exchequer of the 


empire; and all the circles accordingly ordered to furniſh 


their reſpective contingencies for putting this ſentence in 
*$ XXVUII. In this dangerous ſituation, thus menaced 
on all ſides, and ſeemingly on the very brink of inevitable 
deſtruction, the Pruſſian monarch owed his preſervation 
to his own courage and activity. The Ruſſians, knowing 
that the country, they were to paſs through in their way to 
Lithuania would not be able to ſubſiſt their prodigious 
numbers, had taken care to furniſh themſelves with pro- 
viſions for their march, depending upon the reſources they 
expected to find in Luthuania after their arrival in that 
country. Theſe proviſions were exhauſted by the time 
they reached the borders of that province, where they 
found themſelves ſuddenly and unexpectedly deſtitute of 
ſubſiſtence, either to return back or to proceed forward. 


The king of Pruſſia had, with great prudence and fore- 


ſight, ſecured plenty to himſelf, and diſtreſs and famine 
FS | | de 


di his enemies, by | buying up all. the corn and forage of 


the country which theſe laſt were entering. Notwith- 


- ſtanding theſe precautions, his Pruſſian majeſty, to guard 


as much as could be againſt every poſſible event, ſent a 
great number of gunners and mat roſſes from Pomerania 


to Memel, with three regiments of his troops, to re: en- 


force the garriſon: of that place. He viſited all the poſts 


which his troops poſſeſſed in Sileſia, and gave the neceffary 


orders for their fecurity. He repaired to Neiſs, where he 


| ſettled with mareſchal Schwerin the general plan of the 


operations of the approaching campaign. There it was 


agreed, that the mareſchal's army in Sileſia, which con- 


fiſted of fifty thouſand men, ſhould have in conſtant view 


the motions of the royal army, by which its own were to 


be regulated, that they might both act in concert, as cir- 


cumſtances ſnould require. At the ſame time, other armies 
were aſſembled by the king of Pruſſia in Luſatia and Voigt - 
land; twenty thouſand men were collected at Zwickaw, 


on the frontiers of Bohemia, towards Egra, under the 


command of prince Maurice of Anhalt - Deſſau, and ſixty 
thouſand choſen troops began their march towards Great 


Zeidlitz, where their head quarters were ſettled. In the 


mean while, the Auſtrian troops began to form on the 


frontiers of Saxony, where ſome of their detachments ap- 


peared, to watch the motions of the Pruſſians, who ſtill 


continued to purſue their operations with great activit 
and reſolution. All poffible care was taken by the Pruſ- 


fians at Dreſden to ſecure a retreat, in, caſe of a defeat. 


As only one regiment of Pruſſians could be ſpared to re- 
main there in garriſon, the burghers were diſarmed, their 
arms depoſited in the arſenal, and a detachment was poſted 
at Konigſtein, to oblige that fortreſs to obſerve a ſtrict 


'nevtrality. All correſpondence with the enemy was ſtrict- 


ly e e, and it having been diſcovered that the coun- 
tels of Ogilvie, one of the queen's maids of honour, had 
diſobe yed his majeſty's commands, ſhe was arreſted; but, 
on the queen's interceſſion, afterwards releaſed. The 
counteſs of Bruhl, lady of the Saxon prime miniſter, was 
alfo arreſted by his Pruſſian majeſty's order; and, on her 


making light of her confinement, and reſolving to ſee 


company, 
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Company, the was ordered to quit the court, and retire 
- from Saxony. M. Henwin, the French miniſter, was teld 
"that his preſence was unneceſſary at Dreſden.; and on his 
* replying, that his maſter had commanded him to ſtay, he 
Wess again defired to depart; on which he thought proper 
do obey. © The count de Wackerbath, miniſter of the ca- 
"inet, and grand maſter of the houſchold to the prince 
"royal of 'Poland, was arreſted; and conducted to Cuſtrin, 


expreſs command of his majeſty. The king of 
WJ ru | 


ſſia, having thrown two bridges over the Elbe early in 
the ſpring, ordered the ſeveral diſtricts of the electorate of 
Saxony to ſupply him with a great number of waggons, 
each drawn by four horſes. The circles of Miſnia and 
© Leipfick were enjoined to furniſh four hundred each, and 
dhe other circles in proportion. 
XXIX. While the king of Pruſſia was taking theſe 
_ "meaſures in Saxony, two ſkirmiſhes happened on the fron- 
tiers of Bohemia, between his troops and the Auſtrians. 
On the twentieth of February, a body of fix thouſand 
Auſtrians ſurrounded the little town of Hirſchfeld, in 
Upper Luſatia, garriſonęd by a battalion of Pruſſian foct. 
The firſt attack was made at four in the morning, on two 


redoubts without the gates, each of which was defended 


"by two field pieces: and though the Auſtrians were ſeve- 
ral times repulſed, they at laſt made themſelves maſters of 
one of the redoubts, and carried off the two pieces of can- 
"non. In their retreat they were purſued by the Pruilians, 
ho fell upon their rear, killed ſome, and took many pri- 
ſoners: this affair coft the Auſtrians-at leaſt five hundred 
men. About a fortnight after, the prince of Bevern 
marched out of Zittau, with a body of near nine thouſand 
men, in order to deſtroy the remaining ſtrong holds poſ- 
_ by the Auſtrians on the frontiers. _ In this expedi- 
ton he took the Auſtrian magazine at Friedland in Bo- 
hemia, conſiſting of nine thouſand ſacks of meal, and great 
Kore of ammunition; and, after making himſelf maſter of 
Reichenberg, he returned to Zittav. The van of his 
troops, confiſting of a hundred and fifty huſſars of the re- 
giment of Putkammer, met with a body of fix hundred 
-Toats, ſuſtained by two hundred Auſtrian dragoons, of 


Bathiana, 


crown: N 0 Sh, was, publiſhed at Florence on the 


ay violence. They, however, little regarding the gover- 


fide of Bohemia and Saxony, the French auxiliaries began 
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| firichr, for, the proviſions, ammunition, and artillery be- 


ed it as a breach of the neutrality their high mightineſſes 
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Bathiana, at te enterir 04, J and immediately 


Auſtriaus having made but a flight reſiſtance. 


mirteenth 


1 * 


themfelves to the governor alledging, xhat they were cap- 


x they came in under Engliſh colours he would; protect 
them; and forbad the privateers, at their peril, to commit: 


nor's orders, prepared for ſailing, and ſent their boats to 
cut out one of the prizes. The captain, firing at their 
boats killed one of their men, which alarming the centi- 
nels, notice was ſent to the governor; and he, in conſe- 
quence, ordered the two privateers immediately to depart. 
The conduct of the Dutch was rather .cautious than 
ſpirired. Whilſt his Pruſſian majeſty was employed on the 


their march to harraſs his defenceleſs territories in the 
neighbourhood of the low countries. A free paſſage was 


demanded of the ſtates: general through Namur and Maes »-! 


— 7 


* Nen e : | » . * 
knging to this ne w army; and though. the Engliſh ambaf- 
ſador remonſtrated againſt their compliance, and repreſent- 


declared 


ſent to facilitate thei we: 
thus expoſed to the calamities of war from an unprovoked 

enemy, were inſtantly ordered to furniſh contributions, 
forge, and provinons for the uſe of their invaders; and, 
- what was ſtill more terrifying to them, the partizan Fiſ- 
cher whoſe cruelties, the laſt war, they ſtill remembered 
with horror, Was again let looſe upon them by the inhu- 
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declared they would 'obſerye, yet, after ſome heſitation, 
ted; and their inability to prevent 
uld it be attempted 


the demand _ T3 [ 
the paſſage of the French troops 
uſe of het 


| * 


r conduẽt. 


by —— EXC ir conduct. 
S XXXI. Scarce had the French army, commanded by 


the prince de Soubiſe, ſer foot in the territories of Juliers 
and Celogu; when they found themſelves in poſſeſſion of 
the duchy of Cleves and the county of Marck, where all 
things were left pen to them, the Pruſſians, who evacuated 
their poſts, taking their route along the river Lippe, in 


o 


T 


order to join ſome 1 from Magdebourg, who were 
retreat. The diftreſſed inhabitants, 


manity of the queen. Weſel was immediately 


occupied by the French: Emmerick and Maſeyk ſoon 
ſhated the ſame fate: and the city of Gueldres was be- 
fieged, the Pruſſians ſeeming reſolved to defend this laſt 
place : to which end 9 the ſluices, and laid the 


country under water. Thoſe who retreated, filing off to 
the north-weſt of Paderborn, entered the county of Rit- 


berg the property of count Caunitz Ritberg, great chan- 
— the — — After N bis caſtle in 
which they found thirty pieces of cannon, they raiſed con- 
tributions in the diſtrict, to the amount of forty thouſand 
crowns. As the Pruffians retired, the French took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the country they quitted in the name of the em- 
preſs-queen,” whoſe commiſſary attended them for that 


purpoſe. The general rendezvous of theſe troops, under 
prince Soubiſe, was appointed at Neuſs, in the electorate of 


Colopn, where a large body of French was aſſembled by 
the firſt of April. The Auſtrians, in their turn, were 
not idle. ' Marſhal Brown viſited the fortifications of Brinn 
and Koninſgratz; reviewed the army of the late prince 


Picolomini, now under the command of general Serbel- 
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Joni; and put his own army in march for Koſtlitz on the 


Elbe, where he propoſed to eſtabliſh his head. quarters. 430 
$ XXXII. During the receſs of the armies, while the 
rigours of winter forced them to ſuſpend their hoſtile ope · 


8 


ſhe thought could not rd Ap Lis aſſion of al 
allies : that the fatal. 
0 


ſons from ſo enterprifing and reſtleſs à neighbour: that 
with this view, the empreſs was determined to affiſt the 
king of Poland with a conſiderable body of troops, which 
were actually upon their march &, under the command, of; 
general Apraxin ; and that, as there would be an abſolute 
neceflity for their marching through part of the territories, ., 
of Poland, her imperial majeſty hoped the republick, would. 
not fail to facilitate their march as much as poſſible. 
She further recommended to the republick, to take ſome 
ſalutary meaſures for fruſtrating the deſigns of the king of 
Pruffia, and reſtoring harmony among themſelves, as the 
moſt conducive * to theſe good purpoſes. In this, 
however, the Poles were fo far from following her advice, 
that, though ſure of being ſacrificed in this conteſt, which 
hdeſoever prevailed, they divided into parties with no leſs _ ., 


*- This letter was written in December; and the Ruffians, as 
we obſerved before, began their march in November. 33 
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zeal; than if they Nad as much to lo e from the prevalence 
of one ſide, as to os from that of 17 
palatines were BY den Ins OF a paſſa 
others were fo ug them t 
their Wer. Wit this e of 8 rention, others of a 
more private nature farally c concurred, by 9 0 of a miſ- 
Aan between the bee Czartorinſki. and count 
Whiiſmec. © Almoſt Every 1 inhabitant of Warſaw, was in- 
volyed in the quartet; and the violence of theſe factions 
was {6 great, that ſcarce a night. paſſed without bloodſhed, KY 
many. dead bodies, chiefly PARA, Vas found. 1 in the $ 
ſtreets: every morning. ee ene uh 
F XXXIII. In the n mea time, Great;Britain, yaſettled 9 
in tier" miniſtry and touncils at home, unfüccefskpl i in her 
attempts abroad, } uc ing peace, if it;could be obtained on 
juſt and POST e SETS, more gligible than a. ee = 
war, propoſed ſeveral expedients to ih S-queen, for 
reftoripis Meh tranquil lit of we =o e = anſwer. . 
Was, “ at, whenever ſhe per be * 5 expedients 
propaſe# would indemnify. her. ter. the, extraordinary ex- 
enſes ſhe had incurred in her 15 1 repair the 
beatz loffes fuſtained by ber ally ally of Poland, and 
afford a proper ſecurity | for nhl oe 1 5 fery,, the would | 
be read) co give the lame proofs. the. had always. given of 
her defite to reftore. - PEACE ; but it could not be expected 
ſhe ſhgülch liſten to en edichts, of which the king of Pruſſia 
was to trap the, whole advantage, after having begun the 
war; and waſted the . of 2 A prince, who relied for 
big Jecurity upon, the faith. oft treaties, and the een wt 
© harmony between them.“ Upon the receipt of this 
8 rhe courr of London made. {cveral propoſals tothe 
Czariva, to interpoſe as wedfatrix between the courts 11 | 
Vienna and Ber bur: they were rejected with marks o 
diſpleafute and reſentment. , When fir Charles Hapbury 
Walliams; Uie Britiſh nee continued. to urge his 
ſolicitati ns vet ſtrongl „ and cven with ſome. hints. of 
menates, a A0 Was elivered to bim by order of the 
empreſs, ortioe, © That, her imperial majeſty was 
alte hat a 105 er he had already been made 
acquainted 4 the gout dd he had taken to effect a re- 
conciliation 
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conciliatian between the courts gf Vienna and Berlin. He 


1 


might eafily conceive, as matters were then ſituated, that 
the earneſtneſs with which he no, urged the ſame! pro- 
poſition muſt neceſſarily ſurpriſe her imperial majeſty, as 
it ſhowed but little regard. to her former declaration, The 
empreſs, therefore, commanded his excellency to be told, 
that as her intentions contained in her firſt; anſwer re- 
mained abſolutely invariahle, no ulterior propoſitions for 
a mediation, would be liſtened to; and that as for the me- 


naces made uſe of by his excellency, and particularly that 


the king of Pruſſia himſelf would ſoon attack the Ruſſian 
army, ſuch threats ſerved only to weaken the ambaſlador's 
_ propoſals; to confirm ſtil] more, were it poſſible, the em- 
preſs in her reſolutions; to juſtify them to the + whale 
world. and to render the king of Pruſſia more blameable. 
S8 XXXIV. The ſeaſon now drawing on in which the 


troops of the contending powers would be able to take the 
field, and the ang progreſs of the Ruſſians being hap- 


pily ſtopped, his Pruſſian majeſty, whoſe maxim it has al- 


ways been to keep the ſeat of war as far as poſſible from 


his own dominions, reſolved to carry it into Bohemia, and 


there to attack the Auſtrians an all ſides. To this end he 
ordered his armies in Saxony, Miſnia, Luſatia, and Sileſia, 
to enter Bohemia in four different and , oppoſite places, 
nearly at the ſame time. The firſt of thefe he command- 
ed in perſon, aſſiſted by mare ſchal Keith; the ſecond was 
led by prince Maurice of Anhalt Deſſau, the third by 
*erdinand of Brunſwick-Bevern, and the fourth by 
mareſchal Schwerin, In conſequence of this plan, mare- 


ſchal Schwerin's army entered Bohemia on the eighteenth 


of April, in five columns, at as many different places. The 
deſign. was ſo well concerted, that the Auſtrians had not 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of their approach till they were paſt the 
frontiers, and then they filled the dangerous deſile of 
Gulder-Oelſe with pandours, to diſpute that paſſage ;. but 
they were no ſouner diſcovered than two battalions of 
Pruſſian grenadiers attacked them with their bayonets 
fixed, and routed them. The prince of Anhalt paſſed the 
frontiers from Miſnia, and penetrated into Bohemia on the 
twenty-firſt of April without ee, The Row, 
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of Bevern, on the tweritieth of the ſame month, having 


marched at the head of a body of the army, which was in 
Luſatia, from the quarters of cantonment near Zittau, 
poſſeſfed himſelf immediately of the firſt poſt on the fron- 
tier of Bohemia, at Krouttau and Graſenſtein, without the 
loſs of a ſingle man: drove away the enemy the ſame day 
from Kratzen, and proceeded to Machendorf, near Rei- 
chenberg. The ſame morning Putkammer's huſſars, who 
formed part of a corps, commanded by a colonel and ma- 
jor, routed ſome hundreds of the enemy's cuiraſſiers, 
. poſted before Cohlin, under the conduct of prince Lich- 
tenſtein, took three officers and upwards of fixty horſe pri- 
- ſoners; and ſo diſperſed the reſt, that they were ſcarcely 
able to rally near Kratzen. Night coming on obliged the 


troops to remain in the open air till the next morning, 


when, at break of day, the Pruffians marched in two co- 
-Jumns by Habendorf, towards the enemy s army, amount- 
ing to'rwenty-eight thouſand men, commanded by count 
- Konipſeg, and poſted near Reichenberg. As ſoon as the 
troops were formed, they advanced towards the enemy's 
cavalry, drawn up in three lines of about thirty ſquadrons. 
The two wings were ſuſtained by the infantry, which was 
* among felled trees and entrenchments. The Pruſ- 
fans immediately cannonaded the enemy's cavalry, who 
received it with reſolution, having on their right hand a 
village, and on their left a wood, where they had entrench- 
end themſelves. But the prince of Bevern having cauſed 
(fifteen ſquadrons of dragoons of the ſecond line to advance, 
and the wood on his right to be attacked at the ſame time 
by the battalions of grenadiers of Kahlden and of Moellen- 
dorf, and by the regiment of the prince of Pruſſia, his 
*dragoons, who, by clearing the ground, and poſſeſſing the 
entrenchment, had their flanks covered, entirely routed 
the enemy's'cavalry. In the mean time colonel Putkam- 
mer and major Schenfeld, with their huſſars, though 
flanked by the enemy's artillery, gave the Auſtrian horſe- 
grenadiers a very warm reception, whilſt general Leſte- 
witz, with the left wing of the Pruffians, attacked the re- 
doubts that covered Reichenberg. Though there were 
many defiles and riſing grounds to paſs, al occupied 7 
5 | * the 
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the Auſtrians, yet the regiment of Darmſtadt forced the 


redoubt, and put to flight and purſued the enemy, after 
ſome diſcharge of their artillery and ſmall arms, from one 
eminence to anorher, for the diſtance of a mile, when they 
left off the purſuit.” The action began at half an hour 
after fix, and continued till eleyen. About one thouſand 


of the Auſtrians were killed and wounded, among the 


former were general Porporati and count Hohenfelds, and 
among the latter prince Lichtenſtein and count Mansfeld. 
Twenty of their officers, and four hundred ſoldiers, were 
taken priſoners, and they alſo loſt three ſtandards. On 
the fide of the Pruſſians ſeven ſubalterns, and about an 
hundred men, were killed, and fixteen officers and an 
hundred and fifty men wounded, After this battle mare- 
ſchal Schwerin joined the prince of Bevern, made himſelf 
maſter of the greateſt part of the circle of Buntzlau, and 
took a conſiderable magazine from the Auſtrians, whom 
he diſlodged. The prince of Anhalt-Deſſau, with his 
corps, drew near the king of Pruſtia's army; then the 
latter advanced as far as Budin, from whence the Auſtri- 
ans, who had an advantageous camp there, retired, to 
Weſtwarn, half-way between Budin and Prague; and his 
Pruſſian majeſty having paſſed the Egra, his army, and 
that of mareſchal Schwerin, were fo ſituated, as to be able 
to act jointly. pe e f 


© XXXV. "Theſe advantages were but a prelude to a 


much more decifive victory, which the king himſelf gain- 
ed a few days after. Preparing to enter Bohemia, at a 
diſtance from any of the corps commanded by his gene : 
rals, he made a movement as if he had intended to march 
towards Egra. The enemy, deceived by this feint, and 
imagining he was going to execute ſome deſign, diſtinct 
from the object of other armies, detached a body of :wenty 
thouſand men to ebſerve his motions; then he made a ſud- 
den and maſterly movement to the left, by which he cut, 
off all communication between that detachment and the 
main army of the Auſtrians, which, having, been rein- 
forced by the army of Moravia, by the remains, of the 
corps lately defeated by the duke of Bevern, and by ſever 
tal regiments of the garriſon of Prague, amounted to near 
UTR ARS AY 11-317 ails N 3 R 1 a hun- 
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a hundred thouſand men. They were ſtrongly entrench- 
ed on the banks of the Moldaw, to the north of Prague, 
in a camp fo fortified by every advantage of nature, and 
every contrivance of art, as to be deemed almoſt impreg- 
nable. The left wing of the Auſtrians, thus ſituated, was 
guarded by the mountains of. Ziſcka, and the right ex- 
tended as far as Herboholi : prince Charles of Lorraine, 
and mareſchal Brown, who commanded them, ſeemed 
determined to maintain this advantageous poſt ; but the 
king of Pruſſia overlooked all difficulties. Having thrown 
ſeveral bridges over the Moldaw on the fifth of May, he 
paſſed that river in the morning of the ſixth, with thirty 
thouſand men, leaving the reſt of the army under the com- 
mand of the prince of Anhalt-Teſſau; and being imme- 
diately joined by the troops under mareſchal Schwerin 
and the prince of Bevern, reſolved to attack the enemy on 
the ſame day. In conſequence of this reſolution, his 
army filed off. on the left by Potſchernitz; and at the ſame 
time count Brown wheeled to the right, to avoid being 
flanked. The Pruſſians continued their march to Bich- 
witz, traverſing ſeveral defiles and moraſſes, which for a 
little time ſeparated the infantry from the reſt of the army. 
The foot began the attack too precipitately, and were at 
firſt repulſed, but they ſoon recovered themſelves. While 
the king of Pruſſia took the enemy in flank, mareſchal 
Schwerin advanced to a marſhy ground, which ſuddenly 
ſtopping his army, threatened to diſconcert the whole plan 
of operation. In this emergency, he immediately diſ- 
mounted, and taking the ſtandard of the regiment in his 
hand, boldly entered the moraſs, crying out, Let all 
« brave Pruſſians follow me.“ Inſpired by the example 

_ of this great commander, now eighty-two years of age, 
all the troops preſſed forward, and though he was unfor- 

tunately killed by the firſt fire, their ardour abated not till 
they had rotally defeated the enemy. Thus fell mare- 
ſchal Schwerin, loaded with years and glory, an, officer 


whoſe ſuperior talents in the military art had been diſ- 


played in a long courſe of faithful ſervice. In the mean 
time, the Pruſſian infantry, which had been ſeparated in 
the march, forming themſelves afreſh, renewed the attack 
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on the enemy's. right, and entirely broke it, while their 


cavalry, after three charges, obliged that of the Auſtrians 
to retire in great con fuſion, the centre being at the ſame 
time totally routed. The left wing of the Pruſſians then 
marched immediately towards Michely, and being there 
joined by the horſe, renewed their attack, while the ene - 
my were retreating haſtily towards Saſzawar. Mean 
while the troops on the right of the Pruſſian army attack 
ed the remains of the left wing of the Auſtrians, and made 
themſelves maſters of three batteries. But the behaviour 
of the infantry in the laſt attack was ſo ſucceſsful, as to 


leave little room for this part of the cavalry to act. Prince 


Henry of Pruſſia, and the prince of Bevern, ſignalized 
themſelves on this occaſion in ſtorming two batteries; 
prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick took the left wing of the 
Auſtrians in flank, while the king with his left, and a 
body of cavalry, ſecured the paſſage of the Moldaw. In 
ſhort, after a very long and obſtinate engagement, and 
many ſignal examples of valour on both ſides, the Auſtrians 
were forced to abandon the field of battle, leaving behind 
ſixty pieces of cannon, all their tents, baggage, military 
cheſt, and, in a word, their whole camp. The weight of 
the battle fell upon the right wing of the Auſtrians, the 
remains of which, to the amount of ten or twelve thou- 
ſand men, fled towards Bene{chau, where they afterwards 
aſſembled under M. Pretlach, general of horſe. The in- 
fantry retired towards Prague, and threw themſelves into 
that city with their commanders, prince Charles of Lor- 
raine, and mareſchal Brown ; but they were much har- 
raſſed in their retreat by a detachment of the Pruſſians 
under mareſchal Keith. The Pruſſians took, on this oc- 


caſion, ten ſtandards, and upwards of four thouſand pri- 


ſoners, thirty of whom were «officers of rank. Their loſs 
amounted to about two thouſand five hundred killed, and 
about three thouſand wounded. Among the former were 
8 d' Amſtel, the prince of Holſtein · Beck, the colonels 
oltze and Manſtein, and lieutenant-colonel Roke. A- 
mong the latter, the generals Wenterſield, De la Mothe, 
Feuque, Hautcharmoy, Blankenſee, and Plettenberg. 
The number of the killed and wounded on the ſide of the 
Auſtrians 
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Auftrians was much greater. Among theſe laſt was 
mareſchal Brown; who received a wound, which, from the 
chagrin} he ſuffered, rather than from its own nature, 
proved mortal. The day after the battle, colonel Meyer 
was detached with a battalion of Pruſſian pandours, and 
four hundred huſſars, to deſtroy a very conſiderable and 
valuable magazine of the Auſtrians at Pilſen, and this ſer- 
vice he performed. He alſo completed the deſtruction of 
ſeveral others of leſs importance; by the loſs of which, 
however, all poſſibility of ſubſiſtence was cut off from any 
ſuecours the Auſtrians might have expected from the em- 
8 XXXVI. The Pruſſians, following their blow, im- 
mediately inveſted Prague on both ſides of the river, the 
king commanding on one ſide, and marechal Keith on the 
other. In fqur days the whole city was ſurrounded with 
lines and intrenchments, by which all. communication 
from without was entirely cut off. Prince Charles of 
Lorraine and mareſchal Brown, the two princes of Saxony, 
the prince of Modena, the duke d' Aremberg, count Lacy, 
and ſeveral other perſons of great diſtinction, were ſhut 
up within the walls, together with above twenty thouſand 
of the Auſtrian army, who had taken refuge in Prague 
after their defeat. Every thing continued quiet on both 
fides, ſcarce a cannon-ſhot being fired by either for ſome 
time after this blockade was formed; and in the mean 
while the Pruſſians made themſelves maſter of Cziſcaber 
an eminence which commands the town, where the 
Auſtrians. had a ſtrong redoubt, continuing likewiſe to 
ſtrengthen their works. Already they had made a ſally, 
and taken ſome other ineffectual fteps to recover this poſt; 
but a more deciſive ſtroke was neceſſary, Accordingly, 
à deſign was formed of attacking the Pruſſian army in 
the night with a body of twelve thouſand men, to be ſuſ- 
rained by all the grenadiers, volunteers, pandours, and 
Hungarian infantry. In cafe an impreſſion could be made 
on the king's lines, it was intended to open à way, ſword 
in hand, through the camp of the beſiegers, and to eaſe 
Prague of the muititude of forces locked up uſeleſs 
Witlun the walls, ſerving only to conſume the Pet 
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Happily. a deſerter gave the prince of Pruſſia intelligence 
of the enemy's deſign about eleven o'glock-at night. Pro- 


per meaſures were immediately taken for their reception, 


and in leſs. than a quarter of an hour, the whole army was 
under arms. This deſign was conducted with ſo much 
ſilence, that though the Pruſſians were warned of it, they 


could diſcover nothing before the enemy had charged 
their advanced poſts. The attack was begun on the ſide 
of the little town, againſt: mareſchal Keith's camp, and the 


left wing of the Pruſſian army encamped on the 'Moldow. 
From hence it is probable the Auſtrians propoſed not on] 

to deſtroy the batteries that were raiſing, but to ink 
the bridges of communication which the Pruſſians threw 


over the Moldaw, at about a quarter of a German mile 


above and below. Prague, at Branig and Podbaba. The 


greateſt alarm began'about two o'clock, -when the enemy 


hoped to have come filently and unexpectedly upon the 
miners, but they had left work about a quarter of an hour 
before. At the report of the firſt piece which they fired, 
the piquet of the third-batalion of —— to the 
number of an hundred men, who marched out of the 
camp to ſuſtain the body which covered the works, was 


thrown into ſome confuſion, from the darkneſs of the 


night, which prevented their diſtinguiſhing the Auſtrian 
troops from their own. Lieutenant Jork, detached with 
two platoons to reconnoitre the enemy, attempting to diſ- 
cover their diſpoſition by kindling a fire, captain Rodig, 
by the light of this fire, perceived the enemy's ſituation, 
immediately formed the deſign of falling upon them in 


flank, and gave orders to his men to fire in platoons, 


which they performed, mutually repeating the ſignal 
given by their commander. The enemy fled with the 
greater precipitation, as they were ignorant of the weak 
neſs of the piquet, and as the ſhouting of the Pruffian 
ſoldiers made them miſtake it for a numerous body. 
Many of them deſerted, many took ſhelter in Prague, and 
many more were driven into the river and drowned. At 
tie ſame time this attack began, a regiment of horſe-gre+ 
nadiers fell upon a redoubt which the Pruſſians had 

a thrown 
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thrown up, ſupparted by the Hungarian infantry ; they 
returned three times to the aſſault, and were as often beat 
back by the Pruſſians, whom they found it impoſſible! to 
diſlodge; though prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick's bat- 
talion, which guarded this poſt, ſuffered extremely. Dur- 
ing this attack the enemy kept an inceſſant fire with their 
muſquetry upon the whole front of the Pruffians, from 
the convent af St. Margaret to the river. At three in the 
morning the Pruſſians quitted their camp to engage the 
enemy. The battalion of Pannewitz attacked a building 


8 = 


called the Redhouſe, ſituated at the bottom of a declivity 


before Wellaſtowitz. The pandours, who had taken 
poſſeſſion of this houſe, fired upon them inceſſantly from 
all the deors and windows until they were diſlodged; 
and the Pruſſian battalions were obliged to ſuſtain the 
fire both of cannon and muſquetry for above two hours, 
hen the enemy retired ta the city, except the pandours, 
who again took poſſeſſion of the Redhouſe, which the 
Pruſſians were forced to abandon, becauſe the artillery 
of Prague kept a continual fire upon it from the moment 
it was known to be in their hands. The Auſtrians left 
behind them many dead and wounded, beſides deſerters; 
and the Pruſſians, notwithſtanding the loſs of ſeveral off. 
_ ,cers and private men, made ſome priſoners. Prince Fer- 
dinand, the king of Pruſſia's youngeſt brother, had 3 
horſe killed under him, and was ſlightly wounded in the 


+1, XXXVII. The Pruſſian works being completed, and 
heavy artillery arrived, four batteries, erected on the 
banks of the Moldaw, began to play with great fury. 
Near three hundred bombs, beſides an infinity of ignited 
balls, were thrown into the city in the ſpace of twenty. 
four hours. The ſcene was lamentable, houſes, men, and 
Horſes wrapped in flames, and reduced to aſhes. The 
_ confuſion, within, together with the want of proper artil- 
lery and ammunition, obliged the Auſtrians to ceaſe 
firing, and furniſhed his Pruſſian majeſty with all the op- 


portunity he could wiſh of pouring deſtruẽtion upon this 
vnfortunate city. The horrors of war ſeemed to have 


extinguiſned the principles of humanity. No regard ws 
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at paid to the diſtteſs of the inhabitants; the Auſtrians Ob- 
to | ſtinately maintained poſſeſſion, and the Pruſſians practiſed 
t- every ſtratagem, every barbarous refinement, that conſti- 
r- tutes the military art, to oblige them to capitulate. After 
eir I the conflagration had lafted three days, and conſumed a 4 
m prodigious number of buildings, the principal inhabitants, 
he I burghers, and clergy, perceiving their city on the point of 
the I being reduced to a heap of rubbiſh, beſought the com- 
ing I mander, in a body, to hearken to terms; but he was 
ity deaf to the voice of (pity, and, inſtead of, being moyed 
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cen with their ſupplications, drove out twelve thoufand per- 


urs, ceſſity of eating horſe-fleth, forty horſes deing daily l- 
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the Iſl tributed! to the troops, and the ſame food ſold at four 
lery I pence 2 bound to the inhabitauts. However, as there 
nent I ſtih remained great abundance of corn, they Were far 
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left I from being brought to the laſt exc : T'wo vigorous, .. 
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was the perpetual alarm in which they Kept the Pruan 
ad à WF camp, and the vigilance required to guard againſt the 
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whole fertile tract of country from Egra to the Moldaw..., 
n actual poſſeſſion of the Pruffians, the diſtance; to the 
achduchy' of - Auſtria not very conſiderable, and ſecured... -, 
ly by the Danube; Vienna under the utmoſt apprehen- 
ons of a ſiege, and the imperial family ready to * 
uge 
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uge in Hungary; the Profſian' forces deemed invincible, 


and the ſanguine friends of that monarch already ſharing 
with him, in imagination, the ſpoils of the ancient and 
illuſtrious houſe of Auſtria. Such was the aſpect of affairs, 
d ſuch the difficulties to be combated, when Leopold, 
count Daun, was appointed to the command of the Au- 
ſtrian forces, to ſtem the torrent of diſgrace, and turn the 
fortune of the war. This general, tutored by long expe - 
rience under the beſt officers of Europe, and the particular 
favourite of the great Kevenhuller, was now, for the firſt 
time, raiſed to act in chief, at the head of an army, on 
which depended the fate of Auſtria and the empire. Born 
of à noble family, he relied ſolely upon his own merit, 
without ſoliciting court - favour; he aſpired after the high- 
eff preferment, and ſucceeded by mere dint of ſuperior 
worth. His progreſs from the ſtation of a ſubaltern was 
flow and filent ;. his. promotion to the chief command was 
received with -univerſal.efteem and applauſe. Cautious, 
ſteady, penetrating, and ſagacious, he was oppoſed as an- 
other Fabius to the modern Hannibal, to check the fire 
and vigour of that monarch by prudent foreſight and wary 
e ection... Arriving at Bœmiſchbrod, within a few 
miles of Prague, the day after the late defeat, he halted to 
collect the ere corps and broken remains of the Au- 
ſtrian forces, and ſoon drew together a force ſo conſider- 
able as to attract the notice of his Pruiſian majeſty, who 
detached the prince of Bevern, with twenty battalions and 
thirty ſquadrons, to attack him before numbers ſhould 
render him formidable. Daun was too prudent to give 
battle, with diſpirited troops, ro an army fluſhed with 
victory. He retired on the firſt advice that the Pruſſians 
were advancing, and took poſt at Kolin, where he en- 
trenched himſelf ſtrongly, opened the way for the daily 
Jupply of recruits ſent to his army, and inſpired the gar- 
riſon of Prague with freſh courage, in expectation of be- 
ing ſoon reſieved. Here he kept cloſe within his camp, 
divided the Pruſſian force, by obliging the king to employ 
near half his army in watching his deſigns, weakened his 
efforts againſt Prague, harraſſed the enemy by cutting off 0 
* M uh: 1 1 i of ] 
their convoys, and reſtored, by degrees, the languiining 


and, 
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and almoſt deſponding ſpirits of his troops. perfectly 
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acquainted with the ardour and diſcipline of the Pruſſian 
forces, with the enterpriſing and impetuous diſpoſition of 
that monarch, and ſenſible that his ſituation would prove 
irkſome and embarraſſing to the enemy, he improved it 
to the beſt advantage, ſeemed to foreſee all the conſe- 
quences, and directed every meaſure to produce them. 
Thus he retarded the enemy's operations, and aſſiduouſſy 
avoided precipitating an action until the Pruſſian vigour 
ſhould be exhauſted, their ſtrength impaired by loſſes and 
deſertion, the firſt fire and ardour of their genius extin- 
guiſhed by continual fatigue and inceſſant alarms, and un- 
til the impreſſion made on his own men, by the late de- 
fear, ſhould, in ſome degree, be effaced. The event juſti- 
fied Daun's conduct. His army grew every day more 
numerous, while his Pruſſian majeſty began to expreſs 
the utmoſt impatience at the length of the ſiege. When 
that monarch firſt inveſted Prague, it was on the pre- 
ſumption that the numerous forces within the walls would, 
by conſuming all the proviſion, oblige it to ſurrender in 
a few days; ; perceiving that the Auſtrians had till a 
confiderable quantity of corn, that count Daun's army 
was daily increaſing, and would ſoon be powerful enough 
not only to cope with the detachment under the prince of 
Bevern, but in a condition to raiſe the ſiege, he determin- 
ed to give the count battle with one part of his army, 
while he kept Prague blocked up with. the other. The 
Auſtrians, amounting now. to fixty thouſand men, were 
deeply entrenched, and defended by a numerous train of 
artillery, placed on redoubts and batteries erected on the. 
moſt advantageous poſts. Every acceſſible part of the 
camp was fortified with lines and heavy pieces of battering 
cannon, and the foot of the hills ſecured by difficult de- 
files. Yet, ſtrong as this ſituation might appear, formi- 
dable as the Auſtrian forces certainly were, his Pruſſian 
majeſty undertook to diſlodge them with a body of horſe 
and foot not exceeding thirty-two thouſand men. 

$ XXXIX. On the thirteenth day of June, the king, 
of Pruſha quitted the camp before Prague, eſcorted by a. 
tew battalions and ſquadrons, with which he joined the 
M m | prince 
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prince of Bevern at Milkowitz. Mareſchal Keith, it is 
faid, ſtrenuouſly oppoſed this meaſure, and adviſed either 


raiſing the ſiege entirely, and attacking the Auſtrians with 


the united forces of Pruſſia, or poſtponing the attack on 
the camp at Kolin, until. his majeſty ſhould: either gain 
poſſeſſion of the city, or ſome attempts ſhould be made to 
oblige him to quit his poſts. From either meaſure an ad- 
vantage would have reſulted. With his whole army he 
might probably have defeated count Daun, or at leaſt have 
obliged him to retreat. Had he continued within his 
Jines at Prague, the Auſtrian general could not have con- 


ſtrained him to raiſe the fiege without loſing his own 


advantageous ſituation, and giving battle upon terms 
nearly equal. But the king, elated with ſucceſs, impe- 
tuous in his valour, and confident of the ſuperiority of his 
own troops in point of diſcipline, thought all reſiſtance 
muſt fink under the weight of his victorious arm, and 
yield to that courage which had already ſurmounted ſuch 
difficulties, diſregarded the mareſchal's ſage counſel, and 
marched up to the attack undaunted, and even aſſured of 
fucceſs.” By the cighteenth the two armies were in ſight, 


and his majeſty found that count Daun had not only for- 


tified his camp with all the heavy cannon of Olmutz, but 
was ſtrongly reinforced with troops from Moravia and 
Auſtria, which had joined him after the king's departure 
from Prague. He found the Auſtrians drawn up in 
three lines upon the high grounds between Genlitz and 


St. John the Baptiſt. Difficult as it was to approach their 


ſituation, the Pruffian infantry marched up with firmneſs, 
while ſhot was poured like hail Front the enemy's batteries, 
and began the attack about three in the afternoon. They 
drove the Auſtrians with irreſiſtible intrepidity from two 
eminences ſecured with heavy cannon, and two villages 
defended by ſeveral battalions ; but, in attacking the third 
eininence, were flanked by the - Auſtrian cavalry, by 
 grape-ſhot poured from the batteries; and, after a violent 
conflict, and prodigious loſs of men, thrown into diſorder. 
Animated with the king's preſence, they rallied, and re- 
turned with double ardour to the charge, but were a ſecond 
time repuiſed. Seven times ſucceſſively did prince F 5 
; ba | | | dinan 
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 dinand renew the attack, performing every duty of a great 
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one and valiant ſoldier, though always with the ſame 
fortune. The inferiority of the Pruſſian infantry, the diſ- 
advantages of ground, where the cavalry could not act, 
the advantageous ſituation of the enemy, their numerous 
artillery, their entrenchments, numbers, and obſtinacy, 
joined to the ſkill and conduct of their general, all con- 
ſpired to defeat the hopes of the Pruſſians, to ſurmount 
their valour, and oblige them to retreat. The king then 
made a laſt and furious effort, at the head of the cavalry, 
on the enemy's left wing, but with as little ſucceſs as 
all the former attacks. Every effort was made, and 
every attempt was productive only of greater loſſes and 
misfortunes. At laſt, after expoſing his perſon in the 
moſt perilous ſituations, his Pruſſian majefty drew off his 
forces, from the field of battle, retiring in ſuch good order, 
in ſight of the enemy, as prevented a purſuit, or the loſs 
of his artillery and baggage. Almoſt ail the officers on 
either fide dillinguiſhed themſelves ; and count Daun, 
whoſe conduct emulated that of his Pruſſian majeſty, re- 
ceived two flight wounds, and had a horſe killed under 
him. The loſſes of both armies were very conſiderable: 
on that of the Pruſſians, the killed and wounded amounted 
to eight thouſand; leſs pernicious, however, to his ma- 


jeſty's cauſe than the frequent deſertions, and other in- 


numerable ill conſequences that enſued. 
S XL. When the Pruſſian army arrived at Nimburg, 
his majeſty, leaving the command with the prince of 
Bevern, took horſe, and, eſcorted by twelve or fourteen 
huſſars, ſet out for Prague, where he arrived next morning 
without halting, after having been the whole preceding 
day on horſeback, Immediately he gave orders for ſend- 
ing off all his artillery, ammunition, and Laggage; theſe 
were executed with ſo much expedition, that the tents 
were ſtruck, and the army on their march, before the gar- 
riſon were informed of the king's defeat. Thus termi- 
nated the battle of Kclin and ſiege of Prague, in which 
the acknowledged errors of his Pruſſian majeſty were, in 
ſome meaſure, atoned by the candour with which he 
S $1; - © owned 
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owned his miſtake, both in a letter to the earl Mareſchals, 
and in converſation with ſeveral of his general officers, 
Moſt people, indeed, imagined the king highly blameable 
for checking the ardour of his troops to ſtop and lay ſiege 
to Prague. They thought he ſhould have purſued his 
conquelts, over-run Auftria, Moravia, and all the here- 
ditary dominions,. from which alone the empreſs-queen 
could draw ſpeedy ſuccours. A body of twenty or thirty- 
thouſand men would have blocked up Prague, while the 
remainder of the Pruffian forces might have obliged the 
imperial family to retire from Vienna, and effectually pre- 
vented. count Daun from afſembling another army. It 
Was univerſally expected he would have bent his march 
ſtraight to this capital; but he dreaded leaving the nu- 
merous army in Prague behind, and it was of great im- 
portance to complete the conqueſt of Bohemia, The 
prince of Pruſſia marched all night with his corps to 
Nimburg, where he joined the prince of Bevern, and ma- 
reſchal Keith retreated next day. Count Brown havin 
died before, of the wounds he received on the ſixth © 
May, . prince Charles of Lorraine ſallied out with a baute 
body of the Auſtrians, and attacked the rear of the Pru 
ſians; but did no further miſchief than killing about two 
hundred of their men. The ſiege of Prague being thus 
raiſed, the impriſoned Auſtrians received their deliverer, 
count Daun, with inexpreſſible joy, and their united forces 
became greatly ſuperior to thoſe of the king of Pruſſia, 
whe was in a ſhort time obliged to evacuate Bohemia, and 
take refuge in Saxony. The Auſtrians haraſſed him as 
much as poſſible in his retreat; but their armies, though 
ſuperior in numbers, were nor in a condition, from their 
late ſafferings, to make any deciſive attempt upon him, as 
2 frontiers of Saxony abound with ſituations eafily de- 

ded. 9 

$ XLI. Having thus deſcribed the progreſs of the 
Pruſſians in Bohemia, we muſt caft our eyes on the tranſ- 
actions which diſtinguiſhed the campaign in Weſtphalia. 
To guard againſt the ſtorm which menaced Hanover in 


# Sce note I Z] at the end of the volume. 
p . particular, 


particvlar, orders were tranſmitted thither to recruit the 
troops that had been ſent back from England, to augment 


each company, ro remount rhe cavalry with the utmoſt ex- 


pedition ; not to ſuffer any horſes to be conveyed out of 
the electorate; to furniſh the magazines in that country 
with all things neceſſary for fifty thouſand men. Of theſe, 


twenty-ſix thouſand were to be Hanoverians, and, in con- 


ſequence of engagements entered into for that purpoſe, 
twelve thouſand Heſſians, fix thouſand Brunſwickers, two - 
thouſand Saxe-Gothans, and a thouſand Lunenburghers, 
to be joined by a confiderable body of Pruſſians, the whole 
commanded by his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland. 
The king of England having publiſhed a manifeſto, dated 
at Hanover, ſpecifying his motives for taking the field in 


Weſtphalia, the troops of the confederated ſtates that were 


to compoſe the allied army, under the name of an army of 
obſervation, began to aſſemble with all poſhble diligence 
near Bielefeldt. Thither the generals, appointed to com- 
mand the ſeveral diviſions, repaired, to ſettle the plan of 
operations with their commander, the duke of Cumber- 
land, who, having left London on the ninth of April, ar- 
rived on the ſixteenth at Hanover, and from thence repair- 
ed to the army, which, having been joined by three Pruſ⸗ 

ſian regiments that retired from Weſel, conſiſted of 8 

ſeven battalions and thirty- four ſquadrons. Of theſe, fix 
battalions and fix ſquadrons were poſted at Bielefeldt, 
under the command of lieutenant-general baron de Spor- 
cken; fix battalions, under lieutenant-general de Block, 
at Hervorden ; fx battalions and four ſquadrons, under 
major-general Ledebour, between Hervorden and Minden; 

ſeven battalions and ten ſquadrons, under lieutenant- gene- 
ral d'Oberg in the neighbourhood of Hamelen; and five 
battalions and four ſquadrons, under major-gcneral de 
Hauſs, near Nienburgh. The head-quarters of his royal 
highneſs were at Bielefeldt. | We 
| C XLII. In the mean time, the French on the Lower 
Rhine continued filing off inceſſantly. The fiege of 
Gueldres was converted into a blockade, occaſioned by the 
difficulties the enemy found in raifing batteries; and a 
party of Hanovcrians having paſſed the Weſer, as well to 
* Mm 3 ravage 
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+ Tavage the country of Paderbourn as to reconnortre the 
French, carried off ſeveral waggons loaded with wheat and 


oats, deſtined for the territories of the elector of Cologn. 


On the other hand, colonel Fiſcher having had an engage- 
ment with a ſmall body of Hanoverians, in the county of 


Tecklenburgh, routed them, and made ſome priſoners. 
After ſeveral other petty ſkirmiſhes between the French 
and the Hanoverians, the duke of Cumberland altered the 
7 of his camp, by 1 it between Bielefeldt and 

of fruſtrating the deſign of the ene - 


lervorden, in hopes 
my; who, declining to attack him on the ſide of Brac- 
wende, after having reconnoitred his ſituation ſeveral days, 


made a motion on their left, as if they meant to get be- 


tween him and the Weſer. This ſtep was no ſooner 


taken, than, on the thirteenth of June in the afternoon, 
having received advice that the enemy had cauſed a large 


body of troops, followed by a ſecond, to march on his right 


to Burghotte, he ordered his army to march that ng 


towards Hervorden ; and, at the ſame time, major- gene 
Hardenberg marched with four battalions of grenadiers, 
and a regiment of horſe, to reinfoxce that poſt, Count 
Schulenberg covered the left of the march with a battalion 
of grenadiers, a regiment of horſe, and the light troops of 
Buckeburgh. The whole army marched in two columns. 
'The right, compoſed of horſe, and followed by two bat- 
talions, to cover their paſſage through the encloſures and 
defiles, paſſed by the right of Bielefeldt: and the left, 
conſiſting of infantry, marched by the left of the ſame 
town. The vanguard of the French army attacked the 
ręar-guard of the allies, commanded by major-general 
Einſiedel, very briſkly, and at firſt put them into ſome con- 
fuſion, hut they immediately recovered themſelves. This 
. was in the beginning of the night. At break of day the 
enemy's reinforcements returned to the charge, but were 
again repulſed, nor could they once break through licute- 
nant-colonel Alfeldt's Hanoverian guards, which cloſed 
the army's march with a detachment of regular troops, 
and a new-raiſed corps of hunters. 3 

S XLIII. The allies encamped at Cofeldt the four - 


teenth, and remained there all che next day, when the 


enem) 
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enemy's detachments advanced to the gates of Hervorden, 
and made a feint as if they would attack the town, after 
having ſummoned it to furrender; but they retired with+ 
out attempting any thing further; and, in the mean time, 
the troops that were poſted at Hervorden, and formed the 
rear-guard, paſſed the Weſer on the fide of Remen, with- 
out any moleſtation, and encamped at Holtzuyſen. A 
body of troops which had been left at Bielefeldt, to cover 
the duke's retreat, after ſome ſkirmiſhes with the French, 
rejoined the army in the neighbourhood of Herfort; and 
a few days after, his royal highneſs drew near his bridges 
on the Weſer, and ſent over his artillery, baggage, and 
ammunition. - At the ſame. time ſome detachments paſſed 
the river on the right, between Minden and Oldendorp, 
and marked out a new camp advantageoully fituated, hav- 
ing the Weſer in front, and the right and left covered 
with eminences and marſhes. There the army under his 
royal highneſs re-afſembled, and the French fixed their 
head-quarters at Bielefeldt, which the Hanoverians had 
quitted, leaving in it only a part of a magazine, which had 
been ſet on fire. By this time the French were in ſuch 
want of forage, that M. d'Etr6es himſelf, the princes of 
the blood, and all the officers without cxception, were oþ= 
liged to ſend back part of their horſes. However, on the 
tenth of June their whole army, conſiſting of ſeventy bat- 
talions and forty ſquadrons, with fifty-two pieces of can- 
non, beſides a body of cavalry left at Ruremonde for the 
conveniency of forage, was put in motion. In ſpite of al- 


moſt impaſſable foreſts, famine, and every other obſtacle 


that could be thrown in their way by a vigilant and expe- 
rienced general, they at length ſurmounted all difficulties, 
and advanced into a country abounding with plenty, and 
unuſed to the ravages of war. It was imagined that the 
paſſage of the Weſer, which defends Hanover from foreign 
attacks, would have been vigorouſly oppoſed by the army 
of the allies : but whether, in the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, it was thought adviſeable to act only upon the de- 
fenſive, and not to begin the attack in a country that was 
not concerned as a principal in the war, or the duke of 
Cumberland found himſclt roy weak to make head * 
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the enemy, is a queſtion we ſhall not pretend to determine. at 
However that may have been, the whole French army 7. 
paſſed the Weſer on the tenth and eleventh of July, with · 2s 

out the loſs of a man. The manner of effecting this paſ- i 

ſage is thus related: Mareſchal d'Etrees, being informed rix 

3 that his magazines of proviſions were well furniſhed, his th 
 _ ovens eſtabliſhed, and the artillery and pontoons arrived at 10 
' — the deſtined places, ordered lieutenant- general Broglio, ge 
with ten battalions, twelve ſquadrons, and ten pieces of U; 
cannon, to march to Engheren; lieutenant-general M. ds 

de Chevert, with ſixteen battalions, three brigades of ca- Fr 
rabineers, the royal hunters, and ſix hundred huffars, to ol 
march to Hervorden, and lieutenant-general marquis d'Ar- of 
mentieres, with twelve battalions, and ten ſquadrons, to Pr 
march to Ulrickhauſen. All theſe troops being arrived as 

m their camp on the fourth of July, halted the fifth. On wc 

the ſixth, twenty-two battalions, and thirty-two ſquadrons, m 
under the command of the duke of Orleans, who was now ſh 
arrived at the army, marched to Ulrickhauſen, from be 
whence M. d' Armentieres had ſet out early in the morn- hu 

ing, with the troops under his command, and by haſty to! 
marches got on the ſeventh, by eleven at night, to Blank- up 
enhoven, where he found the boats which had gone from op 
Ahrenſberg. The bridges were built, the cannon plant- en 

ed, and the entrenchments at the head of the bridges com- th 
pleted in the night between the ſeventh and eighth. The ci 
mareſchal having ſent away part of his baggage from of 
Bielefeldt on the fixth, went in perſon on the ſeventh at for 
eleven o'clock to Horn, and on the eighth to Braket. On th: 
advice that M. d'Armentieres had thrown his bridges to 
acroſs without oppoſition, and was at work on his entrench- Sk 
ments, he went on the ninth to Blankenhoven, to ſee the 
bridges and entrenchments; and afterwards advanced to un 
examine the firſt poſition he intended for this army, and art 
came down the right fide of the Weſer to the abbey of nei 
Corvey, where he forded the river, with the princes of the vil 
blocd, and their attendants. On the tenth in the morning of 

he got on horſeback by four o'clock, to ſee the duke of inf 
Orleans's diviſion file off, which arrived at Corvey at ten mz 

6 clock; as alſo that of M. d'Armentieres, which arrived po 
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at eleven, and that of M. Souvre, which arrived at noon. 
The mareſchal having examined the courſe of the river, 
cauſed the bridges of pontoons to be laid within gun- ſhot 
of the abbey, where the viſcount de Turenne paſſed that 
river in the year one thouſand fx hundred and ſeventy- 
three, and where the diviſions under Broglio and Chevert 
now paſſed it on the twelfth and thirteenth. Theſe two 
generals being informed of what was to be done upon the 
Upper Weſer, attacked Minden, and carried it, whilſt a 
detachment of the French entered the country of Eaſt 
Frieſland, under the command of the marquis d'Auvel : 
and, after taking poſſeſſion of Lier, marched on the right 
of the Ems to Embden, the only ſea- port the king of 
Pruſſia had, which at firſt ſeemed determined to make a 
defence; but the inhabitants were not agreed upon the 
methods to be taken for that purpoſe. They, therefore, 
met to deliberate, but in the mean time, their gates being 
ſhut, M. d' Auvel cauſed ſome cannon to be brought to 
beat them down; and the garriſon, compoſed of four 
hundred Pruſſians, not being ſtrong enough to defend the 
town, the ſoldiers mutinied againſt their officers, where- 
upon a capitulation was agreed on, and the gates were 
opened to the French commander, who made his troops 
enter with a great deal of order, aſſured the magiſtrates 
that care ſhould be taken to make them obſerve a good diſ- 
cipline, and publiſhed two ordinances, one for the ſecurity 
of the religion and commerce of the city, and the other 
for prohibiting the exportation of corn, and forage out of 
that principality. The inhabitants were, however, obliged 
to take an oath of allegiance to the French king. 
$ XLIV. On Sunday, the twenty- fourth of July, the 
French, after having laid part of the electorate of Hanover 
under contribution, marched in three columns. with their 
artillery, towards the village of Latford, when major- ge- 
neral Fuſtenburg, who commanded: the out- poſts in the 
village, ſent an officer to inform the duke of Cumberland 
of their approach. His royal highneſs immediately re- 
inforced thoſe poſts with a body of troops, under the com- 
mand of lieutenant- general Sporcken; but finding it im- 


the 


the heights oppoſite-to it, which were poſſeſſed by the 
enemy, and being ſenſible that it would be always in his 
power to retake it, from its ſituation in a bottom between 
two hills, he withdrew his poſt from Latford. The 


French then made two attacks one at the point of the 


wood, and the other higher up in the ſame wood, oppoſite 
to the grenadiers commanded by major- general Harden- 
berg, but they failed in both; and though the fire of their 

artillery was very hot, they were obliged to retire. The 
French army encamping on the heights oppofite to the 
duke of Cumberland's poſts, the intelligence received, 
that M. d' Etrẽes had aflembled all his troops, and was 
furniſhed with a very conſiderable train of artillery, left 
his royal highneſs no room to doubt of his intending to 
attack him. He, therefore, reſolved to change his camp 
for a more advantageous ſituation, by drawing up his army 
on the eminence between the Weſer and the woods, leav- 
ing the Hamelen river on his right, the village of Haſten- 
beck in his front, and his left cloſe to the wood, at the 
point of which his royal highneſs had a battery of twelve 
pounders and haubitzers. There was a hollow way from 
the left of the village to the battery, and a moraſs on the 
other ſide of Haſtenbeck to his right. Major- general 


Schulenberg, with the hunters, and two battalions of 


grenadiers, was poſted in the corner of the wood upon the 
left of the battery; his royal highneſs ordered the village 
of Haſtenbeck to be cleared to his front, to prevent its be- 
ing in the power of the enemy to keep poſſeſſion of it, 
and the ways by which the allies had a communication 
with that village during their encampment to be rendered 
impaſſable. In the evening he withdrew all his out- poſts, 
and in this poſition the army lay upon their arms all 
night. On the twenty fifth, in the morning, the French 
army marched forwards in columns, and began to can- 
nonade the allies very ſeverely, marching and counter- 
marching continually, and ſeeming to intend three attacks, 
en the right, the left, and the centre. In the evening 
their artillery appeared much ſuperior to that of the allies. 
The army was again ordered to lie all night on their 
arms ; his royal highneſs cauſed a battery at the end 
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the wood to be repaired ; count Schulenberg, to be rein- 
forced with a battalion of grenadiers, and two field pieces 
of cannon; and that battery to be alſo ſupported by four 
more battalions of grenadiers, under the command of 
major-general Hardenberg. He likewiſe cauſed a battery 
to be erected of twelve ſix-pounders, behind the village of 
Haſtenbeck, and took all the precautions he could think 
of to give the enemy a warm reception. As ſoon as it 
was day-light, he mounted on horſe-· back to reconnoitre 
the poſition of the enemy, whom he found in the ſame 
ſituation as the day before. At a little after five a very 
ſmart cannonading began againſt the battery behind the 
village, which was ſupported by the Heſſian infantry and 
cavalry, who ſtood a moſt ſevere fire with ſurpriſing ſteadi- 
neſs and reſolution. Between ſeven and eight the firing 
of ſmall arms began on the left of the allies, when his 
royal highneſs ordered major-general Behr, with three 
battalions of Brunſwick, to ſuſtain the grenadiers in the 
wood, if their aſſiſtance ſhould be wanted. The cannonad- 
ing continued above fix. hours, during which the troops, 
that were expoſed to it, never once abated of their firm- 
neſs. The fire of the ſmall arms on the left increafing, 
and the French ſeeming to gain ground, his royal high- 
neſs detached rhe colonels Darkenhauſen and Bredenbach, 
with three Hanoverian battalions and fix ſquadrons, round 
the wood by Aﬀerde, who, towards the cloſe of the day, 


drove ſeveral ſquadrons of the enemy back to their army, 


without giving them any opportunity to charge. At length 
the grenadiers in the wood, apprehenſive of being ſur- 
rounded, from the great numbers of the enemy that ap- 
peared there, and were marching round on that ſide, 
though they repulſed every thing rhat appeared in their 
front, thought it adviſeable to retire nearer the left of the 
army, a motion which gave the enemy an opportunity of 
poſſeſſing themſelves of that battery without oppoſition; 
Here the hereditary prince of Brunſwick diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf at the head of a battalion of Wolfenbuttel guards, 


and another of Hanoverians, who attacked and repulſed, 
with their bayonets, a ſuperior force of the enemy, and 
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retook the battery. But the French being in poſſeſſion of 
an eminence which commanded and flanked both the lines 
of the infantry and the battery of the allies, and where 
thev were able to ſupport their attack under the cover of 
a hill, his royal highneſs, conſidering the ſuperior numbers 
of the enemy, near double to his, and the impoſſibility of 
diſlodging them from their poſt, without expoſing his own 
troops too much, ordered a retreat; in conſequence of 
which his army retired, gt to Hamelen, where he left a 
garriſon then to Nienbuſh, and after wards to Hoya; in 
the neighbourhood of eh town, after fending away all 
the magazines, ſick, and wounded, he encamped, in order 
to cover Bremen and Verden, and to preſerve a communi- 
eation with Stade, to which place the archives, and moſt 
yaluable effects of Hanover had been removed. In this 
engagement, colonel Bredenback attacked four brigades 
very ſtrongly poſted, with a battery of fourteen pieces of 
cannon, repulſed, and drove them down a precipice, and 
took all their artillery and ammunition; but preferring 
the care of his wounded to the glory of carry ing away the 
cannon, he brought off only fix, nailing up and deftroying 


the reſt. The loſs of the allies, in all the ſkirmiſhes, 


which laſted three days, was three hundred and twenty- 
ſeven men kilied, nine hundred and ſeven wounded, and 
two hundred and twenty miſſing, or taken priſoners ; 
whilſt that of the French, according to their own accounts, 
amounted to fifteen hundred men, | 

S XLV. The French, being left maſters of the field, 
ſoon. reduced Hamelen, which was far from being well 
fortified, obliged the garriſon to capitulate, and took out 
of the town ſixty braſs cannon, ſeveral mortars, forty 
ovens, part of the equipage of the duke's army, and large 
quantities of proviſions and ammunition, which they found 
in it, together with a great many ſick and wounded, who, 
not being included in the capitulation, were made priſon- 
ers of war. Whether the court of France had any reaſon 
to find fault with the conduct of the mareſchal d*Errees, 
or whether its monarch was blindly guided by the counſels 
of his favourite, the marquiſe de Pompadour, who, deſir- 
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ous to teſtify. her gratitude to the man who had been one 
of the chief inſtruments of her high promotion, was glad 
of an opportunity to retrieve his ſhattered fortunes, and, 
at the ſame time, to add to her own already immenſe trea- 
ſures, we ſhall: not pretend to determine; though the 
event ſeems plainly to ſpeak the laſt. Even at the time, 
no compariſon was made between the military {kill of rhe 
mareſchal d' Etrées, and that of the duke de Richelieu; 
but, however that may have been. this laſt, who, if he had 
not ſhone in the character of a ſoldier, excelled all, or at 
leaſt moſt of his contemporaries in the more refined arts of 


a courtier, was, juſt before the battle we have been ſpeax - 


ing of, appointed to ſuperſede the former in the command 
of the French army in Lower Saxony, where he arrived 
on the ſixth of Auguſt, with the tittle of mareſchal of 
2 ; and M. d Etrèes immediately reſigned the com- 

$ XLVI. Immediately after the battle of Haſtenbeck, 
the French ſent a detachment of four thouſand men to 
lay under contribution the countries of Hanover and Brunſ- 
wick- Wolfenbuttel, as well as the duchies of Bremen and 
Verden; and two days after the arrival of this new com- 
mander, the duke de Chevreuſe was detached with two 
thouſand men to take poſſeſſion of Hanover itſelf, with the 
title of governor of that city. He accordingly marched 
thither; and upon his arrival the Hanoverian garriſon was 
diſarmed, and left at liberty to retire where they plcaſed. 
About the ſame time M. de Contades, with a detachment 
from the French army, was ſent to make himſelf maſter 
of the territories of Heſſe-Caſſel, where he found no op- 
poſition. He was met at Warberg by that prince's maſter 
of the horſe, who declared, that they were ready to turnith 
the French army with all the ſuccours the country could 
afford; and accordingly the magiſtrates of Caſſel preſented 
him with the keys as ſoon as he entered their city. Got- 
tingen was ordered by M. d*Armentieres to prepare for 
him within a limited time, upon pain of military execu- 


tion, four thouſand pounds of white bread, two thouſand 


buitkels of - oats, a greater quantity than couid be found in 
T5 N the 
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S XVII. The duke of Cumberland remained en- 
camped in the neighbourhood of Hoya till the twenty- 
fourth of Auguſt, when, upon advice that the enemy had 
laid two bridges over the Aller in the night, and had paſſ- 
ed that river with a large body of troops, he ordered his 
army to march, to ſecure the important poſt and paſſage of 
Rothenburg, leſt they ſhould attempt to march round on 
his left. He encamped that night at Hauſen, having de- 
tached lĩeutenant- general Oberg, with eight battalions and 
fix ſquadrons, to Otterſberg, to which place he marched 
next day, and encamped behind the Wummer, in a very 
ſtirong firuation, between Otterſberg and Rothenburg. 
The French took poſſeſſion of Verden on the twenty - ſixth 
of Auguſt, and one of their detachments went on the 
twenty - ninth to Bremen, where the gates were immedi- 
_— opened to them. The duke of Cumberland, now 
clofely preſſed on all fides, and in danger of having his 
communication with Stade cut off, which the enemy was 
endeavouring to effect, by ſeizing upon all the poſts round 
Him, found it neceſſary to decamp again; to abandon Ro- 
thenburg, of which the French immediately took poſſeſ- 
fion; to retreat to Selfingen, where his head - quarters 
were, on the firſt of September ; and from thence, on the 


chird of the ſame month, to retire under the cannon of 


Stade. Here it was imagined that his army would have 
deen able to maintain their ground between the Aller and 
the Elbe, till the ſeverity of the ſeaſon ſhould put an end 
to the campaign. Accordingly, his royal highneſs, upon 
His raking this poſition, ſent a detachment of his forces to 
Buck-Schantz, with ſome artillery, and orders to defend 
that place tothe utmoſt : but as it could nor poſſibly have 
Held out many days, and as the French, who now hemm- 
ed him on all fides, by making themſelves maſters of a 
little fort at the mouth of the river Zwinga, would have 
ceut off his communication with the Elbe, ſo that four 
"Engliſh men of war, then in that river, could have been of 
no ſervice to him, he was forced to accept of _— 
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effered by the king of Denmark; by his miniſter the count 
de Lynar, and to fign the famous convention of Cloſter- 
Seven 4, by which thirty- -eight thouſand Hanoverians laid 
down their arms, and were diſperſed into different quar- 
ters of cantonment. | : 


# See oe [A 3 tthe end of tho witthins. 
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HE reſolutions of the commons on this head were 
printed by authority in the London Gazette, ſignify- 

ing, that thoſe who were, or ſhould be, proprietors of any 
part of the public debt, redeemable- by law, incurred be- 
fore Michaelmas, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and forty-nine, carrying an intereſt of four per centum 
per annum, who ſhould, on or before the twenty- eighth 
i of February in that year, ſubſcribe their names, ſig- 
nifying their conſent to accept of an intereſt of three pounds 
R centum, to commence from the twenty - fifth day of 
ecember, in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred and 
fifty-ſeven, ſubje& to the ſame proviſions, notices and 
clauſes of redemption, to which their reſpeRive ſums at 
four per centum were then liable, ſhould in lieu of their 
preſent intereſt. be intitled to four per centum till the twen- 
ty- fifth day of December in the year one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and fifty; and after that day, to three pounds ten 
ſhillings per centum per annum, till the twenty - fifth day 
of December one thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty- ſeven; 
and no part of that debt, except what was due to the Eaſt- 
India company, ſhould be redeemable to this period : That 
if any part of the national debt, incurred before laſt Mi- 
chaelmas, redeemable by law, aud carrying an intereſt of 
four per centum, ſhould remain unſubſcribed on or before 
the thirtieth day of May, the government ſhould pay of 
the principal. For this purpoſe his majeſty was enabled 
to borrow of any perſon or perſons, bodies politick or cor- 
porate, any ſum or ſums of money not exceeding that port 
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ITE moſt remarkable circumſtance attending the pro- 
greſs of this bill, which made its way through both houſes, 
and obtained the royal aſſent, was the number of contra - 
dictory petitions in favour and in prejudice of it, while it 
remained under conſideration. The tanners of leather in 
and about the town of Sheffield in Yorkſhire, repreſented; 
that if the bill ſhould paſs, the Engliſh iron would be un- 
derſold; conſequently a great number of furnaces and for 
ges would be diſcontinued: in that caſe the woods uſed 

fuel would ſtand uncut, and the:tanners be deprived: of 


oak. bark ſufficient for the continuance and ſupport of their 


occupation. They nevertheleſs. owned, that ſhould the 

duty be removed from pig-iron only, no ſuch conſequence - 
could be apprehended; becauſe, ſhould the number of 

furnaces be leſſened, that of forges would be increaſed. 
This was likewiſe the plea urged in divers remonſtrances 
by maſters of iron - works, gentlemen, and freeholders, wu 
had tracts of wood - land in the ir poſſeſſion. Theowners, pro- 
prietors, and farmers of furnaces and iron forges, belong- 
ing to Sheffield and irs neighbourhood, enlarged upon the 


great expence they had incurred in erecting and ſupport- 


ing iron works, by means of which great numbers of his 


majeſty's ſubjects were comfortably ſupported. They ex- 


preſſed their apprehenſion, that ſhould the bill paſs into 
a law, it could not in any degree leſſen. the conſumption af 


Swediſh iron, which was uſed for purpoſes which . 
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the propoſed. encguragement, conſidering the plenty and 
cheapnęſs of wood in America, would enable the colonies 


to underſell the Britiſh iron, a branch of traffick which 


would be tatally deſtroyed, to the ruin of many thouſand 
labourers, who would be compelled to ſeek their liveli- 
hood in foreign countries. They likewiſe ſuggeſted, that 
if all the iron manufactures of Great Britain ſhould be 

obliged to depend upon a ſupply of iron from the planta · 
tions, which muſt ever be rendered precarious by the, 
hazard of the ſeas and the enemy, the manufactures would 
probably decay for want of materials, and many thouſand 
families be reduced to want and miſery. On the other 
hand, the ironmongers and ſmiths belonging to the flou- 
riſhing town of Birmingham in Warwickfhire, preſented 


à petition, "declaring, that the bill would be of great be- 


nefir to the trade of the nation, as it would enable the co- 
loniſts to make larger returns of their own produce, and 
encourage them to take a greater quantity of the Britiſn 
manufactures. They afhrmed, that all the iron- works in 
the iſland of Great -Britain did not ſupply half the quan- 
tity of that metal ſufficient to carry on the manufacture; 
that if this deficiency could be ſupplied from the colonies 
in America, the importation would ceaſe, and conſidera- 
ble ſums of money be ſaved to the nation. They obſerved, 
that the importation of iron from America could no more 
aſſect che ĩron - works and frecholders of the kingdom than 
the like quantity imported from any other country; but 
they prayed that the people of America might be reſtrain- 
ed from erecting ſlitting or rolling-mills, or forges, for 
plating iron, as they would interfere with the manufac- 
e eren Brain nn 

Many remonſtrances to the ſame effect were preſented 
from different parts of the kingdom; and it appeared, 
upon the moſt exact inquiry, that the: encouragement of 


American iron would prove extremely beneficial to the 


kingdom, as it had been found, upon trial, applicable to 
all the uſes of Swedith iron, and as good. in every reſpect 
in che produce cf chat country. j. 
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ſame nominal days on whieh they felt in the 
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real criminals, affifted at his execution, heard 
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ONE of the moſt remarkable acts which paſſed in the 

courſe of this ſeſſion, was that for regulating the com- 
mencement of the year, and correcting the calendar, ac- 
cording th the Gregorian computation, which had been 
adopted by all the other nations in Europe. By this newlaw 
it was decreed that the new year mould begin on the firſt 
day of ann tne that eleven intermediate nominal 
days, between the ſecond and fourteenth days of September, 
1752, ſhould for that time be omitted, fo that the day 
ſucceeding the ſecond ſhould be denominated the four-. 
teenth of that month. By this eſtabliſhment of the new 
ſtile, the equinoxes and ſolſtices will happen nearly on the 
ear 32 5, at 

che council of Nice; and the correſpondence 3 
Engliſh merchants and thoſe of foreign countries, will be 


greatly facilitated, with reſpect to the dates of letters and 
| Senn N wary 6} £5 AGAR 


accounts. 
r 5 f e nn iy * 7 
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Ax indulgent parent was poiſoned by his only daugh- 
ter, on whom, beſides other marks of tenderneſs and pa- 
ternal affeRion, he had beſtowed a liberal education, which - 


greatly aggravated her guilt and ingratitude Another 
young woman was concerned in the atfination of her oJ, 
uncle, who had been her conſtant benefactor and ſole 


guardian. A poor old woman, having from the ignorance 


aud ſuperſtition of her neighbours, incurred the ſuſpicion! 


of ſorcery and witchcraft, was murdered in Hertfordſhire 


by the populace, with all the wantonneſs of barbarity. 


Rape and murder were, perpetrated upon an unfortunate 
woman in the neighbourhood of London, and an innocent 


man ſuffered death for his complicated ourrage, while the 


him appeal 
charakter of friends," 


to heaven for his innocence, and in the character 


embraced him while he ſtood on the brink of eternity. 
; a % | &y : Nor 
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. THESE expences were defraying, by a continyation. of 
the es on malt, &c. a land: tax at three ſhillings in the 
Peak 3 duty on, licences, to be yearly paid by pawn- 
brokets and dealers in ſecondhand, goods, within the bills 
of wortality.; the ſum af one, million four hundred hou- 
ſand, pounds advanced. by, the. bank, according to a pro- 
| poſal made for that purpoſe; five hundred thouſand pounds 
to be iſſued 1 finking-fund, a duty laid on gum 
ſenega; and the continuation of divers other occaſional. 
impoſitions, the grants for the year amounted to ſomethiog - 
leſs than four lions. and «+ proviſions made for this 
expene exceeded it in the ſum of two hundred ſeventy- one 
wy land. tweary-four, pounds, ten ſhillings, and fixpence - 
REPEODY, 3:7 $0 5a pr Ind Ko mart >; 
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SEVERAL other bills were paſſed—one for regulating 
the number of publick - houſes, and the more eaſy convic- 
tion of perſons ſelling ale and ſtrong liquors without 
licence; an act which empowered the juſtices of peace 
to tyrannize” over their fellow- ſubjects A ſecond, en- 
_ abling the magiſtrates of Edinburgh to improve, enlarge, 
and adorn the avenues and ſtreets of that city, aetording 
to a concerted plan, to be executed by voluntary ſubſcrip- 
tion —A third, allowing the exportation of wool and 
woollen yarn from Ireland into any port in Great-Britain 
and a faurth, preſcribing the breadth of the wheels łe - 
longing to heavy carriages, that the high roads of the 
kingdom might de the better preſerved, x | 


* 


Nor [F}, p. 107. 2 
THE library of Sir Hans Sloane conſiſied of above fifty 


* 


thouſaod volumes, including about three hundred ang 
WL books of drawings, and three thouſand, five hunbred - 
— dude manuſcripts, beſides a multitude, of prints. 
The muſeum comprehended an infinite number of medals, 
egiae, urns, utenſils, ſeals, cameos, intaglios, precious 
5 coins, 
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ſtones, veſſels of agate and jaſper, chryſtals, ſpars, foſſils, 
metals, minerals, ores, earths, fands, ſalts, bitumens, ſul- 

hurs, amber, ambergriſe, tales, miræ, teſtacea, corals, 
ponges, echini, echenites, aſteriæ, trochi, cruſtatia, ſtel- 
le marine, fiſhes, birds, eggs, and neſts, vipers, ſer- 
pents, quadrupeds, inſects, human calculi, anatomical pre- 

_ parations,'' ſeeds, gums, roots, drided plants, pictures, 
drawings, and mathematical inſtruments. All theſe arti- 
cles. with a ſhort account of each, are ſpecified in thirty- 
eight volumes in folio, and eight in quarto. 


Norx [G], p- 131. 


THE reverend bench of biſhops had, with a laudable 
ſpirit of chriſtian meekneſs and philanthropy, generally 
approved of the - indulgence granted to their Hebrew 
brethren; and now they acquieſced in the propoſed 
repeal with the ſame paſſive diicretion, though one of the 
number contended for the ſaving clauſe which the duke of 


Norz [HJ, p. 12. 


SEVERAL European nations had ſettlements at Surat, 
which was one of the moſt frequented cities of the eaſt, from 
the great concourſe of Mahometan pilgrims, who make it 
their road from India, in their viſits to the tomb of their 
prophet at Mecca. In order to keep the ſeas clear of 
pirates between Surat and the gulf of Arabia and Perſia, 
the mogul had been at the annual expence of a large ſhip 
fitted out on purpoſe ro carry the pilgrims to Judda, which 
is within a ſmall diſtance of Mecca. For the ſecurity of 
this ſhip, as well as to protect the trade of Surat, he grant- 
ed to his admiral, tbe ſiddec ch ef of a colony of caffrees, 
or blacks, a revenue called the Tanka, to the value of 
three lacks of rupees, amounting to above thirty - ſeven 
thouſand pounds, ariſing partly From the adjacent lands, 
partly from the revenues of Surat, which were paid him 
yearly by the governor of the caſtle, who is appointed 
the mogul to keep the city under proper ſubjection, with= | 
out, however, interfering with the government of * : 

| CER 
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i ans iy conſiſted of twelve hundred Enmpmpcond: 
To dalle in battalions, two thouſand Sepo Serge, with the 

8 of the nabob, the kings of Tenjore, Muiflack, and 
the Mahrattas; amounting to fifteen hundred horſe. and 
ten thouſand infantry... Topaſſes are deſcendants. from the 
Portugueſe. The Mahrattas are native Indians of a very 
numerous and powerful nation, which hath „ than 
once given law to the mogul. 


D 


Nors [x], v. 16 


HU A SAIB 4 Nor Jeavs af he Tanjore grne- | 
1 gh his camp to Tanjore, and this requeſt | 
: but, inſtead of being —— to paſs, he 


ks... de 
99955 the manner in which he ſhould be diſpoſed of 

he anjore officers, of their r 
pute, by n off his head. 


Nor 1, 5 p 113. 


__ "THE miniſfry Dre . 
ta America, to act in conjunction with the provinciai 
troops raiſed on that continent, it became neceſſary that 
the mutiny.. act * 
ive. hen, this bill; therefore, fell under confideration, 
it was improved with a new clauſe, providing, (That all 
off and ſoldiers of ny 4 being muſtered and 
i Ms in pay, which a1 or thall * in any of the Bri- 
„ tiſh;provinces in America, by authority of the reſpective 
& governors, e ee thereof, ſhall, at all times, and 


* 


TY 


* 4 ee when they happen to join or act in con- 
ion 


with his majeſty's Britiſh, forces, be liable to 
1 3 law and diſcipline, in like manner, to all mrents 


% and purpoſes, as the Britiſh forces —— ande alkbe | 


6 A 5 the ans wo nee 


WY 5: 


d priſoner, and as the allies. 1 


ould be rendered more cleat and exten- 
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- the time of their entering into Briti bl 
their being diſmiſſed, the faid ſubſidy of three hundred 
- thouſand crowns was then to revive and be continued 
during the reſidue of the term; but, if twelve thouſand 
men were demanded and furniſhed, the ſubſidywas then to 
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PHE king, on his fide, promiſed to pay to the land- 
Fruve for theſe faccours, eighty crowns Pane, by way” of 
levy- money, for every trooper or dragoon duely armed and 


: 


mounted, and thirty crowns banco for every foot ſoldier ; 
the crown to be reckoned at fifty-three ſols of Holland, or 
at four ſhilling: | 8 
money; and alſo to pay to his ferene” hiehnels, for che 


and nine pence three farthings Engliſh 


he thouſand men, an annual fabfidy of an hundred and 


ei 
fifty thouſand crowns banco, during the four years, to 
* commence from the day of ſigning the treaty ; which 
ſubſidy was to be increaſed to three hundred thouſand 


crowns: yearly, from the time of 5 troops, to 
ſh pay, and in caſe of 


be increaſed in proportioa; and in caſe the king of Great - 


Britain ſhould at any time think fit to ſend back theſe 
© troops, before the expirarion of the treaty, notice thereof 
was to be given to his ſerene highneſs three months before- 
hand; one month's pay was to be allowed them for their 
return, and they were to be furniſhed gratis with the 
neceſſary tranſport veſſels, VOY OY ON. IO 


_ Nore [NA, p. 228, 


is « 1 is with pleaſure we ſeize this opportunit of re- 


cording an inſtance of gallantry and patriotiſm in a 
' Britiſh officer, which would have done honour” to the 


character of a Roman tribune. Captain Cunningham, 
an accompliſhed young gentleman, who acted as engineer 
in ſecond at Minorca, being preferred to a majority at 


home, and recalled to his regiment by an exprets order, 


had repaired with his family to Nice in Italy, where he 

waited for the opportunity of a ſhip bound for England, 
when he received certain intelligence that the French 
| armament 
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* armament was deſtined for the place he had quitted. His 
lady whom he tenderly loved, was juft delivered, and two 
of his children were dangerovſly ill of the ſmall-pox. He 
reeollected that the chief engineer at Minorca was infirm 
aud indeed diſabled by the gour,and that many things were 
. wanting for the deſence of the fortreſs. His zeal for the 

* honour and ſervice of his country immediately triumphed 
ever the calls of tenderneſs and of nature. He expended 
- a conſiderable ſum of money in purchaſing timber for the 


_ platforms, and other neceſſaries for the garriſon; hired a 


hip for tranſporting them thither ; and tearing himſelf 
from his wife and children, thus left among ftrangers in a 
foreign country, embarked again for Minorca, where he 
+ knew he ſhould be in a peculiar manner expoſed to all 
the dangers of a furious ſiege. In the courſe of this 
__ deſperate ſervice he acquitted himſelf with that vigilance, 
ill, and active courage, which he had on divers former 
- occaſions diſplayed, untill the aſſault was given to the 
- queen's-baſtion ; when mixing with the enemy, ſword in 
Hand, he was diſabled in his right arm by the ſhot of a 
muſket and the thruſt of a bayonet. His behaviour was 
ſo acceptable to his ſovereign, that when he returned 
to England he was preferred to the rank of colonel in the 
7 ds. He afterwards acted as chief engineer in the 
. attempts and deſcents which were made on the French 
coaſt. Though grievouſſy maimed, he accepted the ſame 
office in the expedition to Guadaloupe, where he died uni- 
verſally regretted. | ITO 


Nor [O], p. 248. 


WHEN the French ambaſſador returned to London, he 
propoſed that orders ſhould be immediately diſpatched to 
the Eugliſh governors in America, with expreſs orders to 
dieſiſt from any new undertaking. and all acts of hoſtility; 
but with regard to the lands on the Ohio, to put, without 
delay, matters on the ſame footing in which they ſtood be · 
Fore the lute war, that the reſpeAive claims of both nations 


might be amicably referred to the commiſſaries at Paris. 


The Britiſh court agreed to the ceſſation of hoſtilities, and 
ER Fw | the 
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the diſcuſſion of the diſputes by the miniſters of the two 
crovyns, on condition that all the poſſeſſions in America 


ſhould be previouſly put in the ſituation preſcribed by the 
treaty of Utrecht, confirmed by that of Aix-la- Chapelle. 
The French miniſtry, inſtead of complying with this con- 
dition, produced an evaſive draft of a preliminary conven- 


tion, and this was anſwered by a counter-propoſal: at 


length the ambaſſador of France demanded, as preliminary 


conditions, that Great- Britain would renounce all claim to 
the ſovth-coaſt of the river St. Laurence, and the lakes 


that diſcharge themſelves into that river; cede to the 
French twenty leagues of country lying along the bay of 
Fundy, which divides Acadia, or Nova Scotia; and all 
the land between the rivers Ohio and Ovabache. A me- 


morial was afterwards preſented. on the ſame ſubject, in- 


cluding the affair of the neutral iſlands in the Weſt- Iu- 
dies; but this was amply refuted in another piece, in 


which the Britiſh miniſtry obſerved, that even at the very 


opening of the commiſſion eſtabliſned in Paris, for termi- 
nating amicably the diſputes in North-America, the 


French invaded Nova- Scotia, erected three forts in the 
heart of that province, and would have deſtroyed the 
Engliſh ſettlement at Halifax, had not they been prevent- 


ed: that the like hoſtilities were committed upon his Bri- 
tannick majeſty's ſubjects on the Ohio and Indian lakes, 
where the governors appointed by the French king, with- 


out any ſhadow of right, prohibited the Engliſh from 
trading; ſeiſed their traders by force, and ſent them pri- 

ſoners to France; invaded the territories of Virginia, at- 
| tacked a fort that covered its frontier, and to ſecure their 
uſurpations, erected with an armed force, a chain of forts 
on the lands which they had invaded : that his Britannick 
majeſty had complained of theſe hoſtilities to the court of 


Verſailles, but without effect; fo that he found himſelſ 


obliged to provide for the ſecurity of his ſuhjects; and as 
the encroachments made by France were lioftile, ir could 


never be unlawful, or irreconcileable with the aſſurance of 
his majeſty's peaceable diſpoſition, to repel an aggreſſor; 


and that the ſame motive of elf. defence had forced; him to 
ſeiſe the French ſhips and ſailors, in order to deprive that 


0 court. 
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court of the-means of making an invaſion, with which their 7 
miniſters in all che courts of Europe had menaced Eng- 
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© To Lient. Gen. Fowke, or in bis abſence, to the Commander 

LY in Chief in bis Majeſty's garriſon of Gibraltar. 
n Par- Qſice, March 21, 1756. 2 
II!s»am commanded to arquaint you, that it is majeſty's a 
_ © pleaſure that you receive into your garriſon lord Robert 8 
Bertie's regiment to do duty there; and in caſe you ſhould tn 
apprehend that the French intend to make any attempt pl 
upon his majeſty's iſland of Minorca, it is his majeſty's Ts 
pleaſure, that you make a detachment out of the troops in * 
— — garriſon equal to a battalion, to be commanded by a ar. 
lieutenant - colonel and major; ſuch lieutenant-colonel and yo 
major to be the eldeſt in your garriſon, to be put on board WF fr 
the fleet for the relief of Minorca, as the admiral ſhall FE: 
- think expedient, who is to carry them to the ſaid iſland. ke 


Tn" Your humble fervant, 7B an 
To Liew. Gen. Fowke, or in bis abſente, to the Command:r 25 
"ER | in Chief at Gibraltar. „„ 

„ Mar. Ogice, March 26, 1756. 

I am commanded to acquaint you, that it is his ma- 
jeſty's pieaſure, in caſe the iſlans of Minorca ſhould be in 
any likelihood of being attacked, that you make a de- 1 
tachment from the troops in your garriſon equal to a bat- Jef 
talion, commanded by a lieutenant-colonel and major, for ſen 
the relief of that place, to be put on board the fleet, at the "ns 
diſpaſition of the admiral: ſuch lieutenant-colonel and cab 
major to be the eldeſt in your garriſon. | bow 

; 'To Lieut. Gen. Fowke, or, in bis abſence, to the Commander We 

in Chief in his Mays garriſon at Gibraltar. 4 
+ 1 . : 8 1 R, - 3 War-Ofce, April I, 1756. ent 


II is his majeſty's pleaſure, that you receive into the 

' rh garriſon the women and children belonging to lord 

Robert Bertie's regiment, 4 
: 9 


. * 
7 


heir 
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To Leut. Ger. Fowke, or, the commander in. Ls at 5 
1 by Gibraltar. * 4 


-SIR,, lee, 3 FT b War-Office, May- 125 1586. 


I wrote bs you by general Steward: if that order is not 
complied with, then you are now to make a detachment of 
ſeven hundred men out of your own regiment and Guiſe's; 
and alſo another detachment. out of Pulteney's and Pan- 
mure's regiments, and ſend them, on board 5 fleet for 
the relief of Mahon. But if that order has been com- 
plied with, then you are to make only one detachment of 
ſeven hundred men, to be commanded by another lieute- 
nant-colonel and major, and to ſend it to Mahon; and vou 
are alſo to detaiu all ſuch empty veſſels as ſhall come into 
your harbour, and keep them in readineſs for any further 
tranſportation of troops. I have alſo his royal highneſs the 
duke of Cumberland's commands, to deſire that you will 
keep your garriſon as alert as poſſible, during this critical 
time, and give ſuch other aſſiſtance as may be in your 
power for the relief of Minorca; taking care, however, 
not to fatigue or endanger- your own garriſon, 


Norts LQ, p. 283. 
HIS majeſty ſeems to have abated of this ehe in the 


ſequel; if we may believe the aſſertions of his Poliſ ma- 


jeſty's queen, and the court of Vienna, who affirmed, that 
ſentinels were poſted within the palace where the queen 
and royal family reſided; as alſo at the door of the ſecret 


cabinet, where the papers relating to foreign tranſactions 


were dep oſited. The keys of this cabinet where armed 
and all 8 writings demanded. The whole Saxon miniſtry 
were diſcharged from their reſpective employments, and a 
new commiſſion was eſtabliſhed by the king of Pruſſia for 
the adminiſtration of affairs in general. When the queen 
entreated this prince to remove che ſentinels poſted within 
the palace, and contiguous paſſages, agreeabſy to his aſ- 
ner that all due reſpect ſhould be obſerved W 
0.02 the 
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the royal family, the king ordered the guards to be 
doubled, and ſent an officer to demand of her majeſty the 
keys of the ſecret cabinet. The queen obtained the offi- 
cer's conſent, that the doors ſhould be ſealed up; but after- 
wards he returned with orders to break them open : then 
her majeſty placing herſelf before the door, ſaid, ſhe truſt- 
ed fo much to the promiſe of the king of Pruſſia, that ſhe 

could not believe he had given ſuch orders. The officer 
declaring that his orders were poſitive, and that he durſt 
not difobey them, ſhe continued in the ſame place, declar- 
ing, that if violence was to be uſed, he muſt begin with 
her. The officer returning to acquaint the king with 
what had paſſed, her majeſty conjured the miniſters of 
Pruſſia and England to remind his majeſty of his promiſe : 
but her repreſentations had no effect, the officer returned 
with freſh orders to uſe force, in ſpite of the oppoſition 
ſhe might make againſt it in perſon. The queen, finding 
herſelf in danger of her life, at length wittidrew : the 
doors were forced, the cheſts broke open, and all the pa- 
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THE letter was to the following effect: 
t Veldt - Mareſchal Count Rutowſki, 


It is not without extreme ſorrow J underſtand the 
deplorable ſituation, which a chain of mis fortunes has re- 
ſerved for you, the reſt of my generals, and my whole 
army ; but we muſt acquieſce in the diſpenſations of Pro- 
vidence, and conſole ourſelves with the rectitude of our 

ſentiments and intentions. They would force me, it 
ſeems, as you give me to underſtand by major-general the 
baron de Dyherrn, to ſubmit to conditions the more ſevere, 
in proportion as the circumſtances become more necefſit- 
ous. I cannot hear them mentioned. I am a free mo- 
narch ; ſuch I will live; ſuch I will die; and I will both 
live and die with honour. The fate of my army I leave 
wholly to your diſcretion. Let your council * war de- 

TY 2 5 termine 
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termine whether you muſt ſurrender priſoners of war, fall 
by the ſword, or die by famine. . May your reſolutions, - 
if poſſible, be conducted by humanity : whatever they 
may be, I have no longer any ſhare in them: and I de- 
clare you ſhall not be anſwerable for aught but one ching, 
namely, not to carry arms againſt me or my allies. I 
pray God may have you, Mr. Mareſchal, in his holy keepe | 
ing. Given at Konigſtein, the 14th of October, 1756. 
deity T2 „ AUGUSTUS, Rex.“ * 


* To the Veldt-Mareſchal the Count Rutowſki,* 
e Nor [SJ, p. 301. 


RE AR- Admiral Knowles being, in the month of De- 
cember, one thouſand ſeven hundred and forty- nine, tried 
at Deptford, before a court- martial, for his behaviour in 
and relating to an action which happened on the firſt day 
of October in the preceding year, between a Britiſh ſqua- 
dron under his command, and a ſquadron of 15 the 


* 


court was unanimouſly of opinion, that the ſaid! nowles, 7 


while he was ſtanding for the enemy, might, by a differ- | 
ent diſpoſition of his ſquadron, have begun the attack with , 
ſix ſhips as early in the day as four of them were engaged; 
and that, ebe ng by his negleCting ſo to do, he gave the 
enemy a mit felt aifvinticr : that the ſaid Knowles re- 
mained on bcard che ſhip Cornwall with his flag, after ſhe ; 
was diſabled from continuing the action, though he might, 
upon her being diſabled, have ſhifted his flag on board an- | 
other ſhip; and the court were unanimoully of opinion, 
he ought to have done ſo, in order to have conduded and 
directed, dyriug the whole action, the moticns of the ſqua - 
dron entruſted to his care and conduct. Upon conſidera- 
tion of the whole conduct of the faid Knowles, e 
that action, the court did unanimouſly agree that he fell 
under part of the fourteenth article of the articles of war, 
namely, the word negligence, and no other; and alſo un- 
der the twenty- third article. — The court, therefore, una- 
nimouſly adjudged, that he ſhould be reprimanded for not 
bringing up the ſquadron. in cloſer order than he did, and 
not beginning the attack with as great force as he might - 
* 00.3 « -havg 
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Cormwall's being diſabled. - 
"221.1 >». 1 Nors {Th P. 302. 


T4 NOTHING could more gloriouſiy evince the generoſity | 
oba Bririſh parliament than this interpoſition for defend- 


ing the liberties of Germaay, in conjunction with two 
electors only, againſt the ſenſe of the other ſeven, and in 
direct oppoſition to the meaſures taken by the head of the 
empire, who, in the ſequel, ſtigmatiſed theſe two princes 
as rebels, and treated one of them as an out- law. | 
Noe. er 200: 4; 


5 


Tails charity, eſtabliſhed by voluntary contribution, 


might, under proper reſtrictions, prove beneficial to the 


commonwealth, by reſcuing deſcrted children from miſery 
and death, and qualifying them for being ſerviceable mem- 
bers of the community; but ſince the liberality of parlia- 


ment hath enabled the governors and corporation to receive 
all the children that are preſented, without queſtion or 


limitation, the yearly expenſe hath ſwelled into a national 
grievance, and the humane purpoſes of the original inſti- 
tution are, in a great meaſure, defeated. Inſtead of an 
aſylum. fot pack forlorn orphans and abandoned found- 
lings, it is become a general receptacle for the offspring 
of the diffolute, who care not to work for the maintenance 


of their families. The hoſpital itſelf is a plain edifice, 


well contrived for economy and convenience, ſtanding on 
the north fide of the city, and a little detached from it, in 
an agreeable and ſalubrious ſituation. The hall is adorned 
with ſome good paintings, the chapel is elegant, and the 


* 


regulations are admirable. _ 
NVorx LJ, p. 312 


Ws T g 8 
—— „ 


IT was enacted, that perſons pawning, exchangipg, or 
april of goods, without leave of the owner, ſhould 
ſotter in the penalty of twenty fhillingsz and, on non-pay- 
een in ment, 
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ave done; and alſo for- not ſhifting his flag, upon the 
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ment, be committed for fourteen days to hard labour; after» | 


wards, if the money could not then be paid, to be whipped 
publickly in the houſe of correction, or ſuch other place 
as the juſtice of the peace ſhould appoint, on publication 
of the — ob that every pawnbroker ſhould make 
entry of the perſon's name and place of abode who pledges 
any goods with him, and the pledger, if he required it, 
ſhould have a duplicate of that entry : that a pawnbroker, . 
receiving linen or apparel entruſted to others to be waſhed 3 
or mended, ſhould forfeit double the ſum lent upon it, and 
reſtore the goods: that upon oath of any perſon whole - 
goods are unlawfully pawned or exchanged, the juſtice | 
ſhould iſſue a warrant to ſearch the ſuſpected perſon's. 
houſe ; and upon refuſal of admittance the officer might 
break open the door: that goods pawned for any ſum not 
exceeding ten pounds might be recovered within two 
years, the owner making oath of the pawning, and ten- 
dering the principal, intereſt, and charges: that goods re- 
maining unredeemed for two years ſhould be forfeited and 
ſold, the overplus to be accounted for to the owner on de- 


| Note [VI, p. 334- 


ADMIRAL F——S's reaſons for not ſigning the war- 
__ _— * rant for admiral Byng's execution: | 
It may be thought great preſumption in me to differ 
from ſo great authority as that of the twelve judges; but 


when a man is called upon to fign his name to an act which 


is to give authority to the ſhedding of blood, he ought. to 
be guided by his own conſcience, and not by the opinions 
of other men. „o „5 
In the caſe before us, it is not the merit of admiral 
Byng that J conſider: whether he deſerves death or nut, 
is not a queſtion for me to decide; but whether or not his 
life can be taken away by the ſentence pronounced on him 
by the court · martial, and after having ſo clearly explained 
their motives for pronouncing ſuch a ſentence, is the point 
which alone has employed my ſerious conſideration. - 
The twelfth article of war, pn which admiral Byng's 
alle 1 ſentence 
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ſentence is: grounded, ſays (according to my underſtanding 
of its meaning), That every perſon, who, in time of ac- 
tion, ſhall withdraw, keep back, or not come into fight, or 
do his utmaſt, &c. th motives of cowardice, negli- 
gence or diſaffe tion, ſhall ſuffer death.“ The court- mar- 
tial does, in expreſs words, acquit admiral Byng of cow- | 
 ardice and diſaffection, and: does not vame the word neg- | 
| ligence. Admiral Byng does not, as I conceive, fall under 
the letter or defcriprion: of the twelfth article of war. It 
may de ſaid, that negligence is implied, though the word 
is not mentioned,” otherwiſe the court - martial would not 
have brought his offence under the twelfth article, having 
acquitted him of cowardice and diſaffection. But it muſt 


be acknowledged that the negligence implied cannot be 


wilful negligence, for wilful negligence in admiral Byng's 
ſiwarion, muſt have proceeded either from cowardice- or 
diſaſfection, and he is expreſsly acquitted of both theſe 
crimes; beſides, theſe crimes, which are implied only, and 
not named, may indeed juſtify ſuſpicion and private opi- 


nion, but cannot ſatisfy the conſeience in caſe of blood. 


„ Admiral Byng's fate was referred to a court- martial, 


his life and death were left to their opinions. The court- 
martial condemn him te death, becauſe; as they expreſsly 
ſay, they were under a neceſſity of doing ſo by reaſon of 
the letter of the law, tire ſeverity of which they complained 
of, becauſe it admits of no mitigation. The court - martial 
expreſs ly ſay, that for the ſake of their conſciences, as well 
as in juſtice to the priſoner, they moſt earneſtly recommend 


E him to his majeſty for mercy ; it is evident, then, that in 
the opinions and conſcicnces of the judges, he was not de - 


* 
. 


The queſtion then is, ſhall the opinions or neceſſities. 


ol che court · martial determine admiral Byng's fate? If it 


 Gouldbe the latter, he will be executed contrary to the in- 


temtions and meaning of his judges; if the former his life 
is not forfeited. His judges declare him not deſerving of 


death; but miſtak ing either the meaning of the law, or 
the nature of his offence, they bring him under an article 
of war, which, aecording to their own. deſcription. of his 


+ oſence, he does not, I conceive, fall under; and - 
_ ; \ 4 ney 
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they condemn him to death, becauſe, as they ſay, the law 


admits of no mitigation. Can a man's life be:taken away 


by ſuch a ſentence ? I would not willingly be miſunder- 


ſtood, and have it believed that I judge of admiral Byng's 
deſerts : that was the buſineſs of a court - martial, and it is 
my duty only to act according to my conſcience ;. which, 
after deliberate conſideration, aſſiſted by the beſt light a 
poor underſtanding can afford it, remains ftill in doubt, and 
therefore I cannot conſent to fign a warrant whereby the 
ſentence of the court-martial may be carried into execu- 


tion; for I cannot help thinking, that however criminal 
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admiral-Byng may be, his life is not forfeited by that ſen- 
tence. I do not mean to find fault with other men's oh- 


nions; all I endeavour at, is to give reaſons for my own ; 
and all I deſire or wiſh is, that I may not be miſunderſtood; 
I do not pretend to judge admiral Byng's deſerts, nor to 


. 


give any opinion on the propriety of the act. 


4 + 


© _« Signed, 6th Feb. 1757, at the Admiralty. pag 
N . | on « Fo F——S$.” 


| fo Noræ [Z], p. 400. 


| « THE imperial grenadiers, ap Ne, are an 1 
ended a riſing ground, 


corps; one hundred companies de 


which my beſt infantry could not carry. Ferdinand, why 


commanded them, returned ſeven times to the charge : 

ut 
could not hold it. The enemy had the advantage of a nu- 
merous and well- ſerved artillery. It did honour to Lich- 


but to no purpoſe. At firſt he maſtered a battery, 


tenſtein, who had the direction. Only the Pruſſian army 


can diſpute it with him. My infantry were too few. All 
my cavalry were preſent, and idle ſpectators, excepting a a 
bold puſh by my houſehold troops, and ſome dragoons. 
Ferdinand attacked without powder; the enemy, in re- 
turn, were not ſparing of their's. They had the adyant- 
age of a riſing ground, of entrenchments, and of a predigi- 
ous artillery, Several of my regiments were repulſed by 
their muſquetry. Henry performed wonders. I tremble. 
for my worthy brothers; they are too brave. Fortune 


turned 


* a >#- 
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turned her back on me. this day. I ought to have expect - 


edit: ſhe is a female, and I am no gallant. In fact, I 5 1 
ought to have had more infantry, Succeſs my dear lord, | 
often occaſions deſtructive confidence. Twenty-four bat- u 
talions were not ſufficient: to diſlodge ſixty. thouſand men wg, 
from an advantageous: poſt. , Another time we. will do 4 
beiter — What ſay you of this league, which has only 7 
the marquis of Brandenburgh for its object? The great | 
_  eleQor would-be: furpriſed:to/ſee his grandſan at war with | 
the Ruſſians, the Auſtrians, almoſt all Germany, and an | 
hundred thouſand French auxiliaries, Ik now not whether | 
it would be diſgrace in me to ſubmit, but I am ſure there . 
will de no glory in vanquiſlung me. gk 1 
Nor [A A], p. 41 


THIS remarkable capirulation, which we ſhall. give 
here st full length, on account of the diſputes that aroſe : 
Thortly after, concerning what the French called an infrac- - 7 
tion of it, was to the following effect. 8 

“ His majeſty the king of Denmark, touched with the 
diſtreſſes of the countries of Bremen and Verden, to 

Which he has always granted his ſpecial protection; and 
being defirous, by preventing thoſe countries from being 
any. longer the theatre of war, to ſpare alſo the effuſion of 
blood in the armies which are ready to diſpute che poſſeſ- 
fon thereof; hath employed his mediation by the miniſtry. 
of the count de Lynar, His royal highnefs the duke of 
Cumberland, 'gereral of the army, of the allies, on the 
one part, and. his excellency the, mareſchal duke de 
Richelieu, general of the king of France's forces in Ger- 
many, on the other, have, in conſideration of the inter- 
vention of his Daniſh majeſty, reſpectixely engaged their 
word of honour to the count de Lynar, to abide by the 
convention hereafter ſtipulated; and he, the count de 
Lynar, correſpondently to the magnanimity of the king 
his maſter's intention, obliges himſelf to procure the 
guarantee mentioned in the preſent convention; ſo that it 
Mall be ſent to him, with his full powers, which there 
Was no time to make out, in the circumſtances which 
hurried his departure f 
| | iS ; - Article 
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Article I. Hoſtilities ſnall ceaſe on both ſides within 
twenty four hours, or ſooner, if poſſible: Orders for this 
purpoſe ſhall be immediately ſent to the detached corps. 

II. The auxiliary troops of the army of the duke of 
Cumberland, namely, - thoſe of Heſſe, Brunſwick, Saxe- 
Gotha, and even thoſe of the oount de la Lippe-Buckbourg, 
ſhall be ſent home; and as it is neceſſary to ſettle particu⸗ 
larly their march to the reſpective countries, 'a general 
officer of each nation ſhal! be ſent from the army of the 
allies, with whom ſhall be ſettled the route of rhoſe troops, 
the diviſions they ſhall march in, their ſubſiſtence on their 
march, and their paſſports to be granted them by his ex- 
cellency the duke de Richelieu to goto their own countries, 
where they ſhall be placed and diſtribured as ſhall be agreed 
upon between the court of France and their reſpective 
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f ſovereigns. 1 „ 
8 III. His royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland 
> obliges himſelf to paſs» rhe Elbe, with fuch' part” of his 
b army as heſhall-not be able to place in the city of Stade: that 


the part of his forces which ſhall enter into garriſon in the 
F - ſaid city, and which it is ſuppoſed may amount to between 
p four and fix thouſand men, ſhall remain there- under the 
guarantee of his majeſty the king of Denmark, without 
Z - committing any act of hoſtility ; nor, on the other hand, 
f ſhall they be expoſed to ay of the French troops. In 

conſequence thereof, commiſlaries, named on each fide, ſhall 


4 agree upon the limits to be fixed round that place, for 
4 the conveniency of the garriſon; which limits ſhall not 

. extend beyond half a league, or a league, from the place, 
A according to the nature of the ground or circuniſtances, 
A which ſhall be fairly ſettled by the commiſſaries. The reſt 
5 of the Hanoverian army ſhall go and take quarters in the 

5 country beyond the Elbe; and, to facilitate the march of 


thoſe troops, his excellency the duke de Richelieu ſhall 
concert with a genera} officer, ſent from the Hanoverian 
; army, the route they fall take; obliging himſelf. to give 
5 the neceſſary paſſports and ſecurity for the free paſſage of 
F, them, and their baggage, to the Plates of their diſtination; 
his royal highneſs the duke of Cumberland reſervingt 
| himſelf the liberty of nego:iating between-the two courts 
for an extenſion of thoſe quarters. As toe. French 
1 | **- "*«&Ftroops 
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troops, they ſhall remain in the reſt of the duchies of 
Bremen and Verden, till the definitive reconciliation of 
IV. As the aforeſaid articles are to be executed as ſoon 
as pothble, the Hanoverian army, and the corps which are 
{ detached from it, particlarly that which is at Buck- 


| Schantz, and the neighbourhood, ſhall retire under Stade | 


in the ſpace of eight · and - forty hours. The French army 
ſhall nor-paſs the river Ole, ln the duchy of Bremen, till 
the limits be regulated. It ſhall, beſides, keep all the 
poſts and countries of which it is in poſſeſſion; and, not 

to retard the regulation of the limits between the armies ; 
- commiſſaries ſhall be nominated and ſent on the tenth in- 
ſtant to Bremen- worden, by his royal highneſs the duke of 
Cumberland, and his excellency the mareſchal duke de 
Richelieu, to regulate, as well the limits to be aſſigned to 


the French army, as thoſe that are to be obſerved by the 


V. All the aforeſaid articles ſhall be faithfully executed, 
e to their form and tenor, and under the faith of 
his majeſty the King of Denmark's guarantee, which the 
count de Lynar, his miniſter, engages to procure. 
Done at the camp at Cloſter-Seven, Sept. 8, 1757. 
Gerad] | | Signed WILLIAM. 


4.5» SEPARATE ARTICLES. 


 -»» UPON the repreſentation made by the count de Lynar, 
Vith a view to explain ſome diſpoſitions made by the pre- 
ſent convention, the following articles have been added: 
I. It is the intention of his excellence the mareſchal 
duke de Richelieu, that the allied troops of his royal high- 
neſs the duke of Cumberland ſhall be ſent back to their 
treſpective countries, according to the form mentioned in 
the ſecond article; and that, as to their ſeparation and 
- diſtribution in the country, it ſhall be - ns between 
the courts, thoſe troops not being conſidered as priſoners of 


garriſon. at Stade, according to Art. III. 


a 3 
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or IT. It having been repreſented that the country of 
1 of Lunenberg cannot accommodate more than fiftcen bat- 

| talions and fix ſquadrons, and that the city of Stade cannot 
bd abſolutely contain the garriſon of fix thouſand men allot 
* ted to it, his excellency the mareſchal duke de Richelieu 
. being preſſad by M. de Lynar, who ſupported this repre - 
ade ſentation by the guarantee of his Daniſh 28970 _ | 
my | his conſent; and his royal highneſs the duke of Cumber- 
til land engages to cauſe fifteen battalions and fix ſquadrons 
80 to paſs the Elbe, and, the whole body of hunters, and the 
bo remaining ten batialiuns and twenty-eight ſquadrons ſhall 
. be placed in the town of Stade, and the places neareſt to 
. it that are within the line, which ſhall be marked by poſts 
=P from the mouth of the Liche in the Elbe, to the mouth 
PR of the Elmerbeck in the river Ofte ; provided always, that 

the ſaid ten battalions and twenty-eight ſquadrons ſhall be 


to a a 
* quartereꝗ there as they are at the time of ſigning this con» 
vention, and ſhall not be recruited under any pretext, or 

E augmented in any cafe; and this clauſe is particylarly 

of uaranteed by the count de Lynar in the name of his 
* aniſh majeſty. | 
III. Upon the repreſentation of his royal highneſs the 


duke of Cumterland, that the army and the derached corps 
. cannot both retire under Stade in eight- and · forty- hours. 
agreeable to the convention, his excellency the mareſchal 
duke de Richelieu hath ſignified, that he will grant them 
proper time, provided the corps encamped at Buck Schantz, 
i as well as the army encamped at Bremer-worden, begin 
4 their march to retire in four-· and- twenty hours after ſign - 
| ing the convention. The time neceſſary for the other ar- 
1 rangements, and the execution of the articles concerning 
the reſpective limits, ſhall be ſettled between lieutenant» 
NN Sporken, and the marquis de Villemar, firſt lieu; 


tenant- general of the king's army. A * 
| | one, | 
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